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BOARD OF EDUCATION 
eal i) 


OFFICERS 


FRANK H. SomMER, President. 
Epwin Bat, Vice-President. 


R. D. Arcur, Secretary, ALFreD H. Kricx, Ass’t Secretary, 
322 Summer Avenue. 164 Lincoln Avenue. 


SAMUEL GAISER, Supt. of Supplies, 107 Park Avenue. 
*A. B. PoLanp, City Superintendent, 258 Montclair Avenue. 
TDavip B. Corson, First Ass’t City Superintendent, 51 Berkeley Ave. 
J. WiLMER KENNEDY, Ass’t City Superintendent, 3 Emmett Street. 
Eimer K. Sexton, Ass’t City Superintendent, 103 So. Eleventh St. 


CepHas I. SuHiriEy, Ass’t City Superintendent, 
922 Bloomfield Avenue, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Cuas. A. MacCat, Supervisor of Attendance, 
590 Washington Avenue. 


Dr. GEorcE J. Hoimes, Supervisor of Medical Inspection, 
17 Elizabeth Avenue. 


fErNest F. Guipert, Supervising Architect, 
767 Ridge Street. 


Louis SonnvtAG, Architect in Charge, 
Verona, N. J. 


GrEorcE W. KNIGHT, Supervising Engineer, 
540 Parker Street. 


AARon W. MILLER, Supervisor of Repairs, 
630 Summer Avenue. 


CHarLtes M. Myers, Counsel, 
62 Nelson Place. 


* Died September I5, I917. 
f Acting City Supt., Sept. 1, 1917, to July 1, 1918. 
~ Died December 1, 1916. 


MEMBERS 


IQI7 


Name .-: Place of Business Place of Residence 


Term Expires Jan. 31, 1918. 


I eo Stein Essex Building — 210 South 7th Street. 
Edgar R. Brown 728-727 B’way, N.Y.  —_—i15 South Ioth Street 
Miss J. Isabelle Sims 42 Spruce Street 42 Spruce Street 


Term Expires Jan. 31, 1919. 


George M. Denny 378 Orange Street 224 Broad Street 

Rynier V. Taylor 243 Market Street 877 South 15th Street 

Edwin Ball 111 Passaic Ave., ; 
Harrison, N. J. 242 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 


Term Expires Jan. 31, 1920. 


Frank H. Sommer New York University 156 Heller Parkway 
Peter A. Cavicchia 31 Clinton Street 108 Jefferson Street 
David A. McIntyre Prudential Building 30 Milford Avenue 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


1917 


Finance and Legislation 


Ball, Brown, Cavicchia, Denny, McIntyre, 
Stein, Taylor, Sims, Sommer. 


Buildings, Grounds and Supplies 
Denny, Cavicchia, Ball, Brown, McIntyre, Stein, 
Taylor, Sims, Sommer. 


Instruction and Educational Supplies 


Taylor, Stein, Ball, Brown, Cavicchia, Denny, McIntyre, 
Sims, Sommer. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


1918 
FRANK H. Sommer, President. 
Epwin BALL, Vice-President. 
R. D. ARGUE, Secretary, ALFRED H. Krick, Ass’t Secretary, 
322 Summer Avenue. 164 Lincoln Avenue. 


SAMUEL GAISER, Supt. of Supplies, 107 Park Avenue. 
Davin B. Corson, Superintendent of Schools, 51 Berkeley Avenue. 
J. WitMER KENNEDY, Ass’t Superintendent, 3 Emmett Street. 
ELMER K. Sexton, Ass’t Superintendent, 103 So. Eleventh Street. 


Cepuas I. SuHirtEy, Ass’t Superintendent, 
922 Bloomfield Avenue, Glen Ridge, N. J. 


A. G. Batcom, Ass’t Superintendent, 359 Summer Avenue. 


Epcar S. Pitkin, Ass’t Superintendent, 
70 North 15th Street, East Orange, N. J. 


Cuas. A. MAcCAatt, Supervisor of Attendance, 
59 Washington Avenue. 


Dr. GrEorcE J. Hotmes, Supervisor of Medical Inspection, 
17 Elizabeth Avenue. 


Louis Sonntac, Supervising Architect, 
24 Derwent Avenue, Verona, N. J. 


Georce W. Knicut, Supervising Engineer, 
540 Parker Street. 


Aaron W. MILLER, Supervisor of Repairs, 
630 Summer Avenue. | 


CuarLtEs M. Myers, Counsel, 
62 Nelson Place. 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 


Davip B. Corson, Chairman 
J. WILMER KENNEDY WAYLAND FE. STEARNS 
ELMER K. SExToNn CHARLES G. SHAFFER 
CrepHAs J. SHIRLEY S. Louise CLARK 


by MEMBERS 


1918 
Name Place of Business Place of Residence 
Term Expires Jan. 31, I919. | 
Rynier V. Taylor 243 Market Street 877 South 15th Street 
Edwin Ball 242 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 242 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 
*George M. Denny 378 Orange Street 224 Broad Street 
TLincoln A. Virtue 171-173 Bergen Street 228 Third Street 
Term Expires Jan. 31, 1920. 
Frank H. Sommer New York University 156 Heller Parkway 


Peter A. Cavicchia 31 Clinton Street 108 Jefferson Street 
David A. McIntyre Prudential Building 30 Milford Avenue 


Term Expires Jan. 31, 1921. 


Louis B. Lesser 9 Clinton Street 181 Hunterdon Street 

Edward M. Waldron 671 Broad Street 208 Mt. Pleasant Ave. 
+Mrs. Jane R. Northrup 679 Parker Street 679 Parker Street 
{James M. Seymour, Jr. 51 Lawrence Street 1 Wakeman Avenue 


* Resigned June 27, 1918. 
+ Appointed by Mayor July 20, 1918. 
+ Resigned May 2, 1918. 
, Appointed by Mayor May Io, 1918. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
After August I, 1918 


Finance and Legislation 


Ball, Cavicchia, Lesser, McIntyre, Seymour, Taylor, Virtue, 
Waldron, Sommer. 


Buildings, Grounds and Supplies. 


Waldron, Bail, Cavicchia, Lesser, McIntyre, Seymour, Taylor, 
Virtue, Sommer. 


Instruction and Educational Supplies. 


Taylor, McIntyre, Ball, Cavicchia, Lesser, Seymour, Virtue, 
Waldron, Sommer. 


STATISTICAL RECORD 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
For the Years 1916, 1917 and 1918 


NAMES OF MEMBERS, WITH ‘THE YEARS IN WHICH THEY 
Have SERVED, RESPECTIVELY 


ROGAR Ro BROWN: «......,.5)-7- 1908-9-10-1I I-12-13-14-15-16-17 
Seeihie DREUNIG ra ...2 0% 50 lvixtes 1908-9-10-II-12-13-14-15-160 _ 
MES Wee MITE oy ose ie cons we Hee le 191 3-14-15-16 
MUESISEA TRICE WINGERS, occ kek oe cece es bees IQI5-16 
MOAR Rid. SOMMER Gis eye. selec eres 1915 (7 mos.)-16-17-18 
Mem Vin EBONY ..5 ~ev aieds ed's oat os 1916-17-18 (6 mos. ) 
MEM IAMORS 6 oe e's oss science elses os 1916-17-18 
AMIMNOMT PTs Cass, js outa eli coursed es 4. 1916-17-18 
ee ety ese il sv vole alk ia! use diagno jolts 1916-17 
Pree PRIA iCAVICCHIAS. dvi ws ec decaw 1916 (2 mos.)-1917-18 
Re eS RAL TE Hs Marie cao oie ents ovpiettise a ova onel'e' as IQI7 
MP MIC LNT VRE ant gies. wok c «fests at kiero le a ties ahs 1917-18 
BRCM CE Re ie 5S on Ge) te eae ste hha odie Sadek 1918 
Memon [ARs NORTHRUP Gas sch sole es wie et ove 1918 (4 mos.) 
MEE Wie VOALDRON. <5 ns ek we ec cea eee 1918 
Me Noose OURS [Ro secon atc e Geta et teks 1918 (8 mos. ) 
MN Are RDUE ieee artigele cae i 1918 (5 mos.) 


PRESIDENTS OF THE BOARD. 


(EEL EEE ei 0 dS Ag ip ea De oi A 185 1-2-3 

*SAMUEL H. PENNINGTON............ (Rhee Apeuse fs g 
BOE AS Vy TEIRNSON fe ooo tan aie Rehtall co ves bee 1863-4-5 
PRRECTAMTI eC NVLCIIONALI seyctonc oss deere cals oe atk 1866 
BEDE RIOR A Vee RA CORD rela) ates 4s +g. nines oka’ s 6 1867-8-9 
“BG aga ea im OP IDE STAZEGSR i AN ae Se em ao, 1870 
BOAT ISA Moe VVHTT EH BAD. 4 sane athe oY be tiene Weise ss 1871 
BEE PEN GER CGODL E s. 208g apes Fer bigece ale '«:'» 4 Belaigse Ses 1872-3 
BR RE CAB RANT 0. sols Soltis eye «  dleeeh Saag ees 1874 
© ONE CVE TCT 07 5 oe UP eR Mice 5 Sy i RP RS AD 1875 
SOWARD (ys LIOBBINS...» 50.5 + acelel ees 1876-7-8-9-80 (9 mos.) 
BPE CRGR 1s AV AING Aol con mete oe 1880 (3 mos.) -I-2-3 


ENROL ORE LY RY yale care Wut, ba theless 2 1884-1889-90-1 


KEDMUND [Lo JOY. s:encle 4 kgrveis'ec 2 ace, ene ee 1885-6-7 


eT MESS by. LLAYSi o!c nts sian: » gee 2 oxen name ores 1888-1892 
*Henry C, KLEMM, 0.4 0: geet cesta 1893-4 (9 mos.) 
JoHN VAN DorEN, JR....... 1894 (3 mos.)-1895 (4 mos.) 
*HEwRy i} ANDERSON\ |. 1.5.4 ck oe oe Be one ee 1895 
EVVILLIAM oh. (GAYS 55 Vales 2 cece ee oats eke eee 1896-7 
Mites -F. Quin Niick:2. 2-058 bee eee ea ee 1898 
*CHARLES (1 YELILY. Seettat ee 1899 (8 mos. )-19Q00-I-2 
CHARLES -W; MENK 5.0.5 2 ote oe 1903-4 
Davip Af McINTYRE v.25 ee ee ee 1905-6-7 
*FREDERICK F.(GUiGD. 2.) eet peed eee I908-9-10-I1 
JAMES“PAABFE 02a: 8s 2 oes een te noo nn IQI2 
CHARLES Ps ‘TAVLORG. 5 Wa: tose eee eet a IQ13-14 
FRrEDERIC L,, JOHNSONs.. 2.0% orc eee es 2s ae IQI5 
EDGAR R. BROWN25 oh os See ae. oe 1916 
FRANK HH. SOMMER GG op Jeo) AU a teh eee 1917-18 


SECRETARIES OF THE BOARD. 


* JOHN WEELURHE A Dyer ee ares vs 5 9 ata iaee 2s eae em 185 1-2-3 
*¥FREDERIGK =W, “RICORD= 2s. o's) a eeteereiies 1854-5-6-7-8-9-60 
*GEORGESB BARS Hw aye 1860-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos. ) 
CG ALBERT STGNELAKE..4 cee 1877 (4 mos. )-8-9 
80-1-2-3 (8 mos.) 
* GEORGE: W.. CASE. 0. eee oe 1883 (3% mos. )-4-5-6-7-8-9 
P. LYNDON BRYCE. :)fan {5% 1s See ee 1890-1-2-3-4 
ROBERT. DUARGUEaoae 1895-6-7-8-9-1900-1-=2-3-4- 


5-6-7-8-9-10-11-12-13-14-15-16-17-18 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS. 


* STEPHEN: CONGAR®.:. ': : Seater ee 1853-4-5-6-7-8-9 
*(SEORGE Be OBARG. 4: o2 1859-60-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- | 
70-1-2-3-4-5-6-7 (8 mos.) 
*W. N. BARRINGER. ..1877 (4 mos.) -8-9-80-1-2-3- 
4-5-6-7-8-9-90-1I-2-3-4-5-6 (10 mos.) 
*C. BOGIVBERT... eee 1896 (2 mos.)-7-8-9-1900-1 (I mo.) 
*A. B. PoLAND...1901 (10 mos. )-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
10-I I-12-13-14-15-16-17 (6 mos.) 
Davin B. Corson, ao) ee eee 1918 (6 mos.) 


*A. B. Potanp, City Supt. Emeritus... ... 1917 (3% mos.) 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SUPPLIES. 


SAMUEL GAISER | oo See, IQII-12-13-14-15-16-17-18 


SUPERVISOR OF ATTENDANCE. 
CuHariEs A. MacCalLy....... 1902-3-4-5-6-7-8-9- 
IO-I I-I2-13-14-15-16-17-18 
SUPERVISOR OF MEDICAL, INSPECTION. 


Grorce J. HoLMEsS...-... 1909-10-I I-I12-13-14-15-16-17-18 


SUPERVISING ARCHITECT. 


*ERNEST F, GUILBERT...1908 (7 mos. )-9-10-I1-12- 
13-14-15-16 (II mos.) 


BUMS YOR BG ccses.u5 vine oat een aes ty ...1918 (10 mos.) 
SUPERVISING ENGINEER. 
GrorcE W. Knicu?....1908 (10 mos.)-9-I0-II- 
12-13-14-15-16-17-18 
SUPERVISOR OF REPAIRS. 
Aaron W. MILLER... .1908 (10 mos. )-9-10-II- 
I2-13-14-15-16-17-18 
COUNSEL. - 


CHARLES M. MyeErs......1Q0Q-10-II-12-13-14-15-16-17-18 


* Deceased. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Newark, N. J., July 26, 1917. 


The Secretary respectfully reports the following annual 
statement of the receipts and expenditures of the Board of 
Education for the year beginning July 1, 1916, and ending 
June 30, 1917: 


CURRENT EXPENSE ACCOUNT. | 


| RECEIPTS. 
STATE, 
PRE OUTIALIONS9 2.20. v -s:c Acs = $1,135,012.49 
OOO TiS Og Ae 503,170.50 
maptatdonal Schools 2.6.1 00.2. 35,000.00 
Pete TAMINe.. . noes ces 10,000.00 
$1,683,782.99 
MUNICIPAL. 


Balance from June 30, 1916....$ 135,251.44 
Common Council Tax Ordinance 1,771,406.00 


Ra ot lee 10,555.77 
Cash deposited with Custodian. 14,602.71 
ierest on Bequest... 0.52... 480.00 
BSAC Y PING We Peay sarees « 27 OO} 
$1,932,322.92 
THe A. Ce Ne $3,616,105.91 
EXPENDITURES. 
STATE. 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day....... $1,673,782.99 
Teachers’ Salaries—Man. Trng. 10,000.00 
MUNICIPAL. 
Salaries, Text Books, Repairs, 
Furniture, Supplies, etc...... $1,712,713.22 
$3,396,496.21 


Balinceadeee ian Gh ok ee ae ho): $ 219,609.70 


Boarp oF EpuUCcATION 


EXPENDITURES .IN DETAIL. - 


STATE. 
Appropriations) Expenditures | Balances 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day ... | $1,673,782.99 | $1,673,782.99 
Teachers’ Salaries—M. T.... 10,000.00 10,000.00 | 
$1,683,782.99 | $1,683,782.99 | 
Vocational schools included in the above. 
“MUNICIPAL. 
Appropriations Expenditures Balances 
Teachers’ Salaries—Day .....$ 678.62017 $ 619,990.67 | $ 58,629.50 
Teachers’ Salaries—EVv¢e....... 150,959.18 | 132,307.25 |. 18,651.93 
Lectures: <222 ee eee 12,494.50 11,818.50 1,176.00 
Teachers’ Salaries—M. T..... 31,583.56 30,205.35 1,378.21 
Teachers’ Salaries—Play... 18,866.90 15,262.50 3,604.40 
Officers’ Salaries.................... 98,904.32 94,357.80 4,546.52 
Janitors’ Salaries.................. 179,738.57 179;738.57 | 2S 
Medical Insp. Dept. Sal’ries 39,050.96 37,743.92 | 1,307.04 
Attendance Dept. Salaries.. 24,081.58 23,065.69 1,015.89 
Tneidentals 2 3.25 ec ees 9,029.63 9,029.63. |x; eueeees 
Printing 4°34. eee 11,681.12 11,681.12) 3 
Text Books; etexe2 see 187,990.44. 175,567.79 |. - 12,422.65 
Furniture and Supplies........ 89,257.22 79,899.18 | 9,358.04 
Repairs 22552) eee eee 172,426.74 1/2,426.74. |e 
Fuel 2.03.23 a ee | 62,388.50 62,388 50 /ec. eee 
Light and: Powerses eee, | 42,770.70 35.866.78 6,903.92 
Water (220 gees eee 10,302.00 9,940.02 361.98 
Rents |. 222 oee ee ere Bs 5,305.00 5 305.00 | sees 
Insurancé-:4 28 2 ee 4,994.13 4,618.16 375.97 
Vocational School Advis- 
ory Committee (Boys)....| — 2,000.00 2,000.00. 4 ae 
Vocational School Advis- 
ory Committee (Girls)... 1000.00 Sk a 1,000.00 
Conservation of Food Prod- 
UCES oc... 5.00000 (Fit cee 5,000.00 
Unapportioned i232 OO SET. Obikiagcss tee 93,877.65 
'$1.712,713.22 | $219,609.70 


$1.932,322.92 


Vocational schools included in the above. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 3 
CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT. 
SCHOOL HOUSES AND SITES. 
RECEIPTS. 

Balance ‘ftom Jittie 30,-1016.22:8.402.4....... $1,460,770.70 

vad haa TVR MRS 612) Ce CRRA ea oe he eg 52,511.86 

COSI SU SRaapa i -S8 ae  ce Daank sectiapmtte Oe 26,570.01 

Cash deposited with Custodian........0000000000.... 2,614.60 
—————— $1, 542,467.17 

EXPENDITURES. 
ATES CRESS ts alae alent Sols a aay aime aR ee $ 365,681.18 
SE a ie Rese Os" Ria tee le aie ince RARE 86,187.10 
$ 451,868.28 | 
ES EUS 5 REN oO Sen ed Oa eae eee $1,090,598.89 
EXPENDITURES IN DETAIL, 
BUILDINGS. 
Appropria- Expendi- 
tions tures Balances 
Construction Dept.—Salaries.....000 ww... Sere SO, SPOROG ED oo oOo DON leek eee 
Construction Dept.—Supplies.....000000... 3,476.47 SB A1G247 Ieee oe ee 
Pay sicsdie Lr ainin oa Piel 2s oo en 388 .57 DOC alee ee Seren te 
Oliver St. School House Addition................ 52,452.92 37,987.34 | $ 14,465.58 
Milford School House Addition.......000000000...... 78,193.28 75,705.23 2,488.05 
John Catlin School House Addition.......... 156,349.58 | 145,801.56 10,548.02 
South Tenth Street School House Addi- 

DELTA eee ee ee ae ery een cw eek oe 101,282.99 224.47 101,058.52 
Charlton Street School House Addition. 152,766.48 177.82 152,588.66 
Fifteenth Avenue School House Addition 204,500.00 93,921.71 180,578.29 
Speedway Avenue School House.................... 77,296.50 88,824.27 38,472.23 
Boys’ Vocational School... 133,915.00 497.83 133 ,417.17 
Madison School House Addition................. 84,000.00 231.84 83,768.16 
East Side C. & M. T. High School Addi- 

RG ee ee ie eee ae aoe lg ale 146,500.00 6,214.51 140,285.49 
South Market Street School House Addi- 

EST) SEER SATE ES “120 ROE I OIE EL TAZ OO 00 | eect: secretes: 142,000.00 
Camden Street School (Toilets).................... SOOO: (Oil pie ce. .eecetesaates 3,000.00 
Fawcett School of Industrial Arts (AI- 

BEAU TIS Noe ae ee ee eye SR We O00 DOG aeeets eceees 2,000.00 
MA DOTCIONC oon.) neo eae Ge Slot Os seit oce ssn 6,813.63 

$1,377,164.98 | $365,681.18 | $1,011,483.80 


4 30ARD OF EDUCATION 


PROPERTY. 
Appropria- ‘Expendi- 
tions. tures Balances 

Southern District School Site........0..0........ $ 16,115.00 | $ 14,572.75 | $ 1,542.25 
Hawthorne School District Site.........02... 4,938.69. 600.00 4,338.69 
Alexander Street School 

(Additional Ground)... Peters SES 3 1 ote S84 sleet ee 1,314.84 
South Tenth Street School | 

(Additional GrounG) eee 29,916.00 18,984.50 10,931.50 
Fifteenth Avenue School 

(Additional Ground)... 3202 ae 29,000.00: 26,944.85 2,055.15 
Boys’ Vocational School Site... i Re ee ee oe 25,085.00 25, 085.00) | ccnceeneeee reeves 
South Market Street Schcol 

(Addition alZGround) esac 21 OA COO sacscncke ct eee 21,945.00 
Open AiESchool Sitemark eee ee 20,000 00 de 2c... eee 20,000.00 
Ungeradedrsenool Sitees = aes eee 105000. 00-4\"....... eee 10,000.00 
Una DDO LUG 60s sii 5 deere teen gee eS 62987 566.4" <3... Seer 6,987.66 

$165,302.19 | $86,187.10 $79 115.09 
SUMMARY. 
Appropria- | Expendi- 
tions |. tures Balances 

Buildings is. 222 2 eee ne eee ee $1,377,164.98 $365,681.18 | $1,011,483.80 
Property. §5..52..<tie ed eee 165,302.19 | 86,187.10 | 79,115.09 


| $1,542,467.17 "$451,868.28 $1.090.598.59 


R. D. ArcuE, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES AND SCHOOL, 


FURNITURE. 


JUNE 30, 1917. 


Name of School House 


mormal School-(New) 200.202... 
peu TAT OTS E11 ee ae es. eee 
WentralOc, GoMeWesniph 3c os le 
East Side OC. & M. T. High ou...2...cccccc.-. 
Bet SICOAH Le eens ae 
REM IG Tigh ote ec 
Dame GOW AVENIGek ten oye ks ee 
Bera OP AS LOO lanier yk ee ee 


Bergen Street 
Berkeley” ...2-c.cs2..~ 

BeTACOeS LLCO Leet ares ea pen YA a 
DPI TNO tees Sat Se aeer ec tet 


RMIT TORS ET OG tp eee ere ee eS 
“SULTEEOTL g Gris Beet) Fle soe i Mee bd at 
CONES VEY @ Ro oe hen eel et an ce 
TU pa of Sass Soe SE ei ia aaa Ren or Caen wa 


USER thew ES Stee 25 ae Pe ee Dawe cs 
OT RS pete le Air 5 Sa epee irate kes Sind 


1 PLANE FC Sy pl ec 
Mir rence Steet. cess osc oka 
(i) STOUT Se Mie GA sce anion See alee ee een 
ML O)TY ceo cn) epee oe Sk? 
“ue rg CES vee an CG De a ee a 
MOD LOy.> GNewW ieee ee 
ET ROPES 2 oe Rea. 


DEREARGIHOT Vt... beer, Le ear ee Vict tae 
MTD ELOT WSCT COU. 2s cet aT Tt nee 
ea O ented eee ee Ye ge 
LPL LRAT gS | 5 Gry cee poe ie A A ee a 
hy CST Ss ane Chae Vac SNE Sl aa Wii aoa 
Peer ~-DTCRt eine eete eee eR et 


Sixteenth Ward Site (Avon Avenue)........ 
BMT eAT MS LT CCE eos pees. get he a os we 
South Eighth Street 
South Market Street 
MOMHaLs | Onth. Stleeivese. io ot ea 8 
Southern Section (Maple Avenue).............. 
SM RTOOL. oo es soca ee te, 


Datos PTAC ey ees in 
EU ATU INIG So sateen. beh oe oh Bo 
BEATTY : Sat TPR Got Se 
BPEL OT WS CTOOUN Set te bk es 


Buildings 


300,000 


Furni- 


‘ture and 
Equipm’t 


Seeserecatanneaseees | sgecccccccccccns 


9,800 


uses 
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TOTAL COST AND AVERAGE RATE PER PUPIL BASED ON AVERAGE LLMENT FOR THE YE 


Domestic | _ Medical 


Library Wood 
Equipment Working Art Inspection 
Miscellancous 
Cost Cost | Rate| Cost 


ae 
1,407 | $2,608.73 | $1.85 $ 835.77 | $ .59 | $ 125.53 $ .00| $ 307.60 $ 187.58 | ¢ .13 $ 41.12 | $ .08 
1,88 4,881.57 | 2.60 1,692.75 1,190.40 | 164 | °1,075;54 08 |” og Xp Poca 213.97 | 12 
| Pe 1,082.51 1,013.09 | 1.59 | 1,996.77 50.96 | Los 19 10.63 | $.02| 420.81 | 67 | 
+460. »166.58 1,491.57 | 1,22 315.04 95 | 100 ‘or ra pete 59.82 | .05 
Electric Work | Manual Training | 
1,187 563.77 857.08 450.95 ? zr 
939 457.33 858.92 294.59 12-81 | 68 Mee| “2 120.08 | 11 23.61) .02 70.06 | 06 3,066 te: 2. 
1,444 739.91 : ‘ 190.97 | 21 1.99 | 06 39.78 | 04 19.02|  « 27.98 | .08 »501 
1,868 | 772.75 ps area 271.45 | 119 11.86 | ‘01 40.19; [0a| 40.05 | 8.50 | ss | 2,100.04 | 
1,472 501.44 852.40 74. 05 $21.04 +07 109.05 | 07 28.74 | .02 28.94} .02]} 2,909.00) : 
Sus 311.62 24349 48.21 | .05 827.57 +07 209.85 | .14 80.29] .02 79.89 | .05 | 2,088.89 
700 204.31 231/85 64.36 | .09 105.48 we 39.90} 05 86.62 | .04 154.86 | ..18| 1,562.92 
1,286 707.50 i 880.35 86.18 Miva 208.68 settee 17.43 08 12.75 02 S580:)  naaeos 816.15 | 
1,060 807.88 " 286.88 86.50 08 243.18 +08 143,32 11 57.17 05 22.73 02 88 
1,123 641.30 ‘a 808.28 62.62 06 813.45 coated 29.99 03 27.20 03 560 et 83 
1,288 572.88 . 497-39 85.19 | .07 | 251.59 = 19.77 | .08 90.87 | 08 we | wore 
1,443 506.20 | y 563.98 208.84 4 235.67 06 44.43 O04 33.85 02 74.66 05 
725 420.32 58 148.07 47.22 ‘oT 138.77 01 52.00 04 13.90 01 16.55 . 
2,10t | 1,018.89} 149 | 156.91) .07| 515.98 185.08 | .09| 799.20 4 16. | 08 24.68) pe 
a ite 26 | ee 08 9.99 5.72 +12 mm.43) .12 82.48 | .02 196.37 | . 
4.82 - 6. temeamres | eecsrccnsssacsances || consenossn || setesserservesarceee || sserstecee |] codhgnaiacnsasenmaag! | ceovescend 
258 oul ‘3 oi 2 oe “eo 0 31.61 |” .08 0.09 |. 10.00 | ~.01 
1,070 184.67 | 17 128.88 | .12 290.79 835.87 serve | eceenrnscenes | eesenrns VB.BS | OT | neeremneersnnerenn | cerrnren 
1,185 488.66 | 141 119.96 | ..10 415.07 285.30 04 20.05 | .02 81,05 | 608 | eeerrmersierarer | aerenes 
1,645 710.16 43 111.73 07 310.47 425.89 04 37.23 03 36.00 +03 44.16 04 
1,088 611.07 | 57 91.65 108! go4-o7|  “g1 : 207.72 or or 149.25 | .09 81.68 |  .02 54.16 | .08 
Led 852.86 | 153 85.26 | .06) 892.10 | 98] 165.92 | .10 | 878.96 “ee 4 pel ps a ee 
600 234.04 | 147 77.60 | 118 38.58 | 06 67.08 | :09 68.19 9.85| ‘ol 38.07 | .02 26.25 | .02 8.88 | nnn 
1,087 558.20 | 151 129.36; .12| 405.47 | ‘37 64.23 | 106 | 854.29 90:76 | “or 73.76) 18 84.66 | 206 | mrnneens | mens 
1,208 506.20 | 142 M112) 12! 848.54) 99] = 141.85 | 12 | 266.88 206:52| “47 ig 50.05} 708 8.6). 8 
1,708 | 1,591.93 / 93) 143.79 | .08| —520.29| “gr | 154.50 | 09] 958.82 Briss| ‘a tet ee ood De Recor cen 
315 155.18 | 149 g242) li 69.95 | ‘98 47.77 | 115 50.72 sald at na 9 ba 80.02 | 02 a 
569 362.76 |  .64 $1.18 | 105 158.73 | [9s ‘86 | 104 72.89 rs) pemmee 708 | ’ 08 28.71 |  .08 + 
1,428 787.06 5S 120.36 | 08 363.18 “35 22.82 “02 gon-og'lm 98 |- ee Ne ene sn te Se eee 180.67 searnennne 23.58 04 19.41 +08 A | me 
1,985 | 1,200.95 | [61 988.55 | 112 485.86 | (94|  855.15| :18 604.19 i a $1.80) .08 6-10 | 
1,067 505.35 | 147 101.51 | :10 366.89 | 34 60.58 | 06 245.45 in| a tnt T1284 | 206 | necerrnsms | oenenm 
1,290 734.87 | .57| 124.18; 10} 418-45|  ‘g8 72.52 .06| 268.19 73.04 | 05 2. ae ig ee 1.3 
1,050 624.57 | 159 86.38 | 108 225.95 | ‘92} 111.00] <1 220.39 2 . eh Bes ey cee 1.00) —i- 
920 526.46 | 157 111.96) 119 7.68} 121 86.29 | ‘09 148.71 Bes Cama 38.07 |  -06 28.59) .02 14.60) . 
1,589 803.53 51 148.43 09 ; “31 119.47 “08 327.46 84.58 seseeeeens 91.89 .10 15.27 02 ad eee 
1,667 989.62 59 $43.73 21 “32 175.91 “U 412.45 . . 14.97 -09 84.16 +02 74.73 04 
589 289.11 49 47.68 0s (18 "3 89 .18 272 "3 = saad oovercores 101.38 06 87.56 02 10.20 eed 
2,008 | 1,198'96| ‘56 ae . og aed es 3 5 | ag 95.14} 04 7.43]  .01 58.36 |  .10 
42 10015 | "96 eal we ray uae aay 3 163.07 | .08 BOTY caress 71.18} .08 1.56 
993 230115 | ‘31 | 45 | ‘oF ace a ves —~- 16.80 | .03 20.11}  .05 10.50] .02 1.28 
1,185 609.95.) °51 105.60 |  .09 80.82 | .07 195.14 ‘07 ater ey lier = oa 
= oa — 4 131.43 | 114 75.14 |  .08 137.22 . 190:07 ott 40:50:fs0 on He 
South Street___...__.. : : 9.49] : 7 : : apes . : : , ee 
South Tenth Street Annex (Blum St.}/ 8 16.65 | 94 180 | ‘02 iid ea et 5 2 Oot tae pice Ceo —— as cR 
204 ¥ a os) a 01 99.36 15 8.30 | .01 -86 961.93 | 1.47 
805 es Fee cer 15.31 05 4.86" 08 || Sees eee 871.82 | 1.26 
938 ee om : 75.17 09 27.55 | .08 23.64) .03| 1,486.18 | 1.60 " 
: = 87.85 | 18 {3.48 os ae - 6.49 ie 08s pete Ti eemeaes 322.57 | 1.18 
Oe RES I 113.60! 116 395.98 x 15.40 02 23.95 | .08 4.801" 702.58 | .79 
a, |. Bs ee ote ; 48.89 | 106 87.56 |  .05 47.89 | .07| 1,984.84] 1.69 
SN Si BE 7 16794.) 118 394.86 oer = 97 ~ 26.46 | 05 2.55 | —.. 620.76 | 1.18 
oy RED RT 117.70 | 108 169.95 463.08 eons ois plese 05 83.51 +03 57.28 | .05 | 2,048.47] 1.63 
s : . : : 231.37 18 40.68 | .02 78.48 | .04| 4,052.67] 2.19 
Vocational Printing Transportation Wood Working | Iron Working 
10.78 |  .06 32.51 | .19 : 188.50) .82 $28.56 | S 
meh a ae 91.09 “BA 463.67 138.50 | .82 134.22 | .80 ae e-!) 215.96 | 1.99| 1,884.68 | 11.91 
9.60| 57 ee) ‘ny : | oe ce ae ec 1.72 |  .02 134.33 | 1.38 294.55 | 3.03 
ee Nh ee ar, rae 6.00 | .35 22.44 | 1.82 
Food Manual! Training 
Academy Street Ungraded... ES 1.00 06" teen ent Se 
aa 1183 ies yon ope 1.80] 12 8.32 | 22 16.48 | 1.99 
Tarai’ Se.2.. el ee aati goon IE ee ee he 6.58 Ul 614.21 | 15.36 
Alyea Street Defective : 8.98 | 15 4.73 |  .08 4.48.07 204.01 c He 8.09.) 10 700.88 | 17.93 
Coe’s Place Defective. 8.25 | 08 9.04} 10} 14.88 114 732.72 ph | 6t16 |, |, See 
eh a eee ing | oom aa ers lhe ee 18.08 | .18 112.77 | 1.12] 1,929.98 | 19.19 
f 46.48 “51 | 1368 "5 16.12 “18 79798 -78 -02 56.76 | 1.31 310.94 | 7.23 
School for the Deaf... 97.14 | 1.98 30.96 | 149 g1.31| 1.07 104.59 pet se 207.95 | 8.27 | 1,784.61 | 19.61 
Washington a Blind. ~ - an -06 | pt 54 85.94 | 3.99 87.3: ge = 259.59 — pr ay 
a . 4 ied . . . . x 
Robert Treat Blin: = = so 37.66 1.72} 194 2.52 281.52 | 40.91 
ss ee Te a wrists 401.15 | 18.83 
“apes |g [moon ee | ae bf = | | ee x So pee 352.81 | 12.16 
3.00 63.85 | 1.33 54.88 | 1.14 | 2,592.18 | 54.00 
. 48 | .02 6.03 | .21 417.95 | 14.41 
Lafayette Open Air... a ee bere a TR 65.36] 2.18 
Lawrence Street Open Air_.. +43 294.33 | 9.81 
We 885.05 | 12.83 
z: 364.85 | 12.22 
161.11 | 5.55 
931.91 | 7.99 
190.77 | 6.58 
| 
| | 
OS ee Rn i i 8.65) .M CRE | ile Sy SE ie 1 Saar (eee 
£ agRK ft ; : Giwsrrwennes | canowes vencenssance. | cacntseee) [ oasessecnesensner | reeronenye menicesaconar, | atasenrzen ] encceecneccarecarane | sovevseaan | peatsnawenssanessees | csermerss | cecesiecsnssesssmes | etenssstts a 57.95 06 T71.8 18 
Paina. tS 331.50 | 62 29.85) OF | 68.87) 18 | | 2) ee ee 2 59.04 il | | 1 YOu|eees ewes 87.47 | 18 57.98 | on 
| | Oceupation and |————___ eee | 
Elementary Kindgn. Material Miscellaneous | Printing | 
1 
Ave Avena 25.50 08 27.26 156.67 | 
Bergen Street_________.. ~ 19.65 07 4442 73.85 “66 
Bruce Street. 27,21 % 10.69 30.87 | -64 
_ aoe 17.96 08 21.28 59.60 +35 
Camden Street... 24.58 09 33.83 28.63 ya 
Central Avenue. 20.25 07 18.84 74.93 5 
7 58.11 162.20 +4 
W.72 62.7 80 
62.73 
23. 85.60 | a 
117.17 | a6 
101.46 i 
87.33 | = 
42.33 | , 
Hawthorne Avenue 72.69 | +31 
John Catlin 87.95 | _ 
Madison 111.84 -58 
Milford 43.58 “61 
Miller Street... 69.75 +46 
Monmouth Street_. 39.70 «59 
Morton Street... 109.97 +38 
Robert Treat... 111.80 -65 
South Street... 32.41 +70 
South Eighth Street. 79.10 31 
South Tenth Street 81.46 “77 
Sussex Avenue.______. 38.64 67 
Warren Street_...._.._... 34.86 +60 
Washington Street... 52.88 / -46 
(0 a 93.51 . 
West ee 87.23 = 
EVENING SCHOOLS 7 a 
High 
OS eee eee 142.26 
Central C. & M. T............ 954.50 a 
an mie Meme eee ape) 20085 le 42 te 9,50), 08 le MOORE goreat | dO | anne | oceee 194.28 a 
"ee ae 39.51 : 
Morton Street... 81.42 ee 
Robert Treat... : 67.33 1.75 
Barringer Gymnasiur.............. ox eee = 
Elementary Eleetrie Work 
TE BT IIIE yr ecicncmencerestocceseeenccnsisenssnent 6:0 
Belmont Avenue... o-oo at 1.33 
Central Avenue... 4 ; : f P Pa 4 eae Y LT, ad pe 19.48 1.04 
IE saiccreripensssiditiioarati ened se a oe if : , : ; ; 29.52 +39 
ae eabaaesnts +68 
Hamburg Place... oe 60.08 -65 
SE aaa 19.44 
McKinley 34.46 . 
Morton Street one +80 
a A 6.05 1.11 
Robert Treat Pay: +48 
South Street... 136.46 +35 
South Eighth Street... ee +99 
South Tenth Street... 13.43 ” 
Washington Street ........... 27.08 ° 
Madison Gymnasium i Salbe 5A 
Vocational Wood Working 
a, ae 8.37 | 07 6.87 | .05 21.49] 416 Mtoe BO" eet sc acre Cac 35.69 | .26 87.71 [ 64 Coe er hl. eae ee 
Fawcett School of Industrial Arts... 757 220,15 | 29 8.08 | oncom Aer |... B00 A) 7 Ob Pictientemnue | taiesws | cadicemurat | ssc ll smoecrocen tf coast ees | id) en a 36.35 | 19 814.08 | 2.29 
Boye’ A, a, Par ES a 54.55 . 804.31 | 1.06 
Special | 
hae 26.45) 1.02 ee en ee | 
School for the Deat..................... % 1.0 “ ” - ee anon — - ~ sesewssnnccanetes | semmnan | semen aneanmeane ne 26.45 | 1.02 
| Occupation and 
Kindgn. Matertfal 
SNA sm ——- | 797 too 2,888.42] 27 vivo haat “Tr 1 Ue aeccc | | RDO Kec Leo | Po aes. Se ee ' 2,510.50 99 
ae ee : ssonvensss = pee ee Sl ee wom 1) sorssseres | eneeresereansseccoes !  consennene 23 
DAY SCHOOLS TOTALS BY CLASSIFICATION 
ee  catncaanenmonial 6189 | 10,290.14 | 2.00 562.65 | .11) 2,842.67 .65| 8,607.52) .71| 4,777.61{. .98) 8,820.59] .74| 2,924.05] .57| 1,547.40] 80 455.52 | 09 281.16 | 05 82.91 
Mementery 0... 56,841 | 27,264.40 .49| 5,647.18 | .10| 16,683.00 .28| 4)747.69| 09| 13,458.08 | 24 205.85 | ssn | 12,487.78 | 22 507.59} .01] 9,798.84) .06| 4,051.98) .07| 1,461.10 
Toeations 4 282 63.81 | .19 57.95 | 21 147.15 | 2 468.67 138.50} .49 134.22 |  .48 428.56 | 1.52 870.04} 1,81 50.91 | 18 - 1.72 
Bpecial .. | _ GAT 219.12 | 26 96.78 | 11 202.383 | 24 2,460.66 | 2.01 | 6,709.85 | 7.92 | 2,881.84 | 2.81 | cressecessvsceeser | cvessee a 100.67 | .18 878,06) 45 110.00 
bummer High. on} 1,476 831.50 | .22 28,50} .08 174.81) 12 i A Sid As heen BO .08 || “006 | eecreeaercrnces| mses |i Miia prs Ry Reet Bee 
ummer Elemen cvememmnen| 8/267 BAB | vnrnrne 627.84 | 08 668.50) .08 16 96") coesanec! sacosensiesets | srpsades 2,189,98 | «26 81.18} 01 817.28 | 04 964,53 | 12 10.50 
EVENING SCHOOLS 
) 
Tn CR Me 726.09 25 | 98.88 +08 810.18 0 | Aine Ra Re 549.49 DAG ul cccrientctome dl acomate 779.80 +27 888.065 By | 675.36 .23 936.15 00 
TS Le. e Pie ETB; 405.62 ell 220.79 06 $90.56 +10 56.58 02 96.88 08 Li ee 852.76 300) ceageeredtiewont aE $82.07 10 804.85 08 
ee cnet” O06 228 52 8.90| .01 28.12} .08 41.67 | .05 520.95 | 68 85.69 | 04 87.71 | .10 06,88.) 00°]. Meee | ane ca Wy | 
pecial .... sichleeiperantenehinnemesosatabecesnesnapere) 26 ROR: | setraseneeesceesiee” | ammgresee: 1 wneecsoesinnneerl MAN las sorelarsien 0 A er al 8 Rael suvestieenassigs' | Mebesaanie |) semeniemeseieseat® | eetemsss tl , Sunes 1 aan edacioal lh aati . 
SPECIAL AOTIVITIBS....caecvevrere| cmeememe | cvermorsrnverrnens | soeeen wo | seventreiegsnnsome | sapssonete 14.49 | mererene | 2,8BBAD | esconrre OD OE ccs: || savciccer const 1. decom 1 cvtalnnasstesen timer etait | waa y ee ciel i anleteeeee 
—$_$_—_}—__| —<— | —$—— seen epsilon | manera tGeseers| aereonres omosees ieee comer apemeset fe” aee 
Grand Totals... enrerensovseneeeremonesensen $99,598.23 | $7,363.87 $20,411.82 $11,343.58 $22,200.00 $10,909.89 $21,641.82 $2,980.14 | #4, 719.00 $6,187.60 | $1,616, 82 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Newark, N.-J., July 25, 1918. 


The Secretary respectfully reports the following annual 
statement of the receipts and expenditures of the Board of 
Education for the year beginning July 1, 1917, and ending 
June 30, 1918: 


CURRENT EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 


RECEIPTS, 
STATE. 
IEOOTIANOHS Ft5,..°. 00. ote seis eas $1,151,717.38 
gE Bd ts SSS ee a 480,068.28 
CNOA LW cst. rece ho esde yo, 8 36,967.76 
BPaNeA PPeaine, ese, ce'y ct 4,087.50 
$1,672,840.92 
MUNICIPAL. 
Balance from June 30, 1917.... $1,310,208.59 
Mae OriNnance ts... ae 2.053321. 1:00 
rg ES Cases Rpg en arenes 26,892.11 
Cash deposited with Custodian. 15,892.63 
Eererest.on Bequest .%. og 6 5s 240.00 
OOPS GEERT CSE. RS Oe 15.00 
$3,406,459.33 


ALS ee NCE ian Foes aot ea $5,079,300.25 


16 BoarD OF EDUCATION 
EXPENDITURES. 
Appropria- Expendi- 
‘tions tures Balances 
ADMINISTRATION 

Secretary’s Dept................. Rei. Ae eee $ 18,206.31 | $ 17, 762s 442.60 
Legal Services 3 0 a eae 3,500.00 3,500.00: Berks Fb 
Department of Supplies.............. Ghee eee 34,798.02 84, TOS 02 | ceca emcees = 
Department -of (Repaite 5 oe 21,871.99 21,874.99 }s 2 Sees 
City Superintendent’s Department.............. 45,961.45 36,791.70 9,169.75 
Department of Attendance... 27,166.89 25,270.50 1,896.89 
Other. lexpenses. <2 eee es ee ee 6,697.75 6, 607 51504 eee 

TO Gal cc es Sie See Me a, a $ 158,202.41 | $ 146,693.67 | $ 11,508,74 

INSTRUCTION i 

Teachers’ Salaries 2 = ee ee $2,751,742.58 | $2,673,276.87 | $ 78,465.71 
PextuBGooks:=-=e..2 tae RE IE og OO oe Eat 41,157.11 41 157 eee 
A DDATSTUS I? et eee ost eee hee ees 15,339.50: 15, 3395001 5 gee ee = 
InstructiomzSuppliess:= sas one 117,012.50 . 117,012.50 Se test 
Other xpens@ss 2 pes ee ee eee 23, 793.00 23,711.02 . 81.98 

Total Bit SSE tee ee eee eS $2 949,044.69 | $2,870,497.00 | $ 78,547.69 

OPERATION 

Janftors’: Salaries [seh ee oe ele $ 189,393.61 | $ 189,398.61 | 2... .enscceeee- = 
Janitors’ “Suppliess ae ee 6,153.53. 6,153: 53-)|) cee ees 
uel sie aet ee ee ee 89,678.34 89; 6783344. ace 
Water i823 ee 11,82Z.98 6,832.76 | $ 4,995.22 
Light-and Po wets2s = ee ee 82,121'.44 25,320.67 6,800.77 
Other Expenses. See ee eens 10,500.00 8,779.61 1,720.39 

Potales A. eee Se ee $ 339,674.90 | $ 326,158.52 | $ 18,516.38 

MAINTENANCE | 

Repairs to.-Buildingss sos eee $ 98,847.61 | $ 98,847.61 ees 
Repairs and Replacements...............cccceceeo--e-. 17,164.29 17,164.29 Ese 
Ordinary Supplies a ae ee ee ee 4,739.21 4,668.18 | $ 71.03 
Insurances =e 29 2c eee et ee 3,096.97 1,522.09 1,574.88 
Other Expenses 20 os ee ee 585.89 565580: cost ee ee § 

SPOtal zee te -| $ 124,433.97 | $ 122,788.06 | $. 1,645.91 


AUXILIARY AGENCIES 


Department of Medical Inspection... $ 49,570.31 
ID ATICS {cecil pl ee 8,018.02 
Transportation of Pupils ...........-........ 2,680.00 
Food for Special ‘Schools............................ 11,252.73 
Food Conservation: 22:4 woe ee 3,931.98 

Total..%..ceiss ee eee -| $ 75,453.04 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Leasing of School Buildings... $ 1,900.00 
Other Expenses. 25... 750.00: 

POT Bae ace oc ek a oe $ 2,650.00: 

CAPITAL OUTLAY 

SAAT ores ciilet aii ee oe Se $ 80,915.09 
New : Bnildings 3 och ce ee eee 1,005,198.32 
Alterations and Impts. to Buildings...... 72,800.00 
Equipment of New Buildings] 12,060.56 
Equipment of- Old: Bulldings. ES 44,427.09 
Equipment of Departments... 791.39 
Construction Department—Salaries....__ 21,483.07 
Construction Department—Supplies........ am 2,149.26 

Ota S..5: oo a Be gene $1,239,824.73 


$ 49,516.35 
8,018.02 
2,676.05 

11,252.73 
3,931.98 


$ 75,395.13 


ae 700.00 
610.63 


$ 1,310.63 


$ 15,690.00 
414,863.73 
56,467.41 
12,060.56 
22,125.99 
791.39 
21,483.07 
2,149.26 


$ 545,681.41 


awe ewee sees ween eee 


$ 57.91 


nett ene nenn acne sone 


$694 , 193.37 


FINANCIAL, REPORT 17 
SUMMARY. 

Appropria- Expendi- 
tions tures Balances 
NE VATIEIS TL A ULO TD. tne tects hecsseceonce bes severeseetlocs $ 158,202.41 | $ 146,693.67 | $ 11,508.74 
Bay Gt oy ACO) 8 Caan a Bi, 2 a een A 2,949,044.69 | 2,870,497.00 78,547.69 
ay [ef 6 Mei Meera MS 6 esac ei eh aa aN 339,674.90 326,158.52 13,516.38 
ML SN PRY OLDIE ce to!” gee Ss Sa ee ee oe a 124.433 .97 122.788 .06 1,649.91 
Waele yy) AON Gls resem ns cee 75,453.04 75,395.13 57.91 
TTBCCNIPTLOOUS © occ cececree eet nck Sessa op cence sateen cboee 2,650.00 1,310.63 1,339.37 
MUTE es COAG SY oats eee, cece coe cncs, sony cantoesoaamocet 1, 239,824.78 545,681.41 694,193.37 
TPO CAs ick Ae ee ea ace ac a $4, 889,283.79 | $4,088,474.42 | $800,809.37 

UNAPPORTIONED 

(LD Sica We ORT OB 0225 OY (= ene a LOO OL Gace, aoe 190,016.46 
frend Totals oes $5,079,300.25 | $4,088,474.42 | $990,825.83 

Appropria- Expendi- 

tions tures Balances 
Current DON Seat crepe a Mak tS $3,969,554.51 | $3,684,288.36 | $335,266.15 
Velde Fer grep 0 (0h Ce) 6 Gesttnd GEE a hae Peat one em 1,109,745.74 454,186.06 | 655,559.68 
$5,079,300.25 | $4,088,474.42 | $990 ,825.83 
& 
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CONSTRUCTION ACCOUNT. 
RECEIPTS. 
Balance’ from <J tine? 30,0 1Q17 tigen ets $1,090,598.89 
Interest <fooe 2 eee eet ESN RRA! yet He 17,346.85 
Cash deposited with Custodian....................-. 1,800.00 
= PIO gas 
EXPENDITURES. 
BUILDINGS. 
Appropria- Expendi- 
tions tures Balances 
Construction Department—Salaries......... $ 21,488.07 | $ 21)488.07 | cecccccceacton 
Construction Department—Supplies.......... 2,149.26 25149526.) eee 
Speedway Avenue School House.................. 37,941.14 37,941 145 
Madison School House Addition.................. 83,768.16 71,483.58 | $ 12,284.58 
Fifteenth Avenue School House Addition 180,578.29 161,183.86 19,394.93 
East Side C. & M. T. High School 
House :Addition.<..2422:. ee eee 133,285.49 126,798.73 6,486.76 
John Catlin School House Addition.......... 4,926.13 A 
Oliver Street School House Addition....... 12,099.76 | 
Milford School House Addition................ 190.00 | F 
Hawkins Street ‘School House Addition.. 243,058.52 | 331.03 | 242,727.49 
Charlton Street School House Addition. 152), 588; 664)". 2: <2 tere 152,588.66 
Boys’ Vocational School (New).................--. 133,417.17 totais ee 133,417.17 
Camden Street School (Toilets) ................ 35000. O08 i.e xceceaeeeeees 3,000.00 
Fawcett Sch. of Ind. Arts (Alterations) J, COO.004 2. ee 2,000.00 
Unapportioned 2:00 2 eee eee 183435-00-|> .......3 eee 18,435.00 
$1,028,830.65 $ 438,496.06 $590,334.59 
LAND. 
SSS 
Appropria- Expendi- 
tions tures Balances. 
Hawkins St. “School (Additional Ground)| $ 21,945.00 | $ 15,040.00 | $. 6,905.00 
Alexander St. School (Additional Ground) 1,314.84 | 600.00 714.84 
South Tenth St. School | 34. 
(Additional Ground@d).... SA are 710; 981.50 | c.......8 eee 10,931.50 
Hawthorne School District Site... 4.338.604. A. cia 4,338.69 
Open Air School (New ‘Site) 0002.0... 2000-00 |... eens 20,000.00 
Ungraded School (New Site).........00000...0.000.2... | 10,000.00 0.2 10,000.00 
Franklin School (Additional Ground)....... 20.00 20.007 eee < 
Abington Avy. School (Additional Ground) 25.00 | 25.00 |) Seer é 
Lineoln School Sage oe bebe 5.00 500°) cease 
Unapportioned ............. : Sea) 12,630.06: | ..2:a1 te ceereae 12,335.06 
$ 80,915.09 | $ 15,690.00 | $ 65,225.09 
Buildings oe ceeccceeeeceeesstesesssessessesesstsrssssses-ne| $1,028,880.65 | $ 488,496.06 | $590,384.59 
Tend sare eat os ae re ee eee ee 80,915.09 15,690.00 65,225.09 
OUR. sean se .| $1,109,745.74 $ 454,186.06 | $655,559.68 
R. D. Arcur, Secretary. 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES AND SCHOOL 


FURNITURE. 


JUNE 30, 1918. 


Name of School] House | Sites Buildings 


Normal School Ge Pert eta ecle po C00. | S$. 268,000 
Barringer High .. ne ashes eect 82,000 285,000 
Central ©. & M. T. “High. ‘ee See ae Ee | 66 ,600 585,600 
East Side C. & M. T. eer are 43,000 393,000 
South Side ahh Es ete St a 52,000 365.,000 
West Side High... fs eS RE DO S000N ieee eee 
Abington AWenUe:....:... cusses Re ee 13,200 160,000 
Poleranler Street... 0 peer coches Ate 2 9,600 62,000 
SoG are SACS 00 Cie RR ee) A a 20,000 191,000 
Belmont Avenue .............2..... ek Ee Bee 48,000 250,000 
arr LT COUs sh ai es Sch dS 35,000 164,000 
PAGER OCU 8 ie okt ee REI Set cea 12,800 105,000 
See CTERG ok eee ete ae Be | 21,000 50,000 
Oey DY Oe We Pee La Se ae eee a 25,000 275,000 
BOT SS GLEE tacts, te eee ate a | 20,000: 59,000 
eNOS TEES BS) L a Als beh TR, i Ud eh ey Si a 12,000 170,000 
TIT BEN (MNS 60 St ee 8 ee 31,200 154 ,000: 
BUI RUOOME SOT OCD 2 Ooo e Se ac te sew isoine ns 32,000 100,000 
SEBS EUG URC CU: ote oc ee nec snvnt sae ec | 22,000 51,000 
Deen ei er RT eo 8-98 000 255,090 
LLEPSYD SING 2 So a I RO sles PS A alee | 3,000 2,500 
BMAADOTMGA VENTE ©2025 528. :d deol Pe 23,000 12,800 
Elizabeth Avenue District........... 2. 2.04..| 2S SOO HS shies cinta 
LEST Se og le ET Sil yale a : 20,400 100,000 
PEIEDOCTICN “A VEDUC cies sk cee ioecce eck hese enced 30,000 118,000 
TEE ON ARS iy si ca Oe ne a 24 ,500 145,000 
SIT SEE LS ae et Perea aeha UP he 16,500 155,000 
TR ITUONITe ACE (cn ee he A 24,000 170,000 
CED IS 0 GD Sc Oe Oe a OES ae eee 20,800: 53,000 | 
eI Tat Oe nce ee et, ee ee eS 22,000 199,000 
Hawthorne Avenue District.......0.0000000000 002. fh DTD Paeee Boece oes 
sonn Oatiin’ .o2 2. fh cy RE a 20,100 205,000 
Joseph E. Haynes... EE NE Sed 50,000 300, 000: 
Tei TR) ToS Oe ORS eh ca eR 20 25,000 265 ,000 
PAW TER CAS LTOCL =... is tee} oD 30,000 45,000 
Lineoln .. ess 10,800 75,000 
Madison . 18,000 245,000 
McKinley (old) . eo Se ar ae | 15, 3 105 ,500 
McKinley area eleicm eee: fhe Sree eee te eg Rae 35,000 | 119,000 
Milford .. Be A SEES © (5 RS aed eee 26,000 | 200,000 
Miller Street. 5 ied A Tae 0". -, OaRS ER IES, Jae 27,400 205,000 
LCE Ss NECTEY TER S103 N21 o) ARO ee 5 ae 10,000 60,000 
Sgt WOR ERT TES ga CSR OE SY or AR a a 27 ,000 145,000 
PSE CLOW ec) ee 40,550 254,000 
SARL get a ee Neel 2 40,300 295,000 
2 COAST ap | SRD) Be Ra ae ene i 24 ,000 ees 
Se Se RES ae Sega ae 15,000 115,500 
RPOOD UR ETGIUL © 2 ccitack isin ese acc era: | 48,500 276,000 
SAREE eA WETIUI Cs. opuns ee oe arte fo Secaceesceohese -essese 13, 200 30,500 
Sixteenth Ward Site ag ee pee: TS ODO terre eter eek. 
South Street . : ek! 12,000 51,000 
South Eighth Street... | 94’ 000 144,000 
Routh Market Street 2c seeecsssenntiee| 20, 000: 58,000 
South Tenth Street . een 34,750 45,000: 
Southern Section (Maple Avenue)... Mees Ga 1d: 5OOn Meester ke ees 
Speedway Avenue... a MSA RS 19,800 77,000 
Sl ter TREE ee Se alae eee 15,000 19,000 
Lone LTR 210110 cea SE ae 10,000 48,000 
(Sv HS) fd CO a a 7,000 31,500 
PIA V CNC (oo. 2.5 ee eo eS 24 ,000 53,000 
SIRI so) oie Sees SS a 7,500 | 7,000 
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Total 


374,500 
400,300 
726 ,200 
492,200 
462,000 
50,000 
184 ,200 
74,900 
218,500 
307,000 
206 ,500 
123 ,800 
74,500 
312,000 
82,400 
190,500 
194,300 
137,000 
76,600 
292 ,000 
5,800 
36,800 
28 ,800 
124,400 
152,000 
175,000 
181,000 
201,500 
76,600 
230 500 
11,275 
234 ,900 
359, 000 
305,500 
76,800 
88 ,800 
272,100 
130,300 
158,500 
232,300 
242 ,900 
74,000 
179,000 
306,050 
353,800 
24,000 
135,500 
335,500 
45,300 
18,000 
66 ,000 
173 ,000 
81,000 
83,350 
14,500 
99,000 
35,500 
60,,5CO 
39,700 
80 ,000 
15,700 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF SCHOOL HOUSES, SITES AND SCHOOL 
FURNITURE—C ontinued 
| 
Furni- 
NAME OF SCHOOL Sites Buildings | tureand| Total 
Equipm’t, 
WiATTOHt SCTCC tree eee. eas 14,000 137,000 5,500 156,500 
Washington: street ee on eee 57,000 76,000 4,800 137,800 
Waverly AVelUG ee rece terrae ene 13,500 50,000 2,800 66,300 
Webster-bs. Sees) nae ee en eee 17,000 148 ,000 5,500 170,500 
WiesteSide <0 25 | Pee ee oa ee ee 23 , 200: 195,000 11,000 229,200 
Ungraded School No. 1 (West)...................- 10,000 16,300 1,000 ,300 
Ungraded School No. 2 (East)... 4,000 17,100 1,000 22,100 
OmenmAtrr ose tee 2 ee ee Se ee 1,000 3,300 600 4,900 
Faweett School of Industrial Arts............ 36,000 19,000: 1,000: 56,000 
Boys Vocational =(0ld) 2s 2,000 10,000 7,000 19,000 
Boys'’-Vocational (new) 3..2.2S 25000 An.) ; 25,000 
Girls’ Vocationall 3 Se 2 eee 40,000 48,000 7,300 95,300 
Alyea ‘Street. (Detective). 5. es ee 7,000 10,000 1,000 18,000 
Coe’s Place (Defective) ...:..:c.cccc.cccesseseeees 5,000! 20,000 2,000 _ 27,000 
Market Street (Medical Inspection De- 

partment and Clinic) ...00 2. 1... 80,000 18,000 2,000 100,000 

Physical ‘Training vield. 2. ee 55,000 5,000 5,000 4 
Marshall-Street“(shop)] ee eee 9,000 5,000 1,500 | 15,500 
$2,017,075 | $9,149,600 | $592,300 | $11,758,975 

ww 


$ 662.25 
8,355.29 


$ 731.08 
998. 
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Sixty-First and Sixty-Second Annual Reports 
of the 


Superintendent of Schools 


To the Honorable, the Board of Education of the City of 

Newark, N. J. 

GENTLEMEN :—In compliance with your regulations I 
have the honor to submit herewith the combined sixty- 
first and sixty-second annual reports of the public schools 
of the City of Newark, the tables being for the years end- 
ing June 30, 1917, and June 30, 1918, respectively. The 
delay in the preparation of these reports has been due to 
unusual and strenuous conditions, and to the amount of 
extra work made necessary by war activities. 

The Board of Education, on June 13, 1918, elected me 
to the position of Superintendent of Schools, it having been 
my privilege to serve as Acting Superintendent for long 
periods at a time during the four or more years that Dr. 
A. B. Poland, the former Superintendent, was in failing 
health. As principal, general supervisor, assistant superin- 
tendent, first assistant superintendent, and acting superin- 
tendent in the school system of Newark, there has been 
afforded me an unusual opportunity to become acquainted 
with the schools and the personnel of the teaching and 
supervisory forces. 

A cardinal principle of the policy of the man who Talk 
this responsible, highly honorable, and distinguished office, 
must be to act with equal sincerity and perfect justice to all, 
keeping ever in mind the fact that the real purpose of the 
schools is to educate children.. For no other reason are the 
great sums of money spent for school buildings, equipment, 
and maintenance. Another cardinal principle of policy is 
that changes must be essentially evolutionary rather than 
revolutionary in character to be really valuable. That 
which is slowly and surely evolved stands the tests of 
attack and time. It will be my constant aim to observe 
both of these principles in order that my administration of 
the office shall be permanently worthwhile and in the truest 
sense successful. 

Dr. Poland’s health began to fail in February, 1913. 
When he resigned as Superintendent of Schools to take 
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effect June 30, 1917, the Board of Education made him 
Superintendent Emeritus at a salary commensurate with the 
dignity of the office. He died September 15 of the same © 
year. On October 4, 1917, there was held in the South 
Side High School a Memorial Service, attended by the 
teachers of the schools and by his friends and colleagues 
from neighboring cities and states. On that occasion 
addresses were made by Hon. Frank H. Sommer, President 
of the Board of Education; Dr. Calvin N. Kendall, Com- 
missioner of Education of New Jersey; Dr. Andrew W. 
Edson, Associate Superintendent of Schools of New York 
City; Dr. Henry M. Snyder, Superintendent of Schools of 
Jersey City, and myself, his assistant and associate for 
thirteen years. Excerpts from the other addresses not 
being available, the following from my own are quoted in 
testimony and appreciation of Dr. Poland and his work: 


He was a good companion, a well-informed conversationalist, 
a ready and accomplished speaker. He was human in his likes 
and dislikes; he was master of himself; he was keen in dis- 
covering the motives of other men; he was discriminating in 
his judgment of men; he was wont to investigate, to collect facts, 
to reason upon a fact-basis and not upon an opinion-basis; he was 
farseeing, cautious in committing himself, able to give the value 
at once to any proposition presented to him, resolute in achieving his . 
purpose. He was not easily defeated, for he bided his time in tem- 
porary defeat and marshalled his forces again to the fray when 
“time and tide’ were auspicious. He had a keen appreciation of 
anything genuine, worthy, and serviceable, and little tolerance for 
weakness, inefficiency, or pretense. He admired a well equipped 
and skillful antagonist, respected ability and honor, praised spar- 
ingly, gave his confidence to few. Dr. Poland was pre-eminently 
a man with the contradictions and the strength of manhood. 

Dr. Poland’s career and services place him among the dis- 
tinguished educators of his day. He belonged to the group of edu- 
cational leaders to which Greenwood of Kansas City, Soldan of 
St. Louis, Gove of Denver, and Maxwell of New York belong. All 
in their heyday were men of the arena rather than men of the 
cloister. They wore the armor and strove valiantly and success- 
fully to make the office of Superintendent of Schools a power in 
extending the frontiers of education. Dr. Poland was associated 
with Harris, the philosophical thinker, the sage and seer of Amer- 
ican education. But unlike him his chief delight was in action, in 
handling men, and in solving problems rather than in reflecting 
upon the foundation principles of human culture. As editor of the 
Educational Review, however, he was in contact with this phase of 
educational development. His work on the great reports of the 
Committee of Fifteen and the Committee of Twelve gave him a 
secure place in the annals of national educational expansion and 
development. 

During Dr. Poland’s superintendency in Newark the school sys- 
tem grew by leaps and bounds and the extension of the work and 
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the increase of the activities were great. He was influential in 
causing the establishment of the architect’s department, the sup- 
plies department, the department of medical inspection, and other 
features in the administration of the system. Through his advocacy 
of better and more appropriate buildings a great reform was 
effected in this respect. The supervision of schools became an 
important part of school work under his direction. At the begin- 
ning he had one general supervisor, a supervisor of drawing, and 
one of music. There are now not only a general supervisor but 
a number of supervisors and assistants, and four assistant super- 
intendents. He developed the merit system in the appointment of 
teachers, recommended the establishment of classes for feeble- 
minded, deaf, and blind children, developed a plan for the expansion 
of secondary education marked by the building of three additional 
high schools, and fostered the new field of vocational training. He 
was the first pioneer who succeeded in establishing the all-year 
school. It had been tried elsewhere, but failed. He established 
foreign classes in the evening schools and sought to educate the 
foreigner in English and in citizenship. He reformed the evening 
schools by selecting only teachers of demonstrated worth as 
instructors. In these schools were the immigrant and the less 
fortunate of American youth. . He advocated and furthered the - 
wider use of school buildings that the ideals of community service 
might be fully realized. He was always glad to inaugurate new 
features of educational work, and he sought constantly to adjust 
the schools to the demand of the public and’ to an ever enlarging 
field of service to our advancing democracy. 


ENROLLMENT, COMMENTS, AND RECOM- 
MENDATIONS 


ENROLLMENT IN THE SEVERAL, SCHOOLS AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
YEAR JUNE 30, 1917, COMPARED WITH SIMILAR ENROLL- 
MENT FOR THE PRECEDING YEAR, AND INCLUDING 

HALF-DAY CLASSES 


—_—, 
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South Street:.. 


South Eighth Street... oS ER, 


South Market Street................ 
South Tenth Street.................. | 
Summer Avenue.....2......2.....0..- 
Summers PLACA. ee ee 
Sussex :AVeNUC...coeccdes-tecesseores| 
Walniit Street cen eee | 
Warren Street.228 ee ee) 
Washington Street.................... 
Waverly Avenue......2..00..2...0.0...| 
Webster (24223525 ee 
West Side... ihe Se 
Boys’ Vocational... i ee 
Girls’. Vocational 2 
Ungraded Neotel. 
Ungraded No. 222. 
Academy ‘Street Ungraded... 
Defective, Alyea Street.......... 
Defective, Coe’s Place.......... 
Defective, Robert Treat........ 
Defective, State Street.......... 
Deat ou 2 ee eee 
Blind, Robert Treat................ 
Blind, Washington Street...... 
Tubereular, Elizabeth Ave... 
Open Air, Camden Street... 
Open Air, Carteret......20..02. 
Open Air, 
Open Air, Hawkins Street... 
Open Air, John Catlin.......... 
Open Air, Lafayette................ 
Open Air, Lawrence Street....; 
Open Air, McKinley 
Open Airs Milford oes 
Open Air, Montgomery ........ 
Open Air, Morton Street........ 
Home for Crippled Children 
Co-operative School................. 
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EXPLANATION OF CHANGES IN ENROLLMENT IQI7 


The high school accommodations continue to be taxed to 
their full capacity. . This year an increase of 247 is shown 
in the enrollment over last year. ‘The new addition to the 
East Side High School will afford some relief. 

An increase of 95 is shown in the Abington Avenue 
School enrollment, indicating a steady growth in this school 
district. Provision for increase has been made by placing 
the school on the alternating plan, which will meet the 
needs for a few years only. 

The Alexander Street School closed with an increase in 
enrollment of only 5, but with eight classes on half time. A 
number of pupils belonging in this district were accommo- 
dated in the Lincoln School. The latter school shows an 
increase of 71 in enrollment with classes in the auditorium. 
The Vailsburg section is growing very rapidly, and addi- 
tional accommodations must be provided for this section of 
the city. 

The decrease in the Avon Avenue School of 143 was due 
to the return of pupils from the Waverly Avenue and Mil- 
ford districts that had been temporarily accommodated in 
the Avon Avenue School. The opening of the addition to 
the Milford School made it possible to accommodate these 
children in their home districts. 

The Belmont Avenue School shows a decrease of 97 in 
enrollment. There has been very little growth in this dis- 
trict, and the decrease is undoubtedly due to the more fre- 
quent promotions by reason of the all-year plan. This 
district was enlarged last September. | 

The Berkeley School shows an increase of 5 only in enroll- 
ment. ‘Two classes, however, were on part time at the close 
of the year. These classes have since been accommodated 
in a portable building. Additional facilities will soon be 
needed for this growing section of the city. 

The use of the Blum Street building was discontinued in 
June, 1916, and the pupils transferred to the South Tenth 
Street School at the beginning of the new term. ‘This 
accounts for the increase of 56 in the enrollment of South 
Tenth Street School. 
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The increase of 46 in the Burnet School enrollment is due ~ 
to the growth of that section of the district north of the ~ 
D.. L, & W.ROR. 

Changes in district lines and other adjustments in the 
fall made it possible to reduce the enrollment of Camden 
Street School by 58 and to dispense with the portable build- 
ing previously used there. 

Part of the increase of 377 in the Carteret School enroll- 
ment was due to the completion of the addition to this 
school building. At the beginning of the term, in Septem- 
ber, classes temporarily transferred to the Chestnut Street 
and Lafayette schools during reconstruction were returned 
to the Carteret School. The large increase, however, indi- 
cated also a growth in the school population of the district. 


The loss of 55 in the enrollment of the Chestnut Street 
School was mainly due to the return of pupils to the 
Carteret School that had been temporarily transferred to 
Chestnut Street School pending the erection of the addition 
to the Carteret building. 


Upon the completion of the Milford School addition, the 
district lines between Cleveland and Milford schools were 
changed. Pupils were transferred from Charlton Street 
School and from Cleveland School to the Milford School; 
also from the Waverly Avenue School to the Cleveland 
School. ‘These changes account for the decrease in enroll- 
ment in Charlton Street of 40 and in Waverly Avenue of 
140; and for the increase in enrollment in Cleveland of 44 
and in Milford of 245. 


The decrease of 347 in the Fifteenth Avenue School 
enrollment indicates to what extent this school was relieved — 
by the transfer of pupils to the West Side School. Through 
this transfer it was found possible to discontinue eight half 
day classes. 


The Franklin School, as well as the McKinley and Web- 
ster schools, continue to grow, there being a gain of 108, 89 
and 152, respectively, or a total of 349 in the enrollment of 
the three schools. This section of the city should receive 
the earnest consideration of the Board in the near future. 
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The Garfield School district is steadily growing, as evi- 
denced by a gain of 88 in enrollment. The present accom- 
modations are ample, however, as there are still unoccupied 
classrooms in this building. 

The decreases in the enrollment of the John Catlin (58) 
and Lafayette (105) schools are due to changes in district 
lines and the return of pupils to the Carteret School. 

The Madison School showed but little change (decrease 
of 25) in its enrollment. The year closed with six classes 
on part time and eleven classes making alternate use of 
classrooms, auditorium, and gymnasium. The new addition 
will afford considerable relief to this growing section of 
the city. 

Transfer of pupils to the Belmont Avenue School 


accounts for the decreased enrollment of 78 in the Newton 
School. 


Erection of fewer new homes in the South Eighth Street 
School district accounts for the decrease of 71 in enrollment. 


The loss of 57 in the South Market Street School enroll- 
ment is undoubtedly due to the shifting of population to 
other sections of the city. 


In order to relieve the overcrowded conditions in Camden 
Street School the district lines between the Camden Street 
and South Tenth Street districts were adjusted so as to 
transfer a number of pupils from Camden Street School to 
the South Tenth Street School, which accounts for the 
increase of 56 in the enrollment of the latter school. 


A gain of 79 in the Warren Street School enrollment 
indicates that this district is still growing The assembly 
room is now being utilized for classroom purposes. 

The gain of 128 in the West Side School enrollment is 
due mainly to the transfer of pupils from the Fifteenth 
Avenue district. 

There were in the schools at the time what were known 
as part time classes (half day classes) and alternating 
classes. Part time classes are those in which the children 
attend school but part of the time. Alternating classes are 
those which make alternate use of gymnasium, shops, audi- 
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torium, and classrooms. ‘The number of these alternating 
classes is necessarily limited in any one school unless the 
entire school is placed on the alternating plan. ‘The number 
of part time and alternating classes in June 1917 was as 


follows: 
Part Time Alternating 


Classes. Classes. Enrollment. 

Alexander: sptreet.2..20<- 8 att 341 
Berkeleyios3 3 on eae ae 2 me 92 
Pranichitits uae eee rt 4 175 
Hambtredigace..-- 22a. enc 2 4 271 
Madison. Seek eee 6 II 668 
IY Cod Gta 8 (oh gen een erie ee eS z. 74 
*Wehster™ 2.5.0. Mineo ty 3 110 

6 Moh Ga ie cet iy nie IE 18 24° 1,731 


* One class in office included. 


In order that all children on part time might be given a 
full day’s schooling, and that proper provision might be 
made for the expected increase in enrollment in all schools 
taxed to their capacity, the following recommendations were — 
adopted and became effective September 1917: : 


It was known that the completion of the Speedway building 
would relieve the Alexander Street School for at least a short 
time. 

That a portable bailding be provided for Berkeley School to 
accommodate the classes on part time and to provide for the 
expected growth of the succeeding year. 

That the John Catlin School be placed on the alternating Be 
The reasons for this were: (a) to make adequate provision for. the 
children improperly housed in the oldest portion of the South 
Market Street building, (b) to do away with the part time and 
alternating classes in Hamburg Place School, (c) to provide, 
through changes in district lines, for the expected increase in the 
] afayette district. 

That the Madison School be placed cn the alternating sia and 
thus make part time and alternating classes unnecessary. The 
addition to this building was to be completed by September 1918. 

That the McKinley School, or such part of it as may be found 
necessary, be placed on the alternating plan. The section of the 
city in which the McKinley School is situated is growing very 
rapidly. It was necessary during the preceding year to organize 
new classes in the Mckinley, Franklin, and Webster schools. By 
the above arrangement these schools, as well as the Burnet School, 
were relieved and provision was made for growth another year. 

That the Robert Treat School be placed" on the alternating plan. 

3y this arrangement such number of the pupils attending Bruce 
Street School as was found practicable were transferred to the 
Robert Treat building. The Bruce Street building was, in turn, 
occupied by the School for the Deaf, previously housed in the 
Girls’ Vocational Schoo! on Washington Street, where its growth 
had been hampered considerably by lack of necessary accommoda- 
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tions. Taking the School for the Deaf out of the Washington 
Street building made possible the further development of the Girls’ 
Vocational School, and afforded additional accommodations for the 
Fawcett School of Industrial Arts which was already using a part 
of this building. This made the use of the Campbell Street build- 
ing by the Fawcett School unnecessary. 


ENROLLMENT IN THE SEVERAL SCHOOLS AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
YEAR JUNE 30, 1918, COMPARED WITH SIMILAR 
ENROLLMENT FOR THE PRECEDING YEARY 


| 
SCHOOL es 1917 1918 | Increase Decrease 
Barringer High, Sr. mad 1,332 ae (ida RAY tad Sa 125 
Central C. & M. 'T. High, Sr. 1,748 1,647 tok nt 101 
East Side C. & M. T. High,| 
Sigh, DSO es Se ey eee ee eat | 637 550 A ees 87 
South Biles nigns Sree. .o2. es | ee LA 20E 150665 & yaaa, 135 
Mower tio. Ilene er ee 603 603 wees 
TM UEE(S PSS OAc 6 2] 0 aie ge ee a eae a 881 SS oes ee ee ee 
POOLE POAC les ere ae el), hpokon oe 466 46605 ae a eet 
Abington Avenue—All year...... 1,290 1,804 14 ae ee 
Alexander Street ....................0.4; 988 769 Rat task 169 
Aven Avene. seo 1,887 Cees ed Et | 8 
PeoUmMONi A VeNUGrG.-.2 cc. 1,689 OSG sEe Ee See 8 
ENA ES fob oe al | 1,455 1,456 ts te ee ele Oo. 
0S) BS ae ee ee | 833 893 igh enh fh eee 
Bruce Street . Serer ae 693 p23) ae ad eh ee | 435 
eens s 908. A 1,800. © | eR A Free. 
Camden Street ................. 1,016 1,098 Seat er eee 
Carteret i op geri Dee aes 1,120 1,199 79 [Pa eects 
Central Avenue... ee os | 1,242 1,308 66 
NOISE TG OMA CLC Usa ek ovacos ec ecac eens | 1,440 1,471 Siew a ye ee 
Chestnut: -Streetx2..2...2.. ea eet | 731 749 18 iene 
*Olevelaind y= Bem ¢ 4.) 2,042 DRG rok fede ees | 622 
Dayton .. SRA | 60 at Seve em ee Pe 6 
(eS eee eee | 955 LO car on ee ae 11 
Hiizabeth Avenue... 00. =... 255 250 heen: 5 
Fourteenth: Avenue.........:..........4 1,184 1,160 Pipher axrca | 24 
Iie p cd oh quik: © lal: > eae a ae 1,667 1,690 | 23 or 
Oe et Si nie tal be | 1,878 T161=> | Bas ta Sr ee 
Hamburg Place. ese a et ae ee 1,580 1,499 | bog ier eee 81 
Pia SET COG on ete es | 650 698 ABT ah pero e 
APUG TIAN ETIC (55 Jo chit o 8 scacc Avs oA iadveses 1,082 11,0942 + 12 ae oeee ee 
John Catlin... 1,195 1, 799 | GOL NEE le Ban eke 
An eer Haynes “(Morton St.) 1,566 1,570 Ae Sih ae 
Lafayette 38 550 Se eet awe 1,908 1,919 UK. Se ABR abd 
Lawrence Street...0..00....0..001.00. 5. 314 274 rte . 40 
Lincoln: -:...... PEE OMS ence 583 | 539 Sok Ss | . 44 
*Madison, Klint Coe. te 1,448 Pea TE Varo bie | 334 
ry $a et 2,196 2,485 PASTS i Pill | aed ec Oto 
MULTE EDs PSY nee eo 1,154 1,216 SVE ne RS aang ee 
Miller Street... ibwor irs 1,368 : Olea war Wis ssi. 
Mommouth = mtTeet, 2020. 1,055 1,046 bop Lager 9 
Mian Omen Vrs ee 926 SY pc ie ty tate eek 48 
Moses Bigelow (15th Ave.)..... ... 925 1,232 307 (te, 2 pace 
WaT a ie ae 5 A es See 1,797 1,807 1} - Sipe eee es 
Ridge ........... FE, oot 568 611 48 tee eee 
*Robert Treat, yilamee is 1,947 1,876 | 5) So 41 
Roseville Avenue eS a Ee oe | 400 420 | 20 iw ee coe 
South Street... es ted 955 875 pags eee 80 
South Eighth Street. a FEE aT 15126 1,213 oY fapselind ioe ay ee 
South Market Street... Stee 9380 BOT Se mele ccechen 439 
South Tenth CE PE LAE! 936 913 sf ae eres 23 
PUERORSEL OY SE Wee 2s a cite Be A Ren ae 346 | SIGART TH Uae saca 
Suntmer Avenue..020. nu... | 641 | G29 Uhre se saint 13 
Bimmer Pla? 9 ee 292 330 38 = ee 
SULT ETS give W720) 0: ee ee | 904 951 47 peo 
WRI Ge OETCCL, 0. ec <2. Oe 820 333 | 13 Asta? 
ieenert Miron tts es 875 970 | 95 an 
Washing ore street... 2... 717 737 20 Mae, 
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SCHOOL 1917 1918 Increase Decrease 

Waverly AVenue.........ceccccscccceeceeses 557 645 88 acpi 
Webster st eee eed 1,249 Lt --\5 fee 138 
West Side" 222-2 ee eae 1,925 1,642) 1 \"o ieee 283 
Boys’ Vocational... 168 166.- 3). 0 eee 12 
Girls’. Vocational.....3 0... 99 118 19 pita epee 
Ungraded'No, 1.2 ee 87 51 14 (2 oe eee 
Ungraded Nowe 2ee ee eel 39 40 ut Ghee 
Academy Street Ungraded........ ed 17 | - 18 1 pam 
Defective, Alyea Street 0.0.00... 65 70 | 5 tahoe 
Defective, ‘Coe’s Place .................. 113 118 | De hee 
Defective, Robert Treat. .............. 45 42 ee og ones 3 
Defective, State Street ............... 96 118 22 disienilg 
Defective, Waverly Avenue ......) we 31 | 31 pelasesovs 
Deal. 222 Bee rae rf 81 8 Ae 
Blind; Roberta reat... ee 9 9 | # eck eens 
Blind, Washington Street............ 10 10) Nae anes 
Tuberecular, Elizabeth Avenue.. 48 48 | ee ee erie 
Open Air, Camden Street ........... 380 29 Bie 1 
Open Air, Carteret 0... 80 80. . 5 | ¢ ees PO oA 
Open Air, ,Gartield...- > ee 30 28) Sie * 2 
Open Air, Hawkins Street. ........ 30 acorn yeh eee 80 
Open Air, John Catlin  .............. 29 29 [Py eee ae st 
Open Air, Joseph E. Haynes... 30 27 | ee 3 
Open Air, Lafayette .................... 31 80 i eee 1 
Open Air, Lawrence Street ........ 30 30 | ees ined 
Open Air, MeKinley 0.020.000.0000... 30 81 1 Prat 
Open- Air, Milford 2222) oeee ee 80 28 | ait, eee 2 
Open Air, Montgomery .............. 30 80. 41” Sean. eee AR; 
Open Air, South Market Street! _.......... 30 30 ee 
Home for Crippled Children........ 21 25 4 a 
Co-operative School... 27 5b Lt ee 15 
Continuation ee eee 24 24° "Gee % 
Total Joe a2 eee 62,476 63 ,382 4,309 3,403 

Net increase in total school en- 
rollment 285.3220 alee ee 906 ee 


+ For the first time since 1897, there were no half-day classes at the close 
of this year. 


* Seventh and eighth grades included in figures for Junior High Sehool. 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES IN ENROLLMENT I918 


At the close of the school year June 30, 1917, there were 
in the elementary schools eighteen classes on half time with 
an enrollment of 742. At the close of the school year June 
30, 1918, every pupil enrolled above the kindergarten had 
an opportunity to attend school full time, a condition that 
had not existed in the Newark schools since 1897. This 
condition was effected through a rearrangement of district 
lines and the placing of the four schools mentioned in the 
foregoing on the alternating plan. Another factor in bring- 
ing about this condition was the falling off in the last two. 
years in the increase in total enrollment. This falling off 
may be attributed to several causes, chief among which'were 
—reduced immigration, the dropping out of pupils in the 
upper grammar and high school grades to accept the tempt- 
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ing offers for employment made by war industries, and prac- 
tically no erection of new homes,—all due to the World 
War. | 


In considering the enrollment of the Cleveland, Madison, 
and Robert Treat schools, the elementary school and the 
junior high school departments are combined. 

Cleveland School shows a decrease of 19, due to the 
organization of the sixth grade again in the Waverly Avenue 
School. 


A gain of 47 is noted in the Madison School enrollment. 
The accommodations at this school are still ample owing 
to the introduction of the alternating plan. 


Robert Treat School shows a gain in enrollment of 395. 
This gain is mainly due to the transfer of pupils from the 
Bruce Street district. 


The loss in enrollment of 169 in Alexander Street School 
and 44 in Lincoln School is due to the opening of the new 
Speedway Avenue School. 


The Berkeley School again shows an increase in enroll- 
ment, this time of 60. Classes are being accommodated in 
a portable building and in the old frame annex. Half time 
classes will be necessary next year, as this district is growing 
very rapidly. 

The loss of 435 in the Bruce Street enrollment is due to 
the transfer of pupils of the third and fourth grades to the 
Robert Treat School in order to provide accommodations 
for the School for the Deaf in the Bruce Street building, 

Camden Street School shows a gain of 82 in enrollment, 
and the building is again taxed to its utmost capacity. 

Carteret School continues to grow, having gained 79 in 
enrollment during the past year. Slight relief was afforded 
this school by the transfer of pupils to the Chestnut Street 
and the John Catlin schools. A change in district lines may 
afford additional relief next year. 

A gain of 66 in the Central Avenue School enrollment is 
an evidence of the growth of this school district. All class- 
rooms are occupied, and several classes alternate in the use 
of classrooms, auditorium, and gymnasium. Half time 
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classes will be necessary next year. Some permanent relief 
should be afforded this district as the neighboring schools 
are all full. 

The gain of 18 in the Chestnut Street School enrollment 
is due to the transfer of pupils from the Carteret district. 


Despite the changes in district lines and the transfer of 
pupils to McKinley School a gain of 23 is shown in the 
enrollment of Franklin School. The building is taxed to 
its utmost capacity. Four classes are now making alternate 
use of classrooms, auditorium, and gymnasium. 

The Garfield School gain of 73 in enrollment indicates a 
steady growth in this district. Accommodations, however, 
are still ample in this building. 

Hamburg Place School closed in Juné 1918 with an enroll- 
ment of 81 less than the previous year. This loss is entirely 
due to changes in district lines and the transfer of pupils 
to the John Catlin School. The school will undoubtedly 


show a gain in enrollment next year. 


Changes in district lines and the transfer of pupils from 
the South Market Street School are responsible for the gain 
of 48 in the Hawkins Street School enrollment. 


The John Catlin School shows a gain of 604 in enrollment. 
The completion of the addition and the placing of the school 
on the alternating plan made it possible for the John Catlin 
School to relieve the neighboring schools, viz., South Street, 
Carteret, Hamburg Place, South Market Street, and 
Lafayette. This district is growing and the school will” 
soon be taxed to its fullest capacity. 


The McKinley School continues to grow. The heavy | 
gain of 289 in enrollment is to be attributed mainly to 
changes in district lines and the consequent transfer of 
pupils from the Franklin and Webster schools to this 
school. ‘This section of the city has outgrown its present 
school facilities and immediate relief is necessary. 

Milford School shows a gain of 62 in enrollment. ‘The 
classroom accommodations are ample in this school, but 


there is great need of suitable auditorium and gymnasium 
facilities. 
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The Miller Street School shows a steady gain in its enroll- 
ment, with an increase of 91 this past year. All the class- 
rooms in this building are now occupied. 

The decrease of 48 in the Montgomery School enrollment 
is due to the shifting of population in that section of the 
city. 

Upon the completion of the addition to the Moses Bigelow 
School in the spring, pupils sent over to the West Side 
School the year preceding were returned to the Moses 
Bigelow School. ‘This accounts for the large gain of 307 
in enrollment. This district is growing in school population. 

The loss of 80 in the South Street School enrollment is 
due to the transfer of pupils to the John Catlin School upon 
the completion of the addition to that building. South 
Street School is full and further relief may be necessary in 
the near future. 

The South Eighth Street School, which closed in June 
1917 with a decrease of 71 in enrollment, shows a gain of 
87 in June 1918. A change in district lines between the 
Bruce Street and South Eighth Street districts accounts, in 
part, for this increase. 

The loss of 439 in the South Market Street School enroll- 
ment is due to the cutting down of the district and the 
transfer of pupils to the Hawkins Street, John Catlin, and 
Hamburg Place schools. 

A gain of 47 is shown in the Sussex Avenue School 
enrollment. The court rooms which have been used for 
classroom purposes for the past three years are still being 
so utilized. 

Warren Street School shows a gain of 95 in enrollment. 
The assembly room and the courts are being utilized for 
classroom purposes in order to meet the growing demands 
of this school district. 

The gain of 88 in the Waverly Avenue School enrollment 
is due to the organization, again, of a sixth grade in this 
school. | | 

The decrease of 138 in the Webster School enrollment is 
accounted for by the transfer of pupils to the McKinley 
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School. ‘The change made it possible to do away with half 
day classes in Webster School. This relief, however, is 
only temporary as there is a steady growth in this district. 


The West Side School loss of 283 in enrollment is due 
torthe return of the pupils from the Moses Bigelow district 
sent over to West Side at the beginning of the building 
operations at the Moses Bigelow School. 


When considering the items for the budget for 1918, it 
was recommended that provision be made for additional 
accommodations as outlined below, the most pressing and 
immediate needs being at Franklin, Berkeley, and Lincoln 
schools. 


An addition to the Franklin School to consist of ten new class- 
rooms, an open air room, an enlarged kindergarten room of three 
units, a teachers’ room on the first floor, an auditorium, two gym- 
nasiums, and the purchase of additional land,—fifty feet on Cutler 
Street and fifty feet on Garside Street,—and the alteration of the 
interior of the present structure of the Franklin School to make 
it less hazardous. It was recommended that the addition be 
erected with all necessary accommodations for an alternating school, 
including locker facilities, as the Webster and McKinley schools 
are now full. The district of the latter school includes Sixth 
Avenue and as much of the McKinley School as is practicable is now 
on the alternating plan. 


An addition to the Berkeley School to consist of fourteen regu- 
lar classrooms, an open air room, and a gymnasium. In June 
1918 there were seven overflow classes accommodated in frame 
buildings and court rooms. The northern district lines are but a 
short distance from the building. This makes it necessary for 
children who ought to be in this school to go to one more distant. 
By the time the addition can be erected nine at least of the rooms 
will be filled, leaving five for future growth. The four-room frame 
building now used at the Berkeley School should be moved to the 
site owned by the Board of Education on Maple Avenue, corner of 
Pomona Avenue.. This would permit the establishment of a school 
which would relieve the Berkeley. 


An addition to the Lincoln School to consist of nine regular 
classrooms—four to be made from the present auditorium,—an 
open air room, a cooking room, a manual training room, an audi- 
torium, and a gymnasium, and the purchase of additional land, 
twenty-five feet wide, to the south of the present property. 


An addition to the Hawkins Street School which when com- 
bined with the present building will provide a school containing 
eleven or twelve special classrooms, eighteen regular classrooms, 
an auditorium, and two gymnasiums. This would afford accommo- 
dations for an alternating school of thirty-six units. Such a plan 
would permit ample provision for the expected growth in this com- 
munity. There is some uncertainty about the extent of the devel- 
opment of the neighborhood of Hawkins Street School. It is 
expected that the establishment of great industrial plants in the 
vicinity will bring many new residents to that section and that the 
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school accommodations must be increased but there are few facts 
now available for judging the extent of the future necessity. 

An addition to Abington Avenue School to consist of nine regular 
classrooms, an enlarged kindergarten, an open air room, and two 
gymnasiums; also the addition of a gallery to the present audi- 
torium, and the purchase of seventy-five feet of land on North 
Seventh Street and one hundred feet on North Sixth Street. 

An addition to Charlton Street School including a gymnasium and 
auditorium in order to provide more satisfactory accommodations. 

The erection of a new open air school on the Elizabeth Avenue 
site, to contain four classrooms, a cooking room, a dining room, 
teachers’ and physician’s rooms, a store room, a solarium, and the 
purchase of one hundred feet of land adjoining the present site on 
the west of the school. 5 

The erection of an ungraded school building to accommodate the 
children now attending the Academy Street Ungraded School. 


It was suggested that consideration should also be given 
to the unsatisfactory conditions at the Roseville Avenue 
School, and to the unsatisfactory buildings now housing 
the Washington Street and the Chestnut Street schools, and 
the advisability of erecting a new building on some central 
site to accommodate the pupils in attendance at these two 
schools. 


The John Catlin, the Madison, the McKinley (20 
classes), the Lafayette, and the Robert Treat schools were 
made alternating schools. This action accomplished the 
various desired objectives, and provided suitable, adequate, 
and sufficient accommodations. ‘The continued growth 
since that time of the Central Avenue and Warren Street, 
the Franklin and Webster, the Berkeley, the Alexander 
Street and Lincoln schools has changed a very satisfactory 
condition into one that makes necessary the resumption of 
building operations as soon as conditions permit. These 
schools, with the exception of Central Avenue, can not be 
placed on the alternating plan, for the buildings can not be 
adapted for the purpose because of structural or other diffi- 
culties. There must be additions to the Franklin, the 
Berkeley, and the Lincoln schools to provide the needed 
accommodations. The Central Avenue School should be 
made an alternating school in September 1919. This would 


relieve the Warren Street as well as the Central Avenue 
School. 


The progressive policy followed for some years has made 
Newark famous for the superior character of her school- 
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buildings. She has erected a number of buildings notable 
for convenience and beauty. The Berkeley, West Side, 
Ridge, Robert Treat, Cleveland, Central High, and South 
Side High are conspicuous examples. These structures fitly 
embody the thought that it is well to have children educated 
under proper hygienic conditions where beauty is a con- 
scious and effective force in the formation of good taste. 
The general policy has included not only the erection of new 
buildings, but additions and improvements to old structures. | 
Each year, until war prevented, some one of the dark, dingy, 
time-worn houses was somewhat modernized or made more 
attractive. The policy has won approval and com- 
mendation. 

There should be given increased attention to the enlarge- 
ment of school house sites to insure good light and adequate 
playgrounds. Playground space around school buildings, in 
the congested sections of the city, is becoming more and 
more desirable and even necessary. Play is now acknowl- 
edged to be a great educational means and the increased 
emphasis placed upon physical training and athletics justi- 
fies special effort to improve existing conditions wherever 
practicable. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS 


It is important and necessary that there should be a better 
organization of the schools if they are to be more efficient. 
There should be, first of all, a better classification of pupils 
based on mental age and ability. All children are not born 
with the same endowment or possibilities; they cannot be 
made equal in gifts or development or efficiency. The ulti- 
mate barriers are set by a power inexorable. ‘There are in 
the schools tens of thousands of children over age physio- 
logically, but only five, six, or seven years old mentally. 
The educational system must therefore be adjusted to meet 
this condition, so that the democratic theory of “equal oppor- 
tunity” for all may be fully exemplified as well as preached. 

There is a fallacy underlying the assumption that all chil- 
dren of a given physiological age must be in a specified 
grade, else they are to be considered retarded. All studies 
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of retardation are based upon this fallacy, and such studies 
are valuable only as they reveal the real conditions in the 
schools. They show the amount of retardation, not the 
causes and remedies. Consideration of the problem has 
resulted in mitigating to some degree the ravages of the 
“marking shark” among teachers. There is now evidence 
of greater justice in rating children. May it accumulate in 
great volume until marking ceases to be a factor in retarda- 
tion. As long as children are admitted to classes any time 
of the year they wish to enter them, so long there will be 
retardation and we must accept it. As long as there is 
immigration, there will be retardation, and we must accept 
it. The radical and absolutely necessary action is to accept 
a classification of children according to ability and attain- 
ment, and not according to physiological age. Such a classi- 
fication tends to reduce retardation. 


The prevailing system of classification in schools of good 
standing brings into one class children varying greatly in 
physiological age. In the same class of an intermediate 
grade there are often children varying from nine to fifteen 
years of age. The latter is said to be retarded, while the 
former is called “precocious,” or “smart,” or “bright.” ‘The 
presence of the fifteen-year old is a handicap to the nine- 
year old and the nine-year old is a menace to the fifteen- 
year old. The latter is made unhappy, is discouraged, and 
is in danger of losing confidence in himself, for the nine-year 
old creates a standard which the older child does not possess 
the ability to reach. These two are often not of the same 
mental age any more than they are not of the same physi- 
ological age. In schools where there are enough pupils, the 
classification can and ought to be made in accordance with 
the principle of giving each pupil an equal opportunity for 
the use of his powers. With careful, close, scientific classi- 
fication there must also be an adaptation of the work to the 
ability of the pupils, for the assumption that all can do the 
same work in the same time is as fallacious as that all 
twelve-year olds should be in the same grade. The proper 
steps in the solution of this problem in Newark are: 
re-classification of pupils in elementary schools, restoration 
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classes in these schools for special cases, coaching classes in 
high schools, and an increase of Binet classes for those men- 
tally below normal. 

At the close of June 1918 the Board’ of Education con- 
curred in a recommendation for a re-classification of the 
children in the schools of the city. ‘The action made such 
a re-classification mandatory. ‘The scheme may be illus- 
trated by considering that there are 120 children of a given 
grade—4B—in a school. ‘These children are divided into 
three groups, which for the lack of better names are desig- 
nated as rapid, regular, and slow. ‘These designations are 
used infrequently, for it is invidious and undemocratic to 
call a child slow, or to classify him at all in ordinary conver- 
sation or practice. Some terminology, however, is neces- 
sary, and the one that is used and adapted to all grades is, 
for instance, 4B? for the rapid or bright classes, 4B? for the 
regular or normal classes, and 4B* for the slow classes. If 
a teacher speaks of a B® class or an A? or a B* the initiated 
will know the interpretation thereof. If the 120 children 
divide equally into three groups of 40 each, it is very satis- 
factory; if they divide into 35 bright, 45 normal, and 40 
slow, that is good. If the number divides into 25 bright, 80 
normal, and 15 slow, then one class must have a group of 
25 Bt and 15 B?, another class of 40 B? and a third of 25 
B? and 15 B*. The practice of filling up classes with unfit 
pupils is to be stopped. To illustrate, syppose there are 
seven classes numbering 35, 38, 39, 36, 40, 37, 35, in all 260° 
pupils, they are not to be combined into six classes just for 
the sake of numbers. ‘This has been the custom, and it has 
reduced the effectiveness of the work. The practice of 
allowing pupils to skip a grade when they have not done the 
work of that grade, as well as that of filling up classes is to 
be stopped. In the first and second grades in schools not 
large enough to have several classes of one grade, the three 
groups are to be formed in a single room. Other classes 
below the fifth grade are to be divided into two such groups 
for the subjects of reading and arithmetic or such basic 
subjects as may be selected. The Assistant Superintendents 
have been directed to give particular attention to this impor- 
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tant matter of classification, and through a series of terms, 
to assist the principals in bringing about a satisfactory 
classification. 


The flexibility and adaptability of this scheme of classifi- 
cation makes it possible for the “bright” children to advance 
without the handicap of having slow or incapable pupils in 
the same class. The question will naturally be asked, ‘““Who 
is to have the bright class?” ‘The answer is that there is 
to be a rotation of teachers. It is only just that each 
teacher of a grade should share the joys as well as the 
sorrows of the grade. The rapid class is to have the priv- 
ilege of doing three terms’ work in two. The rotation of 
teachers, therefore, will need to be annual rather than semi- 
annual, unless for good reason the principal and assistant 
superintendent decree otherwise. No problem is presented 
by the regular or normal class, for the school system has 
hitherto been organized with that as the standard. It does 
five months’ work in five months. The slow class may take 
six or seven months to do five months’ work. When a 
rapid or a slow class is ready for promotion the Assistant 
Superintendent is to be consulted and arrangements made 
for the examination and promotion of the class. Promo- 
tions are to be made when pupils are ready for promotion 
and great care is to be taken to record such promotions. 
New blanks are to be furnished for reporting classification 
and promotion facts. 


The restoration classes in the elementary schools and the 
coaching classes in the high schools have been introduced 
and are to be increased in number, when possible, for the 
same purpose, namely, to assist the normal pupil who is 
lagging for any reason on his educational journey. There 
are and always will be pupils who do not apprehend the 
instruction given, with whom “mass teaching” is ineffective. 
These pupils must have the assistance which individual 
teaching in a small class gives. The possibilities for service 
in these classes are very great, and it is altogether likely 
that by their means we may save many children to the 
schools and to the refining and uplifting influences of educa- 
tion. Thousands of children start the elementary or the 
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secondary work, as you please, with high hopes and resolu- 
tion. ‘They do not possess the stamina to withstand the 
rigors of the educational winters. They have no intellec- 
tual mentor at home; they lack generations of educated for- 
bears. They become discouraged, lag, and fail. The school 
must save them, for their parents and friends can do 
nothing but plead and persuade and hope. The school must 
act, must offer opportunity, must be skillful, resourceful, 
successful. They are the children of a democracy that 
wants them educated. 


Classes are to be relieved of the lowest grade of sub- 
normal children as rapidly as possible. Since the constitu- 
tion of the state dictates and the intent of the people is, that 
all children shall be educated, the sub-normal child has 
rights in the school system. _He-has the right to be classed 
with children of his own mental age, to do the work of.a 
program of studies suited to his mentality. Newark has 
experts, in the school clinic, for the physiological .and 
psychological examination of these sub-normals. It is the 
aim of the Board to train these children intellectually to 
their maximum ability, which is usually fourth grade work, 
and to train them manually, fitting those that are capable 
for self-support. The classes composed of these children 
and the schools where they are segregated are to be known 
hereafter as Binet classes and Binet schools. 


The plan outlined is an effort to classify children in the 
right way, to adjust the work to their needs, and in a spirit 
as devoted as that shown by the men in the trenches and on 
the battlefields of Europe to go forward patiently and per- 
sistently in an endeavor to make the schools more efficient. 


PROVISIONS FOR ATYPICAL AND OTHER TYPES OF 
CHILDREN 

Newark manifests a humanitarian spirit in her provision 
for and care of atypical children. She has enrolled in her 
schools, as every large city has, a number that are of very 
slow mental action. They may be of normal mentality but 
are not well developed for their years. They are a great 
drag upon progress and reduce the percentages of promo- 
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tion. There are many others who may be classed as morally 
or physically or mentally defective—that is, below normal 
intelligence, or feebleminded. 


The plan of caring for the moral defective, is to transfer 
him, when unendurable, from one school to another often 
remote from the home school, where it is hoped a new 
environment and new associations may, and they often do, 
effect a reformation. The more troublesome boy of this 
kind is sent to one of the three so-called ungraded schools. 
These are situated, one near the centre of the city, one in 
the western section, and one in the eastern. ‘The two last 
mentioned schools have gymnasiums, shops, kitchens, and 
dining-rooms, as well as classrooms. ‘The attempt is made 
to have the curriculum in the manual arts as well as in the 
academic subjects well adapted to the needs of the pupils. 
Children—boys or girls—who are really incorrigible, with 
the consent of the parents, are committed to the Newark 
City Home maintained at Verona. ‘This home is not a part 
of the educational system. It would be advantageous to 
have it so. To make it distinctly a part of the educational 
scheme rather than a reformatory institution would add 
greatly to its usefulness and value, by taking from it even 
the suggestion of punishment and retribution. The chil- 
dren who are sent to this institution are those who have 
been sinned against and they are the victims often of vicious 
or degenerate forbears. The status of the Home should be 
that of an educational institution, the substitute for the good 
home and good parents. 


The physically defective children are the crippled, the 
anaemic, the tubercular, the blind, and the deaf. So far no 
special provision has been made for the crippled, although 
there are a number enrolled in the regular classes. A 
teacher has been assigned to teach in the Home for Crippled 
Children, but this is merely a makeshift. Newark needs and 
ought to have a day school for cripples, where special care 
can be taken of them. ‘Their presence in the regular schools 
is a great risk because of the danger of fire or panic. There 
are thirteen open window classes for the anaemic, and a 
fresh air school for the tuberculous. The city pays transpor- 
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tation charges for these pupils, furnishes food to them, and 
gives them every possible attention and care. There are two 
classes for the blind, where the most modern and best 
methods of instruction are used. ‘They have sent two 
pupils to the high schools where they do very satisfactory 
work. ‘There are four centres where specialists correct 
speech defects. ‘There are ten classes for the deaf, all in 
one school. ‘This arrangement permits the children to be 
well-graded. ‘Their progress in learning to speak is remark- 
able. Of the mentally defective, or feebleminded children, 
there are twenty-six classes in five different centres. The 
segregation of these classes in special schools permits care- 
ful grading. ‘There is need of an increase of these central 
schools so that the regular schools may be relieved of teach- 
ing the feebleminded who cannot be profited by academic 
study. ‘There are now housed in the Robert Treat School 
three classes of defectives. A fourth was authorized but 
was not formed for lack of room. Six or seven classes — 
should be organized in this section of the city as soon as 
possible. An opportunity will be afforded when the Boys’ 
Vocational School leaves the Wickliffe Street building to fit 
and use it for a Binet center. 


TRAINING FEEBLEMINDED PUPILS FOR SELF- 
SUPPORT 


There are some feebleminded pupils who can not be 
equipped for self-support. ‘They are the different grades 
of idiots and the lower grades of imbeciles. ‘The border 
line of the lower grades of morons, as well as other grades | 
of morons, may be trained for industrial employment. ‘The 
training will be increasingly satisfactory as they approach 
the normal. The program of studies for the industrial 
classes for defectives in the Newark schools includes car- 
pentry and cabinet-making, weaving, brush-making, basket- 
making, chair-caning, laundering, dressmaking, gardening, 
cooking, house-cleaning, serving, waiting, cobbling and shoe- 
blacking. All of these have been taught successfully, and 
they afford a good general industrial training. It is not 
clear that the schocls can make of these pupils skillful 
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mechanics. The pupils are affected by conditions outside 
the school and by the necessity to do any kind of work they 
can obtain. All that teachers can hope to do is to train in 
a general way for industrial work. The children acquire 
habits which prove useful and valuable. 


To train the feebleminded for industrial employment .the 
program of studies must be based upon the broadest possible 
sense-training and a wide “experience-training.”” The poor 
perceptive and associational powers of the feebleminded, the 
defective and fickle memory, the slow processes of reaching 
a judgment, the inability to concentrate will be urged against 
it. If it is accepted as final, the case is ended. But finality 
has not been reached in the training of the feebleminded. 
As yet we have nothing in the way of an organized, 
co-ordinated, well-defined “experience-training” to be com- 
pared with what is needed. A normal environment fur- 
nishes the normal child with this fundamental of education. 
Even for the normal child an intensive course in sense- 
training and basic experience would add much to his devel- 
opment. How much more then is it needed for feeble- 
minded children! We must provide purposefully and intel- 
ligently and systematically sense and basic experiences in 
very great number. It will undoubtedly prove true that 
many will not profit, but some will, even though in varying 
degrees of satisfaction. Those who do well will be the 
pupils who can be trained for vocational employment. 


But, the wisest educational policy, the well organized 
school, the right program of studies, the best- equipment, 
and the most skillful teachers, and the problem is solved for 
a chosen few only. Even the best can do only work of rou- 
tine character, requiring little initiative. They work as 
machines and need a guiding mind. ‘There are others who 
cannot be employed in the industries, for they have not 
mind strong enough to do more than the most menial and 
most mechanical kinds of work. What shall be done with 
them? Shall classes and schools be maintained merely to 
occupy these children until, lacking the care of parents or 
relatives or friends, they become the criminals and outcasts 
of society? No. The state must assume responsibility. 
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There must be a state policy, well carried out. The con- 
ception underlying the American educational scheme is that 
all shall be educated. If a child be able to learn much or 
little, that should he learn. His learning should be to some 
purpose. For the feebleminded child that purpose must be 
self-support, if possible, even though in the humblest 
manner. If society will not give him work, the state must. 
Several states have established homes for the feebleminded 
and colonies where farming is carried on by them under 
direction. ‘This points the way. If the state may establish 
farms where custodial care and home comforts and super- 
vised work are provided, why not factories, laundries, 
bakeries, and other institutions, where under like conditions 
those too feebleminded to care for themselves may help 
carry the load of the state by earning their own way. ‘This 
will be less satisfactory and less valuable than the life in 
the open, but it is necessary to help the feebleminded. There 
may be several reasons advanced against such a plan, but 
they are not valid from any other than a purely selfish 
standpoint. In a democracy there must be not only equal 
opportunity, but a measurable distribution of the comforts 
and blessings and happiness of life. The state seeks to 
protect all against ignorance, delinquency, disease, vice, and 
dependency. Her chief and most effective method is by 
education. She must herself attempt regulation and bear 
the greater part of the burden, receiving such assistance as 
the beneficiary may be able to render. 


DEPARTMENTAL SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION 


Another adjustment making for greater efficiency was the 
introduction of the departmental system of instruction in 
seventh and eighth grades. With the establishment of 
Junior High Schools in September 1917 some principals 
were given authority to organize these upper grammar 
grades on the departmental plan. The experiment was suc- 
cessful and met with widespread approval so that it was 
later made compulsory for all subjects in the seventh and 
eighth grades and voluntary for the fifth and sixth grades 
for the special subjects of drawing, music, and sewing. 1 
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was not intended that special teachers should be appointed 
to teach these special subjects, but that teachers who could 
best teach them should be assigned to the work, as teachers 
were assigned to academic subjects in the upper grades. 

The classroom system causes loss of time for the essential 
subjects. This system is adapted to small schools but not 
to the complex condition now existing in large schools. The 
introduction of physical training and shop work into the 
elementary schools upset the program of lessons in other 
subjects and complicated the whole scheme of instruction. 
To illustrate, the time required for physical training is one 
hundred fifty minutes per week; the time for shop work, 
ninety minutes per week. ‘The boys went to the gymnasium 
for one hundred fifty minutes, while the girls were taught 
in the classroom by their academic teachers; when the girls 
went to the gymnasium for the same lesson, the boys were 
taught by the academic teacher. ‘The same lessons in the 
essential subjects were thus taught twice, causing loss of 
time. The sewing, cooking, and woodwork caused the 
same objection in regard to use of time. When the period 
for woodwork and cooking happened to be the same, the 
academic teacher had no lessons to teach, being idle one and 
one half hours. It was clear that this loss of time and 
energy could be prevented by using the departmental plan 
of instruction instead of the classroom plan. Beside, under 
the classroom system of instruction, each elementary teacher 
taught arithmetic, reading, spelling, grammar, composition, 
geography, history, drawing, sewing, physiology and hygiene, 
elementary science, civics, music, penmanship. This pro- 
gram of work was too comprehensive and too taxing. It 
demanded too much for one teacher to prepare. ‘The 
departmental plan reduced the number of subjects for any 
one teacher and so tended to increase his efficiency and 
success. 3 

One of the chief advantages of the departmental plan, 
especially in the seventh and eighth grades, is the opportu- 
nity it affords the pupil for adjusting himself to a system 
suited to his age and development. It seems a better time 
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to make the adjustment than to wait until he is in the high 
school. | 

Elementary and secondary schools are not as closely 
articulated as they should be. They differ widely in organ- 
ization and class management, so much so, that there has — 
come to be what is known as the “gap” between them. 
Retardation in the lower classes of the high school is due, 
in some measure, to this mal-adjustment. 


The departmental plan tends to diminish the mortality in 
the high schools and to reduce the retardation. Further, it 
necessitates giving the required time to all the subjects. 
There is a time for everything. No subject is neglected. 
The program is fixed and it is carried out each day. . The 
plan tends to make the pupils more independent of the 
teacher and results in greater concentration of mind on the 
part of students. The plan means promotion by subject, 
and pupils knowing this will apply themselves, for they feel 
that they will need to do so to be promoted. The added 
elasticity in this respect is an adjustment that will make. 
for greater efficiency. 


ALTERNATING SCHOOLS 


Better classification and the departmental system of in- 
struction contribute much to the elasticity of the school — 
system. In addition there must be different types of schools 
to serve the masses of children now and in future to be 
educated. These children have varying needs and the old 
type of school with its inflexible scheme of classification and 
organization and its dilettanté way of teaching the manual. 
arts is destined to lose caste. It has been found wanting, 
and the handwriting is already on the wall. The alternating 
school—of which the Cleveland School is an excellent type 
—with its flexibility, its special teachers, its experts in the 
essential subjects, and its greater opportunities of training 
in the manual arts is here. Its superiority will be generally 
acknowledged and will place it in front venk within a 
decade. ‘This type of school is not a finished product sprung 
Minerva-like from the brain of Jupiter. It will need to be 
developed and to be adjusted. All the criticisms hurled at 
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it by its critics and enemies have been criticisms of its mal- 
adjustment and not of its fundamental purpose and plan. 
It is clear that it has greater possibilities than any type of 
school yet evolved and that it is destined, if properly sup- 
ported, to render public education more serviceable. 


Since the last report was published Newark has added six 
to the two schools of this type then in existence—the West 
Side, the McKinley, the Robert Treat, the John Catlin, the 
Madison, and the Lafayette schools. 


ALL YEAR ALTERNATING SCHOOLS AND ALL YEAR 
SCHOOLS 

The alternating in combination with the all year plan 
makes a school of a very unusual type. Newark has in- 
creased her all year schools to seven. ‘Iwo of these are 
special schools—the School for Tubercular Children and the 
Boys’ Vocational School. Of the other five, the Belmont 
Avenue and the Newton schools are on the regular all year 
plan while the Abington Avenue, the McKinley, and the 
Lafayette schools are on the all year alternating plan. To 
the casual observer the all year schools of the regular type 
appear to be merely good schools of the usual kind. They 
differ in that they do forty-eight weeks of work every year, 
graduate four classes, and are reorganized four times during 
the period. The second type, the all year alternating, of 
which the Abington Avenue is the oldest, combines the best 
features of both these innovations. In these schools the 
~day begins at 8:30 and closes at 3:40 with an average period 
of about an hour for luncheon. The daily time for indi- 
vidual pupils above the third grade is six hours, while in 
all year schools of the first type it is five and a quarter 
hours. The all year alternating school is divided into an 
“X” and a “Y” school to provide for the alternation, the 
same as the regular alternating schools. 


Both of these types of schools have manual training and 
printing shops, sewing, cooking, drawing, music, and science 
rooms, gymnasium and playrooms—two or more in a build- 
ing,—auditoriums, gardens, and one a cobbling shop. In 
ordinary schools manual training is taught one period a 
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week, sewing one, and cooking one,—the latter in certain 
classes only,—drawing an hour a week, and music ten or 
twelve minutes a day. Science is a failure in these schools, 
but in alternating schools it is a success. In the alternating 
schools all the subjects mentioned above have a period a day 
in cycles of twelve weeks each. The educational opportu- 
nity is thus immensely increased and a greater degree of 
skill is acquired by the pupils in all the manual arts taught. 
The auditoriums are used fifteen minutes a day, or the 
equivalent, in the ordinary school; in alternating schools 
they are in almost constant use for singing, for dramatiza- 
tion, for illustrated lectures, for phonographic concerts, for 
moving picture exhibitions. The opportunities of such a 
school have a practical value, too, for in the Abington Ave- 
nute School the produce raised in the garden—eleven city 
lots, 25 by 100 feet each—is canned by the girls in the 
domestic science room. ‘The boys of the school are taught 
cobbling and are able to earn money by their skill. The 
alternating plan adds to the advantages of the regular all 
year plan great flexibility in the school organization and 
enriches the curriculum by play, auditorium features, and 
the special activities of laboratory, shop and studio, provid- 
ing the children with instruction in manual and other arts 
that is really worth while. 


The all year schools have been in operation long enough 
and the evidence is sufficiently convincing to assert that the 
experiment has been successful. As the plan is improved 
from time to time there will be an increasing satisfaction in 
the conduct and development of these schools. They have 
met a vital need. 


Attendance of pupils and service of teachers in these 
schools in the summer are voluntary. If teachers in a cer- _ 
tain school do not care to teach during the summer session 
there are always a number of experienced teachers of given 
grades from other schools who are glad to accept the posi- 
tions. The testimony of the teachers almost without excep- 
tion is that there are no detrimental effects upon their 
health. They say it has not been impaired by the extra 
work. Some say that they return to school in September 
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somewhat lacking in the buoyancy and freshness character- 
istic of those who have had two or three months’ vacation. 
Others say they prefer to teach in the summer, not only 
because of the extra salary, but because the long vacation 
is tiresome and they have no regular work to do. There- 
fore, it seems to be demonstrated that the health of pupils 
and teachers is not injured by the summer work. 


Following are some of the criticisms of the all year 
schools and answers thereto: 


There is too much extra clerical work for teachers, due 
to the frequent promotions. For this there is a remedy easy 
to find. 

There is too much work to be done in three months. The 
speed is too great, exceeding the capacity of children to 
assimilate knowledge. It may be remarked that children 
assimilate readily that which interests them and that which 
they can use. There should be an examination of the sub- 
ject matter and the method of presenting it before giving 
great weight to the criticism. 


The re-organization necessary July I is a weakness. At 
this time the twenty-five per cent of the pupils who do not 
wish to attend drop out, leaving the seventy-five per cent 
who do attend. ‘There seems no satisfactory plan to avoid 
this. Further study may develop one. It is notable that 
the capable and interested pupils remain. There are no dis- 
ciplinary difficulties, for the capable pupils stay to work. 


Frequent promotions prevent teachers from becoming well — 
acquainted with their pupils. In the lower grades teachers 
keep their classes several terms; in the upper classes, 
teachers have the pupils through successive grades in a 
specified subject. 

It 1s claimed by unfriendly critics that the longer day in 
the all year alternating schools is too taxing for children. 
There are ten recitation periods of forty minutes each, the 
grammar grade and fourth grade pupils devote nine of them 
to school work,—five to academic, two to shop, one to assem- 
bly, and one to gymnasium; second and third grade classes 
have eight, and the first grade, seven. ‘The criticism is 
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unwarranted, for the diversity of interest, the change of 
environment, and the appeal of the work to the children 
makes it so attractive that it is not burdensome. Patrons 
of the schools have accepted them with their long hours, 
approved of them, and expressed appreciation of their edu- 
cational advantages. 

The all year schools are not well articulated with the high 
schools. ‘This has been true even of elementary schools of 
the regular type. 

Pupils graduating December rt and March 1 are admitted 
to special classes where they are kept together, studying 
only two subjects, until they can be absorbed into the regu- 
lar classes February 1 and September r. ‘This is a make- 
shift. The criticism is justified and can be removed by 
having an all year high school. 

The advantages of all year schools are many, and are 
greatly in excess of their disadvantages. The latter are 
only handicaps which adjustment and wise management and 
good administration may remove. ‘These schools have been 
fully appreciated in the industrial sections of the city, 
where they are undeniably successful and popular. It is in 
these sections that they are a blessing, for the children do 
not leave town in the summer in any large numbers. 

With the peace which closes the World War, reconstruc- 
tion begins and the new era opens. ‘The great service of 
the American school to the nation and to the cause of democ- 
racy will be more and more realized and appreciated. With 
this there will be an insistence that the school shall give 
greater service, more diversified service, service to all the 
youth—not merely to the intellectuals—of the nation. This 
cannot be done with hosts of children withdrawing before 
they have finished the sixth grade, nor can it be done upon 
the theory that elementary education is a preparation for 
the college preparatory work of the secondary school. ‘To 
do it the children must be kept in the schools; they must get 
through the elementary schools earlier than is now usual. 
They must be educated in secondary schools for their life 
work rather than for college admission. Some must be edu- 
cated in practical arts, some in mechanic arts, some for 
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commercial pursuits, some for academic distinction and 
leadership. ‘The goals must be more clearly recognized and 
more earnestly sought. The all year school will prove of 
great importance in this already inaugurated program of 
service. If widely introduced the all year school will be of 
great assistance in the prospective development of this ser- 
vice, for it will enable pupils to finish their preliminary work 
and to start two years earlier the intensive work designed to 
make them efficient as men and women and as citizens of a 
nation that has given her blood and her treasure to make 
the world safe for democracy and hopes to make democracy 
safe for the world. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING LAW AND THE LONGER 
SCHOOL DAY 

The war caused the people to take an inventory of condi- 
tions affecting the body politic and stimulated legislatures to 
action in providing for the general welfare. The Legisla- 
ture of New Jersey voiced the prevailing sentiment of the 
people when it passed a Physical Training Law and made it 
compulsory. The law provides that one hundred fifty 
minutes per week shall be given to physical training and 
divides the work into two phases,—informational and prac- 
tical. The latter includes setting-up exercises, games, danc- 
ing, marching, calisthenics, gymnastics, and athletics. The 
purpose is to insure physical development and to conserve 
health and strength so that the nation may have men and 
women of strong bodies, steady nerves, and clear minds. It 
is not a military measure, for no provision is made for mili- 
tary training. ‘The Legislature and the state leaders of New 
Jersey were not stampeded by the militarists, but were wise 
in their action in providing for adequate compulsory 
physical training, leaving to future necessity whatever mili- 
tary training may be necessary for the young men of the 
state. The new law required no great changes in our 
schools because for more than a decade we have been giving 
the kind of training called for. 


The physical training work has for its direct purpose 
improvement in the posture of pupils, in order to make it 
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possible for all the vital organs to perform their functions 
without restriction. ‘The various systematic exercises are 
to develop grace and vigor, and to promote digestion, assimi- 
lation, growth, development, and power of endurance. Many 
of the grammar schools and all of the high schools have 
gymnasiums. Apparatus work is thus made general alike 


for boys and girls. Dancing and games constitute an impor- — 


tant feature in the physical training. ‘This insures an ele- 


| 
j 
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ment of enjoyment which adds greatly to the value of calis- 


thenics and gymnastics. Athletics is now an important part — 


of the work. ‘The various field and track events are prac- 
ticed by the several schools for an annual meet held in June 
of each year. The purpose is to get the largest possible 
number of pupils interested in these events so that the bene- 
fits may be general. In addition, schools have senior and 
junior baseball and soccer leagues which play series of 
games for the championship. It is gratifying to realize that 
we have made such satisfactory progress in our work in 
physical education. The important change made by the 
state law was to lengthen the school day one-half hour to 
provide for an increased amount of work. 


WAR ACTIVITIES IN THE SCHOOLS 


Great demands in the way of war service have been 
made upon the time of the schools. The compensation for 
this and for the energy spent has been the development of 


a spirit of intense patriotism among teachers and pupils and 


the recognition on the part of the state and national govern- 
ments of the place and importance of the schools. It is 
significant, too, that much attention and interest on the part 
of the people have resulted from the War Activities in the 
schools. Next to the appropriation of money it is the most 
important evidence of the belief of all in the schools. It 
was good for teachers and pupils to be invited to serve and 
for them to give service. The lessons taught and learned 
are not less valuable than those from books. 

The War Activities included the Liberty Loan and War 
Savings Stamp drives, Red Cross campaigns, food conserva- 
tion, fuel conservation, war gardens, farm Jabor enlist- 
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ments, Belgian and Armenian Relief, Y. M. C. A. and Allied 
War Work drives, Junior Red Cross Auxiliaries, as well as 
many other forms of relief work such as knitting bees and 
the adoption of war orphans by teachers or faculties. 


The Liberty Loan campaigns were in charge of commit- 
tees of which Assistant Superintendent J. Wilmer Kennedy 
was chairman, and were carried on intensively by means of 
talks by Mr. Uzal H. McCarter, Chairman of the Liberty 
Loan Committee, by the Superintendent of Schools and 
others in auditoriums and classrooms and four-minute 
speeches by the pupils. Compositions were written by the 
pupils and literature distributed in the homes. A great re- 
sponse came to the appeals as shown by the fact that the 
subscriptions secured through the schools reached the 
enormous total of $1,232,900. Many of the pupils in the 
upper grades and in the high schools have become - bond- 
holders and an opportunity has been given to teach valuable 
lessons regarding investments and income. 

Closely related to the Liberty Loan campaigns have beer 
the Thrift and War Savings Stamp drives with their 
resultant effects in the teaching of thrift. From January 1 
to July 1, this work was in charge of Mr. Robert B. Argue, 
Secretary of the Board of Education, during the summer 
it was in charge of Mr. Warren O. Hager, principal of the 
Warren Street School, since September 1, it has been in 
charge of Assistant Superintendent Elmer K. Sexton. Some 
of the schools have made remarkable successes with this 
campaign. The South Side High School sold stamps 
between January 1, 1918 and January 1, 1919 to the value 
of $21,638.51. Hawthorne School, Madison School, and 
Cleveland School won great credit with sales of over $10,000 
in each. The total sales in all the schools from January 1, 
1918 to January I, 1919 amounted to $256,156.58. 

Not only has the response been generous to campaigns 
that meant investment and savings, but the appeal for gifts 
to special war activities has met with a like response. 
Teachers and employees of the Board of Education gave a 
total of $22,676 to the Red Cross and the campaign for 
membership resulted in practically 100% in every school. 
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A collection for the Surgical Dressings Committee amounted 
to $3151 and a collection for Armenian-Syrian Relief to 
$4205.50. Y. M. C. A., Knights of Columbus, and War 
Camp Community drives resulted in contributions amount- 
ing to $12,000 and the recent United War Work campaign 
brought $12,260 in addition to $23,459.15 which the Victory 
Boys and Girls in the schools have pledged themselves to 
earn and give. 


In thirty-five of the schools, Junior Red Cross Auxiliaries 
have been formed with a total membership of over 35,000. 
Before an auxiliary can be organized in a school the mem- 
bership of every pupil in the school is required and an 
amount of money equal to $.25 per pupil must be raised. 
This fund provides a credit for the school upon which it 
may draw for materials used in Red Cross work. With the 
consent of the schools 10% of the fund raised, or the sum 
of $496.00 was voted to the sufferers from the Morgan 
explosion. : 


In addition to the above the domestic art classes had 


completed in June, 1918 over twenty thousand articles for 
war relief work, as shown by the following table: 


WAR RELIEF WORK DONE BY THE DOMESTIC ART CLASSES OF 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ENDING JUNE, 1918 


Dress skirts (women’s)... 2 Coats and sacks (infants’) 234 
Petticoats,ousat se ae 37. Cambric shirts (infants’). 379 
Dresses (virls-) te sen 102 Hemmed squares ..............-- 1,372 
Waists {tk ee eee 63 Hospital bootssac2ces = Saeed -30 
Drawers, s parts Gosener ae 64.. “Bath robés..:...4.. eee 34 
Black aprousici3aen eee 30. Bed shoes, pairsiaeeee 18 
Sweaters—Jersey cloth........ 26 Medicine glass covers.......... 227 
Caps and hats—woolen........ 113° ‘Bandages =...) age 225 
Slips and dresses (infants’) 410 T-binders oo... .cccecseeecseeeeee 381 
Flannel shirts (infants’)..... 182 _ Dressing~cases....-a.ccceteees 167 
Socks and bootees (in- Surgical «apronSisuni eee 18 
fants’) = S. .ic eee ae, 221 Doctors’ aprons planned 
Wrappers (women’s).......... 30 and - cutisoi.. Seen aay 
Nightgowns .....: ee 35 - Housewives)... 701 
Capes with ‘hood..................0. 60 - Knitted articles... oa 2,871 
Waists.and skirtss.¢ 22, 24 Posters ..2easeeeeeee 555 
Refugee garments.................. 100 Hospital bed shirts............... 167 
Wool raglan coats and Leggings, -pdir. eee 12 
éaps to. snatch See ba: 20 Hot water bag covers.......... 200 
Eiderdown blankets (in- Arm slings. 23.0) 2 437 
fants’) 5s 30 Bandage winders.................. aA 
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EBIMDTESSER: Ai. oPiG tases 3,500 Tables—3 ft. by 8 ft... 12 
1 RR AE SE Aaa 5,790 Filled 800 housewives 
Surgical aprons planned Strung 7I gross buttons 

OO Ie | sd ot 683 Wound 3,000 cards of cotton 
Hospital pillows................... 1,060 Made 5,000 buttonholes for Red 
Peter. Cooper rings.............. 9 Cross garments 
Woolen knitted quilts.......... 100 


An equal number of useful articles which will be sold in 
a Red Cross Bazaar have been completed in other manual 
arts classes. 

Among the war activities, mention should be made of 
the special food conservation work done in the schools under 
the direction of Assistant Superintendent Shirley during 
the summer of 1917. Beginning in July and continuing 
through August four educational centers were in opera- 
tion,—at Barringer, Central, and South Side High Schools, 
and at Lafayette School,—morning and afternoon for five 
days each week. The Girls’ Vocational School was used 
as a conservational center for the same period of time, and 
the work was continued in the afternoons through Sep- 
tember in order to give the girls full benefit of the special 
instruction. 

At the educational centers women were taught the best 
and most economical ways of canning fruits and vegetables. 
Lessons were also given in preserving fruit juices for jelly 
making and beverages, in drying fruits and vegetables, in 
making corn meal breads, economical cakes and desserts. 
Various other important phases of the conservation work 
were efficiently taught. 

The 352 women attending displayed great enthusiasm, 
some of them even organizing groups for women in their 
neighborhoods whose family affairs precluded their attend- 
ance at one of the educational centers. A-record was 
obtained of 21,262 containers that were put up by the women 
in their homes. ‘This is believed to be about twenty-five per 
cent of the actual number of jars conserved in the homes of 
those receiving instruction at the centers. It would be diffi- 
cult to obtain an exact measure of the educational value of 
the work done at these centers. 

The educational side of the project, under the direction of 
Miss Mary L. Caufield, Supervisor of Domestic Science, 
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was further developed in the summer schools where 724 
containers were filled in the course of the instruction given. 


The conservational center of the Girls’ Vocational School 
was under the direction of Miss Griselda Ellis, Principal of 
the school. ‘The work was established on a patriotic basis 
and every woman who gave a portion of her time was made 
to feel that she was directly contributing to her country’s 
need. 

During the eight-week campaign 135 public-spirited 
women gave their services for a whole day or half a day 
each five-day week in helping to conserve food. 8,425 con- 
tainers were filled by these women at the center and retained 
as the property of the Board of Education. 


Close cooperation with the school gardens was main- 
tained during the whole period. Mr. Warren A. Roe, 
Supervisor of Home and School Gardens, and his corps of 
assistants gathered the crops from the school gardens twice 
a week and sent them to the centers and to the summer 
schools. Of the vegetables canned at the various centers, 
1,028 jars were produce from the school gardens. 


The food conserved at all the centers was sold to the 
students, to outside individuals, to the managers of the 
various school lunch rooms, and to the manager of the 
Soldiers’ Training School at the Central Commercial and 
Manual Training High School. Such fruits and vegetables 
as were suitable were used in the classes in domestic science. 


Through the kindness and cooperation of Mr. Edward W. 
Scudder, Chairman of the Food and Production Committee 
of the Mayor’s Committee on National Defense, several 
hundred registration cards were provided. In addition, Mr. 
Scudder supplied several hundred letters announcing that 
Newark, through its loyal and patriotic Board of Education 
and cooperative organizations, was ready to help the women 
of Newark in the education of food conservation. 

In addition to articles appearing in the daily press, hand- 
painted posters were made by students of the Fawcett School 
of Industrial Arts. Two sets of moving picture films were 
made by the Pathe Studio. These were shown in one hun- 
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dred forty-one cities in the United States in connection 
with Mr. Hoover’s propaganda. 


The excellent results obtained in this war activity reflect 
great credit upon all who were concerned in its inception 
and management. The spirit of cooperation and the enthusi- 
asm of the workers were worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. 


Collections of books and magazines for the use of soldiers 
have been made in the schools and 20,000 text books have 
been forwarded through the Free Public Library for use in 
camps and cantonments. 


Seventy-one pupils of the high and grammar schools 
enlisted in the army or navy and twenty-six teachers entered 
some branch of the war service. 


The tangible results of the war activities in the schools 
are likely to be permanent. The physical training work is a 
part of a national health and efficiency campaign which will 
result in the development of a larger and sturdier physical 
American. Not only will venereal disease and alcoholism 
receive intelligent treatment as a warning but sex health will 
be taught as an affirmative measure for national well-being. 
These are fundamental needs. Other phases of the programme 
will be the expanded work in mass athletics, insuring to 
all, not to the stars alone, the exercise and the physical 
and resulting mental development comparable to some degree 
to that of the ancient Greeks. The thrift habit will be 
strengthened and made permanent by the establishment of 
school savings banks, which will eventually change America 
from an extravagant, prodigal, and wasteful nation into one 
where frugality is a prominent trait. The usual types of 
work in the schools have been vitalized and motivated as 
never before and this is a result of great value. In the 
school gardens have been grown the vegetables canned in 
the school kitchens and this supply of food has been used in 
schools where penny luncheons are served and in the special 
schools where food is provided. The making of garments in 
the domestic art department has made the instruction very 
practical. The collection and selection of information in 
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preparation for the four-minute speeches and the delivery 
of these speeches have been remarkably stimulating and 
successful in teaching the mother tongue. 


The study of the war has made evident facts of great 
moment; first, that ancient history should be relegated to 
the colleges where the mature student may expand his knowl- 
edge by the study of the remote past; second, that the 
attempt to teach in detail the European background of Amer- 
ican history to children from eight to twelve years of age is 
a mistake. What is needed in the elementary schools of 
America is the teaching of American history as the unfold- 
ing desire and constant effort for freedom, the events 
marking the successive steps in its achievement—that for 
political freedom culminating in the Revolutionary War, 
that for personal freedom culminating in the Civil War, 
and that for industrial freedom culminating in the World 
War. ‘The effort to teach history as an encyclopedic mass 
has failed in the American schools, and the new revelation 
will change our practice. The one great result of the war 
study will be a rational purposeful treatment of American 
history with the object of making American citizens realize 
and appreciate the tremendous significance of America in 
the progress of mankind. A new emphasis and a real 
purpose has been given the study of civics, economics, and 
sociology in secondary schools. All the theoretical phases 
of these studies will be relegated to the colleges and vital 
facts which bear directly upon the life of today should and 
will constitute in greater measure the matter of instruction. 

The war activities have convinced many teachers that 
students posses latent energy and ability which has not 
hitherto been used, that the initiative, common sense, and 
reliability of students are assets that should be more 
generally used in the school. The passive student drinking 
in knowledge in designated drafts with an autocratic pedant 
to dispense them has been the age-old ideal. The war 
activities have brought a new type to the fore, that of the 
energetic, responsible, cooperating student, developing his 
powers through active participation in the educational work | 
furnished by the school and managed by a liberal and broad- 
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minded educated man or woman. ‘These activities have 
developed an ideal of the inter-dependence of the peoples of 
the world, an ideal of the duty and pleasure and value of 
service, and an ideal of patriotism that is not academic and 
hazy but vital and clear and impelling. The War Activities 
have stimulated the schools and have made very clear new 
methods of procedure and new aims to work for. 


SOURCE MATERIAL AND THE INDUCTIVE METHOD 
OF TEACHING 


At this time more than ever before, theories of all kinds 
are under discussion to determine their validity and value, 
and institutions are under investigation to discover their 
return in service for the vast expenditure for their main- 
tenance. ‘This is especially true education. A brief survey 
of methods of instruction is, therefore, of interest and value. 


It is undeniably true, although not universally approved, 
that one main feature of modern educational procedure is to 
_ enrich the courses by the use of valuable informational and 
cultural material, not alone of the past, but of the present; 
another feature is to develop powers of observation, infer- 
ence, and judgment by the use of the inductive method—the 
basis of all modern progress and, especially, of the scien- 
tific advance of the last fifty years. The indictment of a 
lack of thoroughness is often made against the schools, the 
claim being that the old time methods produced better 
results. All the evidence available contradicts such an 
assertion. It is patent to the least observing that children in 
these days are better informed, have wider interests, have 
more power to judge, to form opinions and to discuss all 
matters of public and private interest than children trained 
under the old regime. 


A survey of the methods of instruction by the Superin- 
tendent to discover the use of source material and the 
inductive method, caused the preparation of a report by him 
on types of work, compiled in large part from statements of 
representative teachers of the school system. It is of more 
than ephemeral interest in showing the character of the 
instruction in the schools, and presents a striking contrast to 
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“learning lessons from a book” in vogue a generation ago. 
A brief summary of the methods used in the elementary 
schools and a few excerpts from the survey bearing upon 
methods in use in the high schools will be sufficient to show 
the salient features. 


SUMMARY OF METHODS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Whenever possible a lesson is based on personal investi- 
gation and the text book is supplemented by the use of the 
daily papers, pictures, material from the Library, weather 
maps, stereopticon views, and lantern slides. Frequently the 
classes visit places in and near Newark to study some form 
of industry or of civic accomplishment. The reading les- 
sons and historical events are often dramatized. -In the 
composition work the narrations, expositions, and descrip- 
tions are taken from the pupil’s own experience. Debates 
upon questions of history or civics, or the questions of the 
day are held, pupils preparing themselves with care. The 
subject of business letters and notes is introduced by using 
the affairs of the class; as, letters regarding class pins, 
requesting government pamphlets, and similar matters. 
These letters are read in class, the pupils making criticisms 
and suggestions. ‘The pupils discuss editorials relating to 
local and to national affairs, and make much use of maga- 
zines and newspapers in all lessons. Cartoons are planned 
and drawn .by the pupils, increasing the interest of all. 
Extracts from the best sources are often read to the class. 
They do much towards rounding out the pupils’ ideas of 
subjects under discussion. Literature and oratory are cor- 
related with the history. The use of patriotic poems and 
of state documents and of the great speeches of national 
orators helps very materially to form correct ideas of 
important events. Reference books and periodicals are very 
freely used. Pupils in some classes have found it interesting 
to keep a scrap book—one part for geography, others for 
travel, inventions, literature, history, noted men, con- 
sressional legislation. Reports on information thus collected 
are given in class meetings. 
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Source material is frequently used in teaching arithmetic ; 
such as, deposit slips and blank checks, building and loan 
shares, sample certificates, annual reports of varicus asso- 
ciations, deposit slips, a cancelled mortgage and its accom- 
panying bond, blank mortgage and bond, cancelled chattel 
mortgage, miscellaneous current literature advertising mort- 
gages on real estate, bonds of various kinds, the financial 
page of daily newspapers. Pupils pretend to buy stocks and 
bonds, sell them, buy them again, using prices quoted in the 
daily papers. Pupils discuss reasons why some stock 1s 
selling above par and other stock below. Newark Public 
Service Stock, municipal and other bonds are discussed. 
The textbook is not referred to in the best teaching until 
such presentations, as the above indicates, have been made. 
~ In the teaching of taxes, the itemized city expense list, which 
may be had at the Tax Collector’s office, is often used. This 
list gives, for example, the amount of money needed to run 
the city. The expenditures are discussed, particularly those 
_of*the schools. The cost of running the Fire Department 
for one year, the Police Department, the City Hospital, the 
interest on bonds, and other municipal matters are discussed. 
Through this tax list the pupils are awakened to the fact of 
what taxes really are and why the rate becomes high. Prob- 
lems are made out from this source; for example, what per 
cent of the city’s expenses is the school expense? 


EXCERPTS SHOWING HIGH SCHOOL PROCEDURE 


A large part of the teaching of English is done by the inductive 
method. Grammar is taught more through the use of the black- 
board than of the textbook. The forms of composition and the 
principles of rhetoric are taught directly from the literature the 
pupils study, the formal study of rhetoric serving only to empha- 
size facts already established and to furnish additional illustrations. 
Lessom assignments in literature are made with the development 
of the judgment of the student in mind. . He is trained to select 
material and is forced to make comparisons in reaching conclu- 
sions. 

The work of the several grades in English is distinguished by 
specific uses of the inductive method. The 1B’s are asked to report 
on the manners and customs of the ancient Greeks and on famous 
contemporaries. In both cases it is the intention that pupils shall 
use, wherever possible, more than a single source. The rapid 
survey of American literature which forms part of the 1A term 
is based on the reading of several volumes and on class reports, 
and not on any one text. The 2B term involves a cursory analysis 
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of. Roman history, based on no stated text. The required work of 


this grade is the reading of several of Shakespeare’s plays for the 


purpose of drawing conclusions as to his methods of portraying | 


character, of unfolding his story, of pleasing the audience that saw 
his plays, of suiting his dramas to the theater building of his time. 
Conclusions are given to the class in the form of reports by 
individuals. In the 2A grade the course requires the reading of 
several novels of various types. The history of fiction, divided 
into numerous topics, is discussed by pupils in this grade as a 
result of independent investigation. The 3B term offers an excel- 
lent example of the use of sources, as shown in the study of news- 
papers, magazines, and advertisements. The class work is entirely 
inductive in character, and is based on the independent analyses of 
subject matter made by students. The 3A term offers an instance 
almost as good in the study of contemporary drama, which involves 
the reading of different plays by different members of the class and 
the discussion of the conclusions they reach. The manners and 
customs of four eras in English civilization form the subjects of 
reports in ‘the 4B term. The 4A’s, aside from their vocational 
themes, which are altogether independent in character and are 
written out of a large mass of considerably varied material, are 
required to undertake a simple literary investigation, calling for 
the power to form conclusions of their own. The whole senior 
year may be said to be inductive. Students read the history of 
English and of American literature and at the same time study 
selections from English and American poetry. They are encouraged 
at all times to form and express individual judgments including 
judgments contrary to those of the teacher. 


Some of the subjects taught inductively are current events, cur- 
rent literature, outlines, the message of various authors, style, 


figures of speech, composition, grammar, principles of the short. 


story, drama and the like. The increasing use of the school and 
city libraries, in connection with these and other topics, develops 
powers of generalization in the three vital phases of all work in 
English—investigation, arrangement, and presentation. 


The policy fn commercial subjects is to develop the reasoning 
powers of the students by as great a use of practical business 


problems as may be possible. A considerable portion of these are, 


necessarily, theoretical problems presented through the medium of 
textbooks. To illustrate, the work in Bookkeeping is largely based 
on specially prepared source material which forms a part of the 
author’s development of the subject. As great use of other source 
material is made as time will permit. Actual experiences of the 
pupils in store purchases and in home affairs are used, if pupils 
are willing to mention them in class. This includes such items as 
keeping account as treasurer of a club or society, and the keeping 
of household accounts. 


In the History of Commerce and Commercial Geography classes, 
an effort is made to use sufficient current matter to add interest 
and keep the subject up-to-date. In teaching the latter subject, 
especially, the use of source material is common. Industries are 
visited; city officials and others are interviewed; conditions in the 
streets and homes are noted,—thus, statistics and facts are col- 
lected and compared. This is necessary as there is no textbook for 


use in the half term devoted to Newark Study. During the | 
remainder of the year research work is done in the Free Public 


Library. 
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In Commercial Law, the case method is employed to a consider- 
able extent. When possible, cases coming under the personal notice 
of the members of the class are considered; such as, court cases, 
real-estate transfers, crganization of new corporations. Commer- 
cial Law in one of the bigh schools is taught by means of a book 
containing over four hundred cases. These are printed on cards, 
which are given to the pupils during the recitation in order to 
provide practice and drill in applying the principles of decisions 
which they have studied in the textbook. For homework, about 
forty typewritten lessons are also used, each containing from five 
to tén cases. This practice is very valuable in developing powers 
of generalization. The pupils obtain a grasp of the subject that is 
impossible under the old “straight-reading’ method. 


The term “source material’ cannot be applied to anything with 
greater truth than to well chosen texts for the study of a foreign 
tongue. They certainly contain the linguistic facts and principles 
with which students must deal. Pupils are required to read foreign 
books independently and to write reports on each book read. The 
more advanced students are sent to the library and allowed to 
choose books to read. ‘This practice is successful except that at 
times pupils select books not suited to them. However, they come 
to feel that they can read the language they are studying and are 
gradually gaining a mastery of it. In the higher grades the pupils 
often compare different drafts of the same poem and decide which 
one pleases them most. Copies are obtained in the school library. 
Pupils are required to write original paragraphs in the foreign 
tongue, to praraphrase the text, to read it in a different tense—in 
short the pupils use the language for themselves. In case of a 
modern language, the language is used in the classroom and pupils 
are urged whenever possible to talk it with their acquaintances who 
speak it and to attend lectures given in the language they are 
studying. In the senior year the notes in the textbook are not 
used, but others are written and kept by the pupils in a note-book. 
The purpose in mind in the study of foreign literatures is to discover 
the history, the political, social, moral, educational, and religious 
views of a foreign nation from the texts read. By collecting and 
comparing the leading ideas with those of our own and of other 
nations inductive reasoning power is developed. 


. Laboratory methods are employed frequently as an aid in mathe- 

matical teaching in the technical schools; such as, estimating, 
measuring, weighing. These are used in the instruction—carpenter’ s 
and draftsman’s tools, tapes, building plans and blue prints, technical 
handbooks and tables, protractors, slide rules, models of the various 
solids, pulleys, threads, a model of the gasoline engine and a min- 
iature house constructed in the wood shop. Visits are made to 
factories and to the school power plant. The classes construct 
models in cardboard, wood, and metal. Boys have made in. the 
shop levels, clinometers, and a crude sort of transit for rough 
surveying. 


First year Algebra in the technical course allows time for induc- 
tive work and for applications in the field of house building, metal 
work, plumbing, machine shop practice, and mechanical drawing. 


In Geometry the work is largely composed of courses in original 
exercises and methods of attack. A few propositions are proved 
completely by induction. The final form of the proofs of thé 
original exercises is deductive, but those proofs are discovered by 
the analytic method, which is a form of induction. Having by 
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such an analysis discovered -a possible proof or solution, the rest — 
of the work consists in putting it in good form, following sound 
deductive reasoning. In order to prevent ready-made answers in 
the preliminary analysis, much of the work is done without reference 
to the textbook. The textbooks themselves omit many demonstra- 
tions. The number of desirable regular propositions in geometry 
being limited, the major emphasis is placed upon the discovery of 
proofs and solutions for original exercises and problems. ‘These 
are carefully graded as to difficulty, so that many of them are 
within reach of the very weakest student. Some, on the other 
hand, are of such difficulty as to test the powers of the brightest 
students. 


Deduction plays 4 very important part in mathematical work, but 
it is used, in most cases, only after the subject has been attacked 
inductively. Purely deductive methods are confined to the solu- 
tions of important fundamental problems by means of formulae 
previously demonstrated. For instance, the formulae for the roots 
of a quadratic equation, formulae for the progressions, the per- 
mutations, etc., are developed, thoroughly memorized, and applied. 


The text book in scientific branches is primarily regarded as a 
reference book to be used regularly and constantly but not for the 
presentation of a given topic. Whenever possible, the lesson ‘is 
presented in the laboratory first. There the student himself does 
the work, makes the observations, and, by the aid of questions in the 
outline and from the teacher, draws his own conclusions. He is 
expected to obtain the intended result of an experiment and to 
state it clearly. 


On account of the rapid development in Physics and Chemistry 
it is more and more difficult to assign textbook lessons. Roughly 
speaking, the “straight-reading text” probably constitutes fifty per 
cenf of B Physics assignments and not more than ten per cent of 
A Physics. Four periods a week in experimentation in the labora- 
tories are required in Chemistry. In all branches of science the 
inductive method is preeminently in use. Our -schools are very 
much up-to-date and progressive in this field of knowledge. ; 

Newark students, on account of the varied manufacturing indus- 
tries, are, for the most part, well supplied with material to be used 
as the basis of inductive lessons. Excursions to industrial plants 
or scientific exhibitions are taken and from these’ observations are 
made which become bases for first hand work. Topics for inves- 
tigation are assigned to students who have special opportunities 
for observation or who have special aptitude in some division of 
the work. Sometimes this can be no more than a study of other 
books than the text, but usually it is a study of machines or pro- 
cesses with which the student has had actual contact. Reports in 
such cases are required of the students. The laboratory equipment 
and facilities and the school libraries are some of the adjuncts to 
the textbook in the science work. 


{In History, Civics, and Economics the schools are not at all 
bound to the textbook for material. The practice, however, varies 
somewhat with the grade of work. In the second year, the textbook 
is used more than in the third or fourth, on account of the imma- 
tuirity of the student. The school library is used much in these 
years. Periodical material and. newspaper clippings are collected 
in great abundance. The work throughout is organized in a series 
of problems with the hope of securing interest on the part of the 
student. , 
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In History, aside from the textbook work in class, students are 
required to read at least three hundred pages outside the class, not 
fiction, Readings in various collections of source material are 
assigned. In this kind of historical study, the amount in each case 
is las in SO far as it is possible, to the need of the particular 
student 


The use of source material is most helpful if students have first 
secured a fairly clear background of the history of the period with 
which the particular material is concerned. Of course, the real 
purpose of studying the material out of which history is made is 
to get from the student a reaction which the textbook does not give. 


To illustrate the method used, the student may study in the text- 
book the debate between Hayne and Webster and may have an 
understanding of the events that led up to the debate as they are 
narrated by the author, and yet he may fail to perceive its 
importance in its relation to the drift of opinion over state sov- 
ereignty and slavery, may fail to catch somewhat of the thrill of the 
moment, may fail to experience in his own mind and feeling the 
tremendous surge of passion and thought of that dramatic occasion. 
To help the student to get this reaction, sometime in advance of 
the day the subject is to be presented, a program similar to the 
following (which was used in one of our schools) is arranged as a 
class exercise: 


1. March’s Reminiscences of the Debate. This is a thrilling 
account of the debate by one who heard it. A part of this 
is read before the class to create the atmosphere. 

2. Presentation of Hayne’s Argument. This is given by a 
student who has read the speech and has prepared with the 

. ‘teacher’s help an outline of the important points. 

3. Recitation of some of the best parts of the oration. The 
student receives somé training in delivery so it will be 
effective. 

Presentation of Webster’s Argument in reply. 

Recitation of extracts from the oration. 

Crystallizing of the reaction. 


aye 


Such an exercise enables all members of the class to visualize the 
better the great occasion; they really identify themselves with it, they 
become a part of it, and they go away with the impression, which the 
teacher has had in mind, that when a large part of the nation 
believed as did Hayne and another part as did Webster, there 
was in the making conditions out of which civil war was inevitable. 


Another example of the use of original sources -in American 
History may help further to. show the. methods and the aims. In 
connection with the study of the period of the Constitution, the 
class may be organized into a state- convention for the purpose of 
considering whether jor not to adopt the Constitution. To imagine 
themselves back in 1788 is not difficult, and they study the debates 
of the state convention and the periodical literature and letters of 
the period as though they were participants in the events of the 
day. The class may be divided into two parties—those in favor of 
adoption and those against it. Leaders are appointed to look after 
the organizing of the arguments. Sometimes a public debate 
between representatives of two classes is held. 

In Civics a great variety of material of this nature is used with 
the same end in view.. The works of standard writers are consulted 
om economic and social problems. Articles found in magazines or 
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books, and-municipal, state, and federal reports are read and dis- 
cussed in order to “develop powers of generalization. and inductive 
reasoning.”. The work in Municipal Civics is particularly rich, in 
opportunities for induction. The source material is varied, abun- 
dant, and scholarly. It is found in great part in the pamphlets 
published by the Board of Education. It was selected and compiled 
with excellent judgment by our own teachers; in fact, one of our 
late teachers of history was a pioneer in this particular field. 


In Economics. as typical, every student in one school, in addition 
to textbook work, is required to write an original thesis on some 
topic pertaining to the subject, the reading of which will require. at 
least. twenty minutes. ‘The material for this work is obtained by 
investigation from current literature, magazines, reviews, and from 
the works of standard writers on economic and social problems, 
Specifically, the following source materials are used in one school, 
which is.typical of all: 


1. Municipal Civics. Reports of the departments of the city 
government; articles in newspapers and magazines on the 
activities in Newark and other cities, reports of the institu- 
tions, both public and private. Furthermore, visits are made 
to a considerable number of the institutions of the city, 
careful studies of them at first hand are made upon their 
function, activities and accomplishment. 

2. Greek History and Roman History. Davis’ and Webster’s 
Sources in Ancient History are used. Selections from the 
translations of ancient authors, translations of inscriptions, 
letters, and speeches are read. 

3. English History. Some of the original documents and some 
works of literature of the several periods are studied; for 
instance, Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canterbury Tales. There 
is available for class use Tuell and Hatch’s Source Book, 
the most of which is used. 

4. American History. In the school library are several excel- 
lent source books which are very generally used, such as 
Hart’s Contemporaries, MacDonald’s Charters, Old South 
Leaflets, Volumes of Orations, etc. There are several 
volumes of the Archives of New jersey. 


From the foregoing it is evident that the textbook in the 
schools of Newark is a means to an end and is supplemented 
by the use of reference books and authorities in the several 
branches of instruction. The use of periodicals, reports, and 
other like source materials is customary. Visits to factories, 
public buildings, parks, museums are made by many classes 
in the course of a year in the study and investigation of 
various topics. Many of the schools possess lanterns and 
stereoscopes and an abundance of stereopticon views for 


illustrative instruction. The use of pictures and specimens 
is common. 


‘In every department of work the teachers of Newark are 
using inductive methods of instruction and “source material”’ 
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as distinguished from “straight reading text.” The’ old 
formal memoriter methods of instruction have disappeared 
almost entirely from the schools. ‘The effort is made to have 
children collect facts, to compare them, to draw correct 
inferences from this comparison, and to record these infer- 
ences with precision. Perfection is not possible because the 
schools teach children. A measure of success is evident 
when the general intelligence and interests of children are 
observed. Another measure is their independent individual 
judgments of public men and of current events. In the 
upper grammar grades and in the high schools discussions 
upon political, civic, economic, and moral questions reflect 
great credit upon students and teachers. Public opinion of 
tremendous portent is in the making in the schools. The 
interest is real and not perfunctory; the instruction, vital 
not formal. ; 


NEED OF CONCENTRATION 


Notwithstanding the excellent work done in the schools 
as shown under “Source Material and the Inductive Method 
of Teaching,” there is more needed in teaching and training 
the child than investigation and discovery. ‘Times have 
changed remarkably in a few years. It was not long ago 
that a child learned his lessons and did the tasks which were 
assigned him with less help than is now usual. He seemed 
more independent. We must remember, however, that the 
matter of study was simpler then than now and that mem- 
orizing was done without a direct appeal to the imagination 
or judgment or other powers of the child. It is a matter of 
grave doubt whether the child really gained much at the 
time. The aim was to store information for future use. As 
time passed the student apprehended what he had acquired, 
although it was assumed he had done so at first. The com- 
plaint against this procedure caused it to be abandoned and 
a new method was introduced to take its place. It is now 
often necessary to teach the same thing many times at 
irregular intervals. 


The heuristic method alone is not wholly satisfactory in 
training and in teaching children. We need something addi- 
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: 


tional. The memory cannot be ignored, but must be used 
as well as other powers of the mind. It is my opinion that 
the new methods of teaching are. a great improvement upon 
the old but that a corrective must be applied to remedy the 
weakness we all recognize. We must train the child to a 
greater degree of concentration and develop in him a sense 
of personal responsibility for the work. It would almost 
seem to be the assumption that an education can be acquired 
as the smallpox is caught—by being exposed to it. A child 
does not expect to accomplish a difficult task. He expects 
to give time out of school to the many diversions of the day 
and to attend the school without making much effort to 
profit by its opportunities and its advantages. The home 
life of the child and the attitude of parents are, in a measure, 
responsible. If the child is rightly taught, all the powers of 
his mind—perception, imagination, memory, judgment, 
reasoning—will be exercised but there must be on his part 
the right attitude toward the work and the effort to form 
the habit of concentration. 


It would be helpful if public opinion could be aroused to 
support the authority of the schools and the reasonable 
efforts to educate the youth of the country. There is a 
tremendous loss financially because few believe in the thor- 
ough and proper performance of this task. We have been 
a thoughtless and careless people, not only in spending 
money, but in other ways. Educationally, it is shown when 
the public demands that teachers shall teach, but not. that 
pupils shall learn. The inference too often is that if pupils 
do not learn the teacher is at fault. There must be a sense 
of responsibility and more application on the part of the 
pupils. These can come not only through effective efforts 
of educators but through the growth of a strong supporting 
public opinion. * 

This concentration is much needed in the formation of 
good habits connected with the key subjects of language 
and penmanship. There is no possibility of doubt on the 
part of those who know the schools that these subjects are 
taught better than ever before. The methods in use in that 
phase of language training known as reading give results 
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in a year which formerly required at least five years. to 
obtain. The reading matter now used in the grades was 
formerly used only in high schools. In fact, the elementary 
schools are teaching reading so well that the high schools 
complain that they ‘“poach upon their preserves.” The 
excellence of the method and the superior quality of the 
matter used are, as asserted, beyond doubt. There is more 
reason for the often heard criticism of the composition work 
of children. A careful study of the causes for these criti- 
cisms by those competent to judge will reveal the fact that 
the disinclination of children to form habits of application 
and thoroughness has given rise to such criticism. They have 
a constitutional aversion to the habit of being careful. It ts 
contrary to child nature to be careful. Only by constant 
inhibition of the tendency to run wild and by painstaking 
effort to be careful can the right habit be formed. While the 
schools are working assiduously to this end the varying 
abilities of children show varying results. It is one of the 
great problems of education, always present, but never com- 
pletely and satisfactorily solved. Effort is constantly being 
made to improve the methods of teaching so that success 
may be achieved. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN LANGUAGE 


In the fall of 1917 a meeting of principals and grammat 
grade teachers with the Superintendent was held for the 
discussion of a new course of study in Language. ‘There 
was a very animated discussion and many valuable sugges- 
tions were offered. The result was that a tentative rear- 
rangement of the grammatical subject matter of the old 
course was made and a proposed revision was soon there- 
after submitted to the several schools for study, discussion, 
and additional suggestions. Meetings of teachers were held 
in the schools and the recommendations adopted were for- 
warded to the Superintendent. He, thereupon, readjusted 
and rewrote the composition and grammar course. Upon 
his recommendation it was authorized by the Board of 
Education and introduced into the schools. 
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The material in composition was not changed to any 
important degree, for the work as outlined seemed to meet 
with the general approval of the teaching body. There wére 
developed wide differences of opinion on the advisability of 
teaching grammar in grammar schools. - Some wished the 
study abolished, others felt it should be retained but modified 
to make it more practical and less technical. This difference 
of opinion is representative of the discussion among edu- 
cators which has lasted many years and is likely to continue 
many more. Few realize that an act of the Legislature is 
~ necessary to remove the subject from the curriculum. The 
underlying truth is that both composition and grammar 
should be taught, for, though related, they are separate sub- 
jects. ‘The suggested changes in the grammatical subject 
matter may be summarized as: (a) the reduction of the 
requirements in fifth and sixth grades; (b) the assignment 
of the subject matter from one to two grades higher than in 
the oid course; (c) the omission of the more difficult and 
technical requirements of the old course. 


The effort to improve the quality of the work in language 
has been further strengthened by the appointment by the 
Superintendent of a Committee of Twelve, composed of the 
following named representative teachers: Mr. Max J. 
Herzberg, Central High School; Miss Margaret Coult, Bar- - 
ringer High School; Mr, Eugene Musgrove, East Side 
High School; Miss Lucy E. Swett, South Side High School; 
Miss Sara E. Tansey, Belmont Avenue School; Miss Grace — 
M. Duffy, Carteret School; Mr. Stanley H. Rolfe, Eliot 
School; Miss Clara E. Romer, Franklin School; Miss Mary 
S. DeGarmo, Garfield School; Miss Margaret C. Gallagher, 
Madison School; Miss Lena L. Day, Moses Bigelow School; 
Miss Katherine Everding, Robert Treat School. This Com- 
mittee has been charged with the preparation of a Syllabus 
in English to contain practical suggestions for making 
effective the Course of Study. It is confidently believed that 
improved methods and a new adjustment will secure better 
results in this very complex -subject. 
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PENMANSHIP 


For several years there was no Supervisor of Penmanship 
in the Newark schools with the inevitable result that the 
writing of pupils deteriorated. The great diversity of letter 
forms, the conflict of opinion as to what constitutes good 
penmanship and how to secure it, and the tendency to give 
preference to more interesting subjects were among the 
chief causes for this unfortunate state of affairs. In some 
schools where there was special interest taken by principals 
and teachers the work was good, but the interest was not 
widespread and the variation made the general loss patent to 
all. In fact, a survey of the penmanship of the schools was 
conducted under the direction of Assistant Superintendent 
Elmer K. Sexton and the evidence of needed reform was 
convincing. 


Penmanship is an art, not a science; its product is skill, 
not knowledge; it is acquired by practice, not study. All 
children, under competent instruction, may become in time 
fairly good writers. The ornate writing of a few years ago 
has given way to plain, simple letter forms wholly devoid of 
flourishes. It has been standardized by the adoption of what 
is termed standard letter forms. The differences that once 
distinguished the leading copy books have practically dis- 
appeared. The instructions to teachers as to the seating of 
pupils at their desks, holding of pens, movement, speed, and 
so forth, are practically the same in all systems of penman- 
ship. 


For many years writing in schools, other than business 
schools, was taught universally by the use of copy books. 
For ten years or longer, copy books have been largely dis- 
placed by loose sheets. That the writing of pupils has been 
greatly improved by the change cannot be doubted. Teaching 
by means of the copy book involved the extended use of 
expensive practice paper, in fact quite as much practice 
paper was used with the copy book as is necessary without it. 


Within the last few years scales for measuring the quality 
of handwriting have come into very general use. Hereto- 
fore the only method of judging handwriting was by the use 
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of vaguely descriptive terms, such as, excellent, good, poor, 
very poor. In the interpretation of these terms there was 
not close agreement and the standards were as numerous 
and varying as the individuals who judged the writing. The. 
adoption of the measuring scale is analogous to the use of 
a thermometer to determine the temperature of -a room 
instead of the opinions of the persons occupying the room. 
It is the substitution of scientific precision for untrained 
judgment, the consensus of numerous competent judges for 
partial and crude individual opinions. . 

In almost every school system where there is good writing 
there is a supervisor to look after it. Today is the day of 
the expert, and if anything was to be accomplished in 
improving the penmanship in the schools of Newark, the 
expert supervisor must be employed. With this considera- 
tion in mind, the Superintendent recommended the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Raymond C. Goodfellow, an able teacher whose 
name was on the eligible list to teach commercial subjects 
in the high schools. Mr. Goodfellow has had experience as 
a teacher of penmanship and has the requisite force and 
ability to succeed in the larger field. 


The plan for securing better writing in the schools 
embodies a scheme for training and certificating teachers, 
for in no other way can satisfactory results in so large a 
system of schools be obtained. Mr. Goodfellow, since his - 
appointment, February 1, 1918, has given a course of four- 
teen lessons to 505 teachers. About 400 of these teachers 
have attained such proficiency as to entitle them to certifi- 
cates. The duties of the supervisor of penmanship include 
visits to schools to inspect the work done in the classrooms, 
but his most important function is to train teachers to get 
satisfactory and commendable results. 


SCHOOL MUSEUM 


The need of a school museum in a progressive school 
system is apparent to any student of educational methods. 
The Museum is as important and as essential a factor in 
the educational process as is that of the textbook. A 
museum is the custodian of an equipment that has great and 
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permanent value in the field of instruction. It is an institu- 
tion subordinate only to the school itself. The demand for 
material to use in illustrating the instruction in the several 
branches of the curriculum makes it desirable, and even 
necessary, to collect rather than to rent it. There is need of 
a large collection to which additions shall be constantly made, 
and of an organized, systematic plan of handling it. I{ndi- 
vidual effort to collect material is not sufficient, for teachers 
frequently find it impossible to devote the requisite time and 
attention to the work. ‘The vision of a school museum is 
not that of a storehouse of curios but-of an ever active, vital 
force seconding the work of the teachers, supplying their 
needs on demand, seeking to give excellent service to the 
schools. 


The function of a school museum may be made clear by 
the following brief enumeration of some of its many possi- 
bilities : 


(a) A collection of mounted pictures of all kinds to illustrate 
and to supplement the textbook in various subjects. 

(b) A collection in sets of rocks, minerals, plants, and other 
natural specimens, to meet the requirements of the Program 
of Studies. 

(c) A collection of materials illustrating the history and develop- 
ment and present life and activities of Newark. 

(d) A collection of products for use in teaching commercial and 
industrial geography; such as, specimens of “native raw mate- 

‘ rials, of woods, of exports and imports, of articles showing 
the various stages in the manufacture of the products of the 
many industries not only of the city but of the nation. 

(e) A large number of selected stereographs and lantern slides to 
supplement the limited individual equipment now in several 
of the schools. 

(f) An exhibition of the organization and the work of the 
schools. A nucleus exists in the dismantled exhibits used in 
the 250th Anniversary. The exhibition.should be permanent 
in nature, but there should be constant eliminations and addi- 
tions so that at all times it is up-to-date. 

(g) Sets of graphs, of charts, and:of other forms of illustration 
of the important facts of the school system and of the 
municipality for use in teaching civics. The charts prepared 
for the 250th Anniversary constitute a very excellent be- 
ginning for this branch of the work. 

(h) A department of visual instruction containing portable mov- 
ing picture machines and films for use in teaching elementary 
science, geography, and history. Such a department could be 
planned and administered in an economical manner. 


Early in the year the Board of Education concurred in 
a recommendation for the. establishment of a School 
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Museum and made an appropriation of one thousand dollars 
($1000) for. the necessary incidental expenses. The large 
light corridors at the Robert Treat School were used for 
that part of the equipment known as the School Exhibit. 

A plan for the introduction of moving pictures into the 
service of the schools was at once arranged, and its useful- 
ness and practicability fully demonstrated in a short time. 
The Museum was equipped with several lanterns and their 
aecessories and one large and one small portable moving 
picture machine. The appointment of an operator made 
possible the introduction of a system of lectures in the day 
schools upon various subjects, for which films were rented 
from a film library. A schedule of lectures or exhibitions 
was planned. Those lectures were given during the audi- 
torium periods at stated intervals in many schools. The 
effort was made to present subjects related to the lessons as 
well as those of general interest so that the occasions were 
of great educational value. The instruction was not less 
important than that given in the assigned lessons in the 
classrooms. 


Experience has shown that to house the School Museum 
in a school building already taxed to the utmost is not 
practicable. It 1s desirable to have a building for it, but until 
the collections are sufficiently large to demand it, such a plan 
is probably impossible. ‘The Board of Education, however, 
owns a three-story brick dwelling house adjacent to the 
Chestnut Street School which may be easily adapted to the 
purpose. The students of our Vocational Schools—boys and 
girls—could put this house, with some outside assistance, 
into acceptable condition for the use of the School Museum. 


PREVOCATIONAL WORK 


There is, at present, under the predominant literary type 
of education, an enormous wastage of youth. Great numbers 
of children leave the schools of the country each year be- 
cause they lose interest and discern no immediate benefits 
to be derived from the kind of schooling offered. At least 
eighty-five per cent of the children leave before reaching 
sixteen years of age. The educational system in a democ- 
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racy should be adjusted to meet the evident need of a large 
part of these children. Opportunities for prevocational 
work should be increased. The object of such work is to 
discover the aptitudes of children so that they may be 
guided in selecting the work that will best fit them for the 
responsibilities of their mature years. 


Prevocational work in wood and metal and textiles, elec- 
tricity, printing, sewing, cooking and other home arts—_ 
practical work of all kinds—should be given, not to make 
carpenters, weavers, printers, seamstresses, or cooks, but to 
educate through the hand. It should be worthwhile work 
and should occupy a period a day in cycles of several weeks’ 
duration. Such work will not doom children to a life of 
toil or stratify Americans into classes. This claim is not 
well-founded, for all children try the work. It is but a 
recognition of the educational importance of the hand and of 
the educational value of the practical arts. It is another 
- means of education than by the printed page. It is a prac- 
tical arts laboratory course whereby boys and girls discover 
their own powers and possibilities. Such education must be 
founded upon six years of general education in the essential! 
subjects and must be connected at all times with some 
academic work. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


In addition to the development of prevocational work 
there should be increased facilities for vocational education. 
Education in a democracy cannot continue to be exclusively 
academic in character; it must be distinctly practical and 
vocational as well. The schools are not only to develop men 
and women for leadership, but to train the masses for com- 
plete living, which includes vocational training. The tradi- 
tional type of- education has been cultural and it has served 
its purpose well. All honor and fwll recognition should be 
given, and is given, to the splendid work and service of the 
schools. Cultural education will continue to be an inspiring 
means and will hold, undoubtedly, supreme place for this 
purpose. It was adapted-to the needs of saciety based: upon 
a more or less caste system wherein the highest should be 
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educated and the others should be less so, according to 
their ability to acquire and to finance it. A different con- 
ception now obtains in the minds of men. Democracy means 
equal opportunity for all, not only in law but in the chance 
to develop native endowment. The rank and file as well as 
the leaders must be trained. The schools must afford the 
opportunity. A system of schools must be developed of 
equal rank and importance with our present secondary 
schools which shall train our young men and young women 
for the various industrial, agricultural, and home vocations. 
This has been too long delayed and should be accelerated in 
every possible way. The modern world is a world of 
machinery, of systems of transportation and communication, 
of great inventions, of applied science. This new world 
must be represented in our school systems and they must 
prepare a large body of the youth to be efficient in it. The 
two types of education must be supported—the cultural and 
the vocational—each serving its purpose, each respected, 
each accorded its meed of appreciation. 


BOYS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


Fight years ago the Board of Education established in 
the Wickliffe Street School building a vocational school for 
boys. It began in a modest way with two teachers, and forty 
pupils selected from a list of sixty or more recommended for 
industrial training by the school principals of the city. The 
daily session was made longer than in the other schools and 
an amount of time equal to that devoted to academic work 
was given to drawing and shop work. ‘The school was at 
once successful, and became highly efficient in all its work. 


During these years there has been a very well defined 
feeling that there was a large and fertile field for vocational 
education in Newark. Valuable information and. facts in 
reference to the matter were not, however, available in com- 
pact form. For this reason there was some uncertainty as 
to the best way to proceed to develop the field. ‘The Board 
of Education on August 9, 1916 authorized the appointment 
of an Advisory Committee of which Mr. Chester R. Hoag 
became chairman. ‘The Committee assisted by Mr. Charles 
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-H. Winslow collected information and made a study of the 
problem as related to the training of boys. The report of 
the Advisory Committee prepared by Mr. Winslow was 
completed and published, and is now the property of the 
Board of Education in the form of a survey, or Vocational 
Overview. The Advisory Committee performed its assigned 
task with great credit to itself and with distinction to the 
school system and to the municipality. The Overview, 
having been completed, the Committee was. discharged 
October 31, 1918 with the thanks and appreciation of the 
Board of Education for the very excellent and valuable work 
performed. 

A study of the Overview reveals in a clear and con- 
vincing manner the fact, well known before only in a general 
way, that Newark, a great industrial city, needs vocational 
training of various types for her youth, and requires for 
this training greater and better facilities than those she now 
has. Among many other things the Overview presents a 

_detailed study of the courses of instruction desired and the 
kind of a building necessary for the training of boys to 
meet the needs of the city. The whole treatment is compre- 
hensive, complete and very satisfactory. "The Overview 
makes evident a clear outstanding fact ; namely, that progress 
in vocational education means first of all that a new building 
must be provided for the Boys’ Vocational School. 

The time has arrived for immediate action in regard to 
the construction of such a building because— 

(a) For four years the Boys’ Vocational School has been 
seriously handicapped in the quarters it has been compelled 
to occupy. The academic classes and some shop classes have 
been taught in the Warren Street building and the remaining 
shop classes in the Wickliffe Street building. These build- 
ings are close together but, even so, the inconvenience and 

' disadvantages have been great. Not only is this true, but 
the fact that these rooms were the only ones available has 
prevented the expansion of the school so that it has been 
impossible for it to render the full service of which it is 
capable. ‘The school is well-equipped for its size, has an 
excellent principal and corps of teachers, but it has been 
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unable to enroll more than one hundred seventy-six boys 
for several years, because of the inadequate accommoda- 
tions. : 


(b) Not only has the Boys’ Vocational School been 
greatly retarded in its growth and development as a day 
school in its present quarters, but it has been equally handi- 
capped as a night school. In this capacity it could have 
rendered great service to apprentices and others in the 
trades, but it has been obliged to refuse admittance to many 
applicants. This year, as in other years, there has been a 
waiting list of about two hundred fifty young men who 
desired trade training in evening school. | 


General conditions suggest weighty and conclusive argu- 
ments for the erection of this building. Newark is a great 
manufacturing city with a future unusually promising in 
many lines of industry. The statement is made in the Over- 
view in an enumeration of the economic facts concerning 
Newark that the value of her products each year is in excess 
of $100,000,000. In 1914, according to the Federal census, 
there were 2275 industrial establishments employing about 
64,000 wage earners who received $36,647,000 in wages. 
The Overview well states: “The competitive power of New- 
ark’s industries in the market is determined by the efficiency 
of Newark’s industries as compared with the efficiency of 
those industries as developed in other competing commu- 
nities. Inefficiency whether on the part of the laborer, or on 
the part of the employer of labor, means high cost of pro- 
duction, and failure in the competitive market. . . . If 
Newark’s wage earners are trained to a higher degree of 
efficiency than that of wage earners of other communities — 
in similar employments, Newark’s success in the competitive 
market is assured, and the benefits of this success will be 
community benefits.” The opportunity for the school to 
serve Newark is here clearly and convincingly defined and. 
it must be embraced with a full sense of the obligation and ~ 
responsibility due the community. 


After the World War there will be an unprecedented 
demand for skilled labor, especially in mechanical pursuits. - 
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Undoubtedly the industrial development of the country will 
be greater than at any other period of its history. There is 
urgent need now for preparation for this new condition. It 
is within the limits of possibility that the government may 
request the use of the school and its equipment for the 
re-education of men maimed in military and naval service. 
There is also a possibility of some compulsory legislation 
for continuation work for boys between the ages of fourteen 
and sixteen. The location of government plants at Port 
Newark even now presents an opportunity for instruction 
and training of various kinds. It is clear there should be 
no unnecessary delay, for public sentiment developed and 
led by the national ’government will expect service from the 
school in Newark and of such schools throughout the 
country. 


The enactment by Congress of the Smith-Hughes Law is 
the first step toward far reaching revolution in the schools. 
It will not lessen the general preliminary training, for that. 
is a prerequisite to any kind of vocational training that is 
worth while. Nor will it materially affect cultural and 
liberal training, for a broad and comprehensive education 
will continue to be the means whereby power and leadership 
are developed. It will, rather, result in a general way, in a 
more definite adjustment of curricula to modern needs and 
will modify the methods of instruction, giving a stronger 
_and clearer motive and insisting on more economical prac- 
tises. Throughout the country the movement for vocational 
training is now well under way. It will be stimulated by the 
assistance given by the Federal government. Newark, 
having been among the first to accept vocational training as 
a part of her educational creed, cannot now afford to lag 
behind and lose place in the van of progress. She must go 
forward, and the next step is to build a suitable and adequate 
house for the Boys’ Vocational School. 


GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


The removal of the School for the Deaf to the Bruce 
Street building permitted the use by the Girls’ Vocational 
School of the entire building formerly known as the Normal 
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School. ‘The increased accommodations will permit the 
desired expansion and growth of this school for girls. 

The work of the school is excellent and justifies the 
ardent expectations of its supporters. During the past year 
the work in design has broadened in scope and in utility 
from that of the usual type of applied design and costume 
design to what is known as trade design. Textile designs 
made in the classes were accepted in a contest conducted by 
a well known magazine. Some of these were so meritorious 
that they were sold. Girls trained in the design classes have 
secured good positions as professional designers. The 
machine operating classes have trained a number of workers 
for the industries. Dozens of garments have been made in 
this department for the State Board of Guardians, which 
means that the girls have been able to acquire a wide and 
very valuable and practical experience in processes and 
materials. In the cooking department there is a series of 
kitchens, each differently equipped and each affording a 
different type of training. By this plan the girls acquire 
experience with all kinds and grades of utensils. ‘They learn 
labor-saving, time-saving, and money-saving methods. In 
connection with these unit kitchens there is a lunch room 
where a lunch is served daily to about twenty-four persons 
at a reasonable price. Girls of this department have pre- 
pared and served special luncheons for various organizations 
at the school and elsewhere, which accords with the practice 
of the best schools of this kind throughout the country. 


War conditions created the need for young women trained 
im various occupations, particularly those connected with 
the mechanic arts. To meet the need a class was established 
in drafting in January 1918, in which tracing and machine 
designing were taught. There were nineteen students in the 
class, ten of whom secured excellent positions after five 
months of training. A second class has been established, 
which, though smaller, may resist the demand for employ- 
ment and stay in school for the advanced training which it 
is proposed to add to that already offered. Girls who are 
graduates of elementary schools can readily be trained to 
take positions as tracers. Detailing and elementary machine 
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design require girls of high school training while other 
phases of the work are suitable only for those of college 
training. 

The Advisory Committee of the Girls’ Vocational School, 
of which Mrs. Charles B. Tatem was president, caused a 
survey to be made of the industrial field for girls in this 
city and has filed its report. The Committee on the comple- 
tion of its work was discharged with the cordial apprecia- 
tion and thanks of the Board of Education for its helpful 


and valuable services. 
CONTINUATION CLASSES 
The introduction of continuation work has been accom- 


plished, although the number of classes has not been large. 
The work in salesmanship was abandoned because the 
teacher resigned and war conditions seemed to justify the 
suspension of further immediate effort to maintain the 
classes. Another type of continuation class is that taught 
“Saturday mornings at the Weston Electrical Instrument 
Company. The Board of Education sends an instructor and 
provides equipment. The subject matter of instruction from 
the beginning has been closely related to the needs of the 
students and the work has proved very helpful to them in 
their daily occupations. The class has been successful. It 
is expected that other continuation classes, either in fac- 
tories or in the vocational schools, will be established from 
time to time as the cooperation and support of merchants 
and manufacturers may be secured. 


FAWCETT SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


The Fawcett School of Industrial Arts is an institution of 
which the city may well be proud, for its usefulness and 
achievement have not been excelled. So great is the demand 
for the training it offers that it has been necessary to main- 
tain for several years annexes to accommodate its students. 
This is unsatisfactory not only because of administrative 
difficulties but because it retards in many ways the develop- 
ment of the school. 

The school has the unique purpose of training its pupils 
to add the element of beauty to that of utility in the indus- 
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trial arts. Utility is the main reason for manufacturing of 
every kind, but that alone will not give supremacy to Ameri- 
can products in the trade competition of the world. It is 
the possession of beauty that has made imported articles 
more valued than articles of domestic manufacture. The 
success of France in combining utility and beauty in all 
kinds of manufactured articles points the way for America. 
American manufacturers have not been and are not now 
indifferent to the claims of beauty. In the past they have 
followed an instinct rather than a reasoned purpose. What 
has been done is small in comparison to what must and will 
be done. ‘The art movement in the schools is gaining tre- 
mendous impetus and the application-of the principles of art 
to all models and products in the department of manual arts 
is creating a great body of appreciative consumers. The 
next generation of purchasers will demand more and more 
beauty in the things they buy. The development of applied 
art in the industries will be stimulated by this demand not 
only in the home but in foreign markets. The future is full 
of promise, and the schools should be equipped and adjusted 
to prepare for the conditions. It is clear that the Fawcett 
School is destined to do an even more important work in 
the future than it has done in the past. 


The Fawcett School was originally the Evening Drawing 
School. Its building was designed for evening use and is 
not adaptd for classes during the day. To long delay the 
consideration of the pressing needs of this school will be 
unfortunate. The program for the development of the 
vocational field in the Newark school system must include 
the establishment and encouragement of day classes in this 
school and of various types of instruction not now included 
in its program of studies. A new building is urgently needed 
and should be constructed as soon as possible. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


The creation of a department of vocational education has 
made possible the enlargement of the work of vocational 
guidance in the schools. Placement bureaus or their equiva- 
lent have been maintained for several years in the two com- 
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mercial and manual training high schools and in the voca- 
tional schools, and efforts have been made by individual 
teachers and principals to assist students, not only in sec- 
ondary and vocational but in elementary schools, by advice 
in regard to various occupations and by giving recommenda- 
tions to prospective employers. The need and advantages 
of a system of vocational guidance have thus become 
apparent. 

There must be two phases in the work of vocational guid- 
ance, each supplementary to the other; namely, the collec- 
tion and publication of information in regard to the various 
industries and the opportunities for placement and advance- 
ment therein; the conference with, and the selection and 
recommendation of, pupils by a competent person who knows 
their abilities and the probability of their being able to meet 
the requirements. The assistant superintendent in charge of 
vocational work has been requested to prepare a series of 
folders on vocational opportunities for boys and girls in 
Newark. As soon as one of these folders is ready it is 
planned to appoint the vice principal or some other com- 
petent person in each school to act as Vocational Guide. It 
will be his or her duty to know the record, disposition, and 
ability of the pupils, and to advise them of the opportunities 
afforded by the several industries or occupations investigated 
by the vocational superintendent. It is desirable to arrange 
the details of the plan and to begin the work at an early day. 
With strong cooperation and energy this field of service will 
become very valuable and helpful to the many young people 
who are obliged to seek employment. 


SOLDIERS’ TRAINING SCHOOL 


During the summer of 1918 a Soldiers’ Training School 
was maintained in the Central Commercial and Manual 
Training High School. There were 371 men, including offi- 
cers, housed and fed in this building. Two sections were 
trained in the mechanical trades by our own instructors in 
the shops of the Central High School and of the Boys’ Voca- 
tional School. A third section was trained in the shops of 
the Newark Technical School. 
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This training school was authorized upon the request of 
the War Department that permission be given for the use 
of the facilities and equipment at hand to provide technical 
training for soldiers in service. A contract was made with 
the War Department for a stipulated price per day per per- 
son for food, housing, and training. The course included 
instruction in auto-repairing, blacksmithing, carpentry, elec- 
trical work, machine shop work, sheetmetal work, and wood- 
work. At the close of the term the men were rated accord- 
ing to their ability and success and were classified as appren- 
tices: as journeymen, and as experts, or as unfitted for efh- 
cient trade work. 


The principles of the various trades were taught by 
making (a) articles needed in the Soldiers’ Training School, 
such as office files and lids for garbage cans, (b) apparatus, 
tools, and appliances, such as gigs, special tools, and fix- 
tures, and (c) articles on orders from persons or concerns 
outside of the school, such as furniture for the Board of 
Education. In addition to this very valuable work the course 
included a different but equally important work in the form 
of lectures on War Aims and Development of Morale. The 
scope of this work is shown by the fact that they studied 
the subject as indicated in Harding’s “Study of the Great 
War” and had lectures on “Why Germany Wanted the 
“War,” “Lighting the Match,” “The Failure of Diplomacy,” 
“The Character of the War,” “T’he Course of the War.” 
Mr. William Winton, the instructor in charge of this work, 
reported favorably upon the interest of the men and the 
intelligence of their questions and of their desire to learn. 
From an educational as well as a military viewpoint the 
school was a decided success. The men were serious and 
worked hard to take full advantage of the opportunity to 
increase their efficiency and to prepare for effective patriotic 
service. The officers, especially Captain H. A. Van Velsor, 
Mr. Eli Pickwick, Jr., the principal, the teachers, and Mr. 
Cephas I. Shirley, the director, deserve much appreciation 


and commendation for the success of the Soldiers’ Training 
School. | 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 


The Evening Schools constitute an important part of the 
school system. For years they have been highly serviceable 
to a large number of young men and women who have sought 
to improve their condition in life by training in these schools. 
It is regrettable that the unsettled conditions for the last two 
years have had an unfavorable effect upon them. ‘The 
scarcity of coal and the epidemic of influenza caused the 
closing of the schools for weeks at a time during the past 
two years and the general conditions, due to the war, helped 
to deplete the attendance. ‘There has, however, been the 
same degree of energy and devotion manifested by those 
charged with the responsibility of the instruction and the 
management of the schools. 


The following excerpts from the report of Mr. Arthur V. 
Taylor, Supervisor of Evening Schools, are of interest : 


As a matter of statistics the attendance for the past two years 
_has not been satisfactory, but we have had adverse conditions that 
‘rendered attendance figures worthless in rating the value of the 
schools. Never before have the principals and teachers been keener 
in making attendance worth while; unusual efforts have been made 
to advertise the advantages offered, but the handicap has been great. 
-The reduction in immigration, due to the war, reduced the foreign 
classes from 80 to 51; in addition to the diminished registration, the 
attendance was seriously affected by a great increase in night work 
in the shops and factories. This latter condition affected the high 
schools also, which suffered in attendance on account of the unusual 
prosperity enjoyed by the class of young people who form a large 
part of the attendance. 

A matter that concerns both the policy of the Board of Education 
and the discretionary power of the principals is the admission of 
day school pupils into evening school classes. About fifteen years 
ago, a rule was adopted by which pupils attending day school were 
allowed to attend evening classes, provided they secured the per- 
mission of their day school principal. The extension of evening 
gymnasiums, which have a strong attraction for day pupils, and the 
difficulty of knowing whether applicants are members of day 
schools have developed a condition that has spread to other classes, 
particularly those in sewing and’cooking. It is probable that the 
rule applying to the requirement of the day school principal’s per- 
mission is not rigidly observed by all the evening school principals. 
While the attitude of the Board of Education toward the evening 
schools has been one of increasing liberality as a financial proposi- . 
tion, the present practically unrestricted admission of day pupils 
increases the cost of evening school maintenance. Whether the 
Board is in sympathy with this tendency or whether it has not 
recognized the trend, it seems advisable that its policy be clearly 
understood. There are many reasons for opening the schools to- 
all who can be helped by them, whether day school pupils or not. 
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The evening schools are sui generis. Their problems are pecu- 
‘liarly there own. ‘Their attendance is floating and irregular as 
compared with that of day schools; the pupils attend because they 
wish to; the sessions are held during the hours that would other- 
wise be given to recreation. The problem is not to attempt the 


_impossible by trying to imitate the day schools. It is rather a_ 


matter of studying the vital needs of those for whom they have 
been especially established and of providing instruction and training 
that will meet those needs. But more than this, every possible 
effort should be made to spread the gospel of education among 
those of our community who are denied the privilege of a complete 
day school training. 

Criticism is sometimes directed against the evening high schools 
on account of the heavy attendance mortality. This weakness is to 
be deplored, but it is unjust to charge it against the schools. The 
teachers are carefully selected from the best in the day schools; 
the program of study is broad and flexible enough to meet any 
reasonable demands. Instruction in academic subjects of cultural 
purpose, shop training for the worker and the amateur, instruction 
for business, preparation for examinations leading to civil service 


positions and to the professional schools, training in the domestic 


arts—all these are offered and efficiently given. 


One must look beyond the school for an explanation of attendance 
loss. Granting weakness here and there in the classrooms the 
fundamental reason is to be found in human nature. Attendance 
at evening school is voluntary. All kinds of pupils enter, the 
ambitious, the lazy and the indifferent. As education is largely a 
matter of getting out of a rut and staying out, the effort of over- 
coming inertia proves too much for those who do not have the 


stamina necessary for sustained effort and they fall by the wayside. 


Those courses are the most successful in holding pupils that have . 


a clearly defined purpose, the courses that offer a definite reward 
for persistent effort. The State examination and civil service 
classes in which the training has a manifest bearing on the pupil’s 
life work are illustrations of this fact. The heaviest losses are 
to be found in the courses in which the reward for good work is 
not so apparent. A plan that would relieve this condition would 
be the establishment of an employment bureau. Through such an 
instrumentality worthy pupils would be helped to situations for 
which they are best fitted and the less worthy would be given a 
stimulus that would make determined effort seem worth while. 
What is needed is a broadly conceived organization embracing all 
the schools and working in close touch with the business life of the 
city. Such a plan would be welcomed by employers and would give 
point to classroom work that is now regarded by too many pupils 
as being without practical purpose. ; 

A new course was added in January 1917, to the State Ex- 
amination section by the opening of classes for pupil nurses 
from the hospitals in the city. A State Law requires, at least, 
one year of high school training as a requisite for the ‘regis- 
tered nurse” certificate. It was found that many prospective 
nurses had been admitted to the training schools without this 
requirement, and that they would be barred from the complete 
certificate unless some way should be-offered for remedying the 
deficiency. After a conference with the chairman of the Board of 
Examiners for Nurses and some correspondence with the New 
York authorities, whose consent was advisable on account of a 


reciprocity agreement involving the status of nurses in the two 
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states, it was agreed that the deficiency might be made up through 
an approved course in evening school. On the evening of the 
organization of the classes more than fifty pupil-nurses applied for 
admission. Some of these were obliged to drop out, owing to the 
demands for hospital work; a few lacked the power of application 
needed for the course, but those, who persisted, qualified for the 
April examinations and, though the results are not yet known, 
there is good reason to believe that the percentage of failures 
will be low. 

The pupils who are successful will complete the requirement 
next term and will then be entitled to the “registered nurse” cer- 
tificate from which they would -otherwise be debarred. Scime 
emphasis is placed on the classes for pupil nurses as giving evidence 
of what the evening schools are ready and glad to do. In this case 
there was a very apparent need and it was promptly met. 

The study classes are doing useful service in aiding backward 
day school pupils to make up deficiencies. The record of past 
terms was maintained. The best results are possible only by a 
careful choice of teachers and by hearty co-operation of the day 
teachers from whom the pupils come. One day school principal is 
quoted as having said that out of fifty of his pupils who were on 
the honor roll one month, twenty owed the distinction to instruc- 
tion received in the evening study class. A logical extension of 
this work would include classes to aid backward high school pupils. 


Foreign Classes 


In spite of the diminished attendance, for reasons already given, 
last term’s record was, in many respects, the most successful that 
these classes have ever experienced. The proportion of advanced 
pupils—that is, pupils with a fair working knowledge of English— 
was unusually large. There was, accordingly, a better opportunity 
for the study of civics and history. More than three hundred 
‘fifty first-paper applications were made out in. the classrooms and 
evening appointments were given at the Naturalization Office for 
the filing of the applications. This is in line with the practice of 
the last five years. This year not only the County Clerk’s Office 
was available for evening appointments but the office of the 
United States District Court extended the same courtesy. 

The weak point in the procedure of citizenship attainment is the 
difficulty in getting the second papers. The applicant must appear 
before the examiner and the Judge with three witnesses. The 
examination and the final hearing are held in the day time, often 
after a long delay. This generally implies loss of wages which 
many of the applicants can ill afford. 

Evidence that this condition is a real obstacle is shown in the 
great discrepancy between the number of first papers granted and 
the number who attain full naturalization. It has been said that 
- this is no objection and that naturalization should not be made too 
easy, but the emphasis, should be placed on a high standard of 
preparation and not on obstacles in the mechanical procedure. 
From the layman’s point of view, evening appointments for second 
papers are even more desirable than for the first paper. 

The importance of this phase of evening school work is receiving 
much emphasis at this time when the nation is meeting the many 
problems that the world war has forced upon it. Happily the dread 
of internal commotion, that was feared by some on account of the 
country’s varied population, seems to have been unfounded, but 
the conviction is becoming more and more insistent that mere 
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quietude, whether due to indifference or fear, is not enough. ‘The 
nation is demanding that the people who come from other lands 
to enjoy the benefits of our institutions and the protection of our 
laws must assume the responsibilities that accompany the benefits. 
The corollary of this demand is that these people must be given 
every opportunity to get an understanding of their adopted country. 
We have an obligation in this matter as well as they. In this pro- 
cess of education the evening school can play an important part. 


AMERICANIZATION 


The Evening Schools of Newark have done excellent 
work in Americanization as shown by the foregoing quota- 
tions. ‘There have been maintained for years classes for 
foreigners and every possible effort has been made to secure 
good attendance and real interest. Instruction in the neces- 
sary requirements for naturalization and specific assistance 
in securing first papers have been given. ‘The cooperation 
of the Bureau of Naturalization and of court officers has 
been very helpful. Several public meetings have been held 
and a committee of representatives and influential foreign- 
born men has been of material assistance to the schools and 
to the Supervisor in charge of the important work. While 
the results have been meagre in comparison with what needs 
to be done, it is certain that the efforts made in American- 
ization have been of the right kind. 


The presence in the army of a large number of recruits 
who were unable to understand the orders given in English 
made emphatic the menace of the unassimilated foreigner in 
our midst. The percentage of illiteracy in English for the 
whole country is approximately seven and sevén-tenths, a 
fact somewhat disconcerting. There are in our cities great 
masses of adults who not only do not speak the language of 
America but who do not understand America. For the 
welfare of the country, this must be changed. A propaganda 
in favor of Americanization has been started by the State 
and National Governments and will, undoubtedly, have bene- 
ficial results in causing large numbers of foreigners to learn 
the English language and to study the American plan of 
government. | 


In addition to the work done in the schools, there has | 
been supplementary work done by the school system in fac- 
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tories and neighborhood centers in congested sections. 
Teachers were supplied to instruct-classes for hour periods 
in the afternoons at factories, and the classes were main- 
tained long enough to make evident that something more was 
needed to make them successful than good teachers and the 
desire of the Board of Education to maintain them. Manu- 
facturers are chiefly concerned in production, and are likely 
to view interruptions of work for Americanization as of 
secondary importance. Even if friendly to the movement, 
they hesitate to do more than to approve it. They will not, 
as a rule, unless forced to do so, make convenient and proper 
arrangements for their employees to attend these classes. 
Some employers in other cities maintain classes at their own 
expense but this is not a wide-spread custom. 


The classes conducted for women in neighborhood centres 
have been formed with the assistance of the Council of 
Jewish Women and teachers have been assigned as rapidly 
as groups were organized. The members of the classes have 
been women who, for various reasons, were unabie or 
unwilling to attend the schools. The attendance and per- 
sistence of pupils in these classes were alike somewhat 
unsatisfactory, making evident again the fact that something 
more is needed than good teachers and the desire of the 
Board of Education to Americanize the foreign-born in our 
city. | 

Volunteer effort in organizing classes among the foreign- 
born men or women 1s worthy of encouragement and com- 
mendation. Such efforts are appreciated by all who know 
the difficulties. Volunteers are apt to become discouraged 
unless the results, after the novelty has ceased and enthusi- 
asm waned, are fairly satisfactory. The magnitude of the 
work to be done is such that voluntary service can not be 
depended upon nor can it be obtained. There must be some- 
thing more than this service, worthy though it be. The need 
is for legislation which shall make mandatory certain 
requirements for employers of labor, and for the foreign 
speaking people themselves. Boards of Education must be 
required to organize classes for the Americanization of 
foreigners, manufacturers must be required to employ only 
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persons who can speak English, and the foreign-speaking 
must be forced, by public opinion and in every constitu- 
tional way, to learn English. There may be some legal diffi- 
culties, as there are many details to be worked out in this 
programme, but it is the only effective one likely to be made. 
Anything less is merely playing with the problem and per- 
petuating the menace of illiteracy and foreign allegiance 
indefinitely. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The year 1917-18 was made notable by the establishment 
of three junior high schools in three of the largest schools, 
namely, the Robert Treat, the Cleveland, and the Madison 
schools. This was done by adding the ninth to the seventh 
and eighth grades in these several schools and by changing 
the Program of Studies of the 7th and 8th grades, thus 
forming an administrative unit to which a section in each 
building was set apart. 

The number of pupils in each junior high school at the 
opening in September 1917 was: 


“7B 7A | 8B. SA og Beene 


Robert Treat Junior High........ 102 76 86 67 >. Fea wAST 
Cleveland Junior High.............. 116_, “400s 140 OS: i226" sess 
Madison Junior High........0:...... 71 64 62 71 TT aaa 


In each case the total number of classes was greater than 
five, the least that could advantageously be organized in 
this type of school. There were sixteen, sixteen, and ten 
classes in the respective schools. . 


Graduates of the grammar schools in adjacent districts 
were admitted the first year to the ninth grade in these 
schools, if they preferred to attend a school in the imme- 
diate neighborhood rather than take the long journey neces- 
sary to reach the senior high schools. In 1978 and there- 
after, pupils who desire may be transferred to these schools 
to begin the course in the seventh or eighth grades. 


All the schools having junior high school departments are 
alternating schools. The day for the individual pupil is 
seven periods long, which, with an auditorium or study 
period, makes a day of six hours. | 
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Teachers of high standing in the seventh and eighth | 
grades of the schools selected to be junior high schools were 
assigned. to teach the seventh and eighth grades in these 
schools. Additional teachers holding high school licenses 
were selected to teach the ninth grade subjects, because the 
state requires that high school subjects shall be taught by 
licensed high school teachers. 


The subject of certification of junior high school teachers 
is one of more than passing interest. These schools require 
a type of teacher unusually well equipped, not merely one 
who has the proper credentials. If these schools realize the 
ideal which caused their establishment, they will have 
teachers who combine the scholarship of the high school 
teacher with the tact and judgment and ability and personal 
power of the best teachers of the grammar grades. Sucha 
combination is rare. ‘The best grammar grade teachers are 
most likely to meet with the desired success in junior high 
schools. College graduation alone will not fit anyone to 
teach in these schools nor will mere experience in teaching 
in any grade of school. The requirements, when fixed, 
should include college graduation, or its-equivalent in schol- 
arship, and successful experience in teaching preferably in 
grammar grades. ‘The personality of the candidate for a 
junior high school license must be of the best. Personality 
is of equal if not greater importance than scholarship or 
skill in teaching. 


The subjects in which there are many failures in the 
present high schools are Latin, Algebra, and the modern 
foreign languages. They are important subjects and the 
plan of the junior high school provides for the introduction 
of Latin and the modern foreign languages into the eighth 
grade, and later, into the seventh grade. The amount of 
work usually done in the ninth grade in the above subjects 
has been divided between the eighth and ninth grades, the 
amount of credit to be given at the end of the ninth grade 
to remain the same. Other adjustments of less importance 
but as necessary may be made as necessity warrants. The 
following is the Program of Studies authorized for use in 
the junior high schools: 
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RADE GraDE 8 GRADE 9 aa Te 

Aud cae d American and English Latin, French, Spanish 

Music Literature, Latin, French, (A), Bookkeeping or 
Spanish (A), Music Stenography, Art I 

: (double periods) 

Grammar and Composi- Grammar and Composi- English 

tion tion . 

Geography Geography General Science 

Penmanship Penmanship 

History and Civics History and Civics 

Spelling Spelling ; ’ E 

Arithmetic Arithmetic, Algebra (A) Commercial Arithmetic, 


Algebra’ (A) 
Mechanical Drawing—z2 
periods, or 

Domestic Science—z2 pe- 
riods, or 
Penmanship—z periods 
Physical Training—3 pe- 
riods 


Woodwork, Printing, Science, including Electricity, 
Physiology and Hygiene, Typewriting (B) or 
Domestic Art, Domestic Science, Drawing (B) 
Physical Training 

Gymnasium or Study Periods 

Auditorium or Study Periods 


(A) Select, according to curriculum desired. 
(B) Cycle, ten weeks. 


The total enrollment in the four senior high schools for 
the year ending June 30, 1917, was 6551. ‘The first year 
class was the largest one in each organization. It was 
necessary to divide the grade into two shifts in each school 
to accommodate the pupils. The number of entering pupils 
in February was 1100 and in September 1917 was approxi- 
mately i400. For the first year the effect on the senior high 
schools of the organization of junior high schools was not 
marked. Their organization remained about the same. 
The entering classes were somewhat smaller, but the differ- 
ence was not great. It was necessary to assign a few senior 
high school teachers to do ninth year work in the junior 
high schools. 

The advantages to be gained in these schools are thowene 
to be: 


(a) The elementary course of eight years is unnecessarily long 
and leads to much repetition of subject matter. 
(b) The child’s interests can be best served by changing the 


method of teaching him and by allowing a choice of sec- 
ondary subjects above the sixth grade. 
(c) To instruct the first year high school students in buildings 
near their homes by methods better adapted to them is 
manifestly an advantage. 
The problem ot the mortality of high schools will be solved. 
Many pupils now go to high school only to say they have 
been students there. If they can receive a certificate at the 
end of the ninth year, there is a powerful incentive to stay 
and do the work in a satisfactory manner. 
The importance of the opportunity for a choice of subjects 
according to the pupil’s interests and abilities cannot be over-. 
stated. .The differentiated courses provide this opportunity. 
If the pupil intends to go to college he can begin a foreign 
language earlier than he otherwise would. The manual 
activities enable him to discover his bent. 


(d) 


(e) 
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DEAN OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


The reports of the Welfare Workers in the high schools 
show a very gratifying return in the number of pupils saved 
to the schools by the efforts made. ‘The Welfare Workers 
telephone parents and visit homes, finding the causes for 
absence or for leaving school. They are able to remove 
misunderstandings and to smoothe the way of the stumbling 
student. Their work is successful to a high degree and 
they deserve the reward of a “well-done, good and faithful 
servant.” 


In addition to the Welfare Workers there is need in every 
large school system of a woman of broad sympathy and 
executive ability to organize the social life and activities of 
the high schools and to do types of work of the most delicate 
nature. There is the same need in the high schools as in 
the colleges of a woman of liberal education with broad 
experience in school, in home, and in life, and with the 
requisite personal qualities of sympathy, good judgment, 
poise, and resolution to act as a confidential advisor and 
friend of the girl students. The duty of such a person is 
not only to act in the capacity mentioned above but also to 
have general oversight and care of the personal health and 
well being in dress, speech, and conduct of these students. 
Her relations with them is of. the most intimate and personal 
nature. 


The Board of Education concurred in the recommenda- 
tion for the creation of such an office, to be known as Dean 
of Girls, appointing thereto Mrs. A. B. Poland, a woman 
admirably qualified by scholarship, experience, and person- 
ality for its delicate duties. Mrs. Poland has had the benefit 
of a liberal education and holds a doctor’s degree. She has 
been a high school teacher and the principal of a large ele- 
mentary school in Brooklyn. She is the mother of children 
and is familiar with educational work in all its aspects. A 
better equipped or more suitable appointee would be very 
difficult to secure. 
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SUPERVISION IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


There is as much need of supervision of instruction in the 
high schools as in the elementary schools. Universities pro- 
vide courses for the professional training of high school 
teachers not only for classroom work but for supervisory 
work. The fact that such opportunities exist is an indica- 
tion of the conviction of educators that scholarship and 
academic training are not a sufficient equipment for sec- 
ondary any more than for elementary teachers. 

The development of a system of high schools in Newark 
emphasizes the need of supervision. The program of 
studies here as elsewhere in schools of this grade is now so 
comprehensive that supervision of instruction must neces- 
sarily be somewhat like that in colleges; that is, the head 
of a department rather than the administrative head of the 
school, or the school system, must do the detailed and inten- 
sive supervision of a specific subject or group of subjects. 
The size of these schools makes it almost impossible for the 
principal to give attention to duties other than those of a - 
purely administrative character and, except incidentally, the 
educational part of his work must be delegated to others. 
Specialization in education is becoming as great as in trades 
and in other professions. 

The head of a department in the high schools is charged 

with the coordination of the department, with making out 
examination papers in the various subjects, and with fixing 
the character and quality of the instruction. ‘The heads are 
responsible leaders in much the same way as college pro- 
fessors are responsible for the assistant professors and 
tutors under them. 
_ We are now conducting an experiment in supervision in 
the high schools of this city. It consists in assigning four 
periods for class instruction and two periods for depart- 
mental supervision daily to the heads of the four largest 
departments in each high school. The heads of different 
departments have been delegated in the different schools 
according to conditions, but those generally selected for 
supervisory work have been the heads of the English, Latin, 
Mathematics, and Commercial Departments. 
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The teaching of modern languages is becoming more 
important in America. Her position as a World Power and 
the desire of other nations to cultivate stronger ties of 


- friendship with America mean closer relations, commercial, 


social, and political, with them. The work in the schools 
must therefore train pupils to speak as well as to read for- 
eign languages. More attention given to this kind of train- 
ing and closer supervision is necessary. During the past 
year the Superintendent tried the experiment of assigning 
Dr. Jennie A. Giehl, the Head of the Department of Modern 
Languages at the South Side High School, to the supervision 
of German, French, and Spanish in the junior high schools, 
and to teach Spanish in one of them. ‘The work was done 
without extra expense to the Board. It proved very suc- 
cessful. It furnished a means of unifying the work of 
these schools and gave general satisfaction to all. 


The experiment as noted has been continued and extended 
by assigning the supervision of modern languages in all high 
schools to Dr. Giehl and by assigning a head of department 
of social sciences and one of physical sciences three periods 
of work per day in their own schools and three periods for 
work in the other high schools, the Board having concurred 
in the following recommendations of the Superintendent: 


(a) That Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, Head of the Department of 
Social Sciences of the Central High School, be assigned to 

' supervise the work in Social Sciences in all the high schools. 

(b) That Mr. John C. Ware, Head of the Department of Physi- 
cal Sciences in the South Side High School, be assigned to 
supervise the work of Physical Sciences in all the high 
schools. 

(c) That Dr. Jennie A. Giehl, Head of the Department of 
Modern Languages at South Side High School, be assigned 
to supervise the work of Modern Languages in all high 
schools. 

(d) That the necessary expenses of these heads of departments 
be paid by the Board of Education upon the recommendation 
of the Superintendent of Schools. 


It is believed that this plan tends to create a common 
standard of work for all the schools. It insures broad, 
liberal, sympathetic, and expert leadership in the several 
fields of knowledge. 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE AT SOUTH SIDE HIGH SCHOOL 


Every year there are a number of graduates of the several 
high schools who return thereto for what is called post . 
graduate work. As a rule this work consists in repeating 
some grade of a subject merely to fill in time. ‘The practice 
is due, in a measure, to the fact that classes are graduated 
in February and that very few colleges take students at 
mid-year. ‘The graduates are therefore at a disadvantage. 
During the last school year there were thirty-one students 
in the Newark high schools who took post graduate work. 
Doubtless there are many others in the city who are not 
needed at home and might just as well go to school for 
another year. There are others without aim in their life- 
work who would be glad of an additional year or two of 
study and training if obtainable at, or near home. ‘The 
trend in the adjustment of the educational world is to bring 
all possible educational opportunities to the pupils. 

Other cities of metropolitan character furnish collegiate 
training free of cost. It is so usual in the west, as in Los 
Angeles, Chicago, and Cincinnati that it is commonplace. 
New York maintains the College of the City of New York 
for boys and Hunter College for girls. 

The year 1918 will be an epoch making year in the New- 
ark schools because the Board of Education, upon the 
recommendation of the Superintendent, authorized on 
August 29, 1918 the establishment of a Junior College at . 
the South Side High School. This will contribute to the 
educational fame of the city, and will stimulate its higher 
intellectual and cultural life. The expense for the first year 
will be small, hardly more than the purchase of text books 
and supplies. There will be no cost for instructors, as 
there are a number of teachers in the South Side High 
School who are qualified by training, scholarship, and college 
teaching experience to undertake the work. The labora- 
tories and equipment of the school are adequate in every 
way and are available. Library facilities now in the city 
will meet all needs of collegiate training. 

Admission to the Newark Junior College requires evi- 
dence of the satisfactory completion of a four years’ course 
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in an approved high school or preparatory school. Those 
who can not present such records are required to pass exami- 
nations or present qualifying certificates for matriculation. 
Conditioned pupils are to be admitted on approval of the 
Superintendent of Schools. 


The College will not be authorized to grant degrees, but 
students who desire to obtain degrees in other institutions 
may pass the entrance requirements of the institution in 
which they wish to matriculate. Advanced credit can then 
be secured by examination according to the requirements of 
the institution giving the credit. 


There will inevitably be three groups of students in the 


& Junior College: 


Matriculated Students. Those who will have satisfied college 
entrance requirements and will be working for advanced credit. 
toward a college degree in another institution. These pupils will 
be required to take five major subjects of college grade in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the college they expect to enter. 


Conditioned Students. ‘Those who will have conditions to meet. 
They will have a program which fits them to satisfy college entrance 
requirements and to secure advanced credit in one or more college 
subjects, the same as students of the first group. 


Special Students. ‘Those who are not working for advanced 
credit in other institutions but who desire training and education in 
addition to their secondary education. 

The complete plan of the Junior College as at present out- 
lined requires two years’ work above the high school. This 
provides a systematic arrangement of worthwhile work for 
the thirty or more of our students who now remain in the 
schools. ‘The following is the Program of Studies: 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Freshman Requirements for the Degree of Bachelor of 
Arts 


First Semester Second Semester 
Latin*® 1 Ee hatin. 2 
English I English 2 
Mathematics I Mathematics 2 
Modern Languagef 5 ' Modern Language 6 
Elective Elective 


Physical Training 1 Physical Training 2 
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Freshman Requirements for the Degree of Bachelor of 


Science? 


First Semester 
English 1 
Modern Languagef 
German I or 3, or 
French I or 3 
Mathematics I 
Physics I or 3, or 
Chemistry I or 3 
Elective 
Physical Training 1 


Second Semester 
English 2 
Modern Language 
German 2 or 4, or 
French 2 or 4 
Mathematics 2 
Physics 2 or 4, or 
Chemistry 2 or 4 
Elective 
Physical Training 2 


Freshman Requirements for the Pre-Medical Course 


First Semester 
English 1 
Modern Languagef 
German I or 3, or 
French 1 or 3 
Physics 1 or 3 
Chemistry I or 3 
Biology 1 
Physical Training 1 


Second Semester 
English 2 
Modern Language 
German 2 or 4, or 
French 2 or 4 
Physics 2 or 4 
Chemistry 2 or 4 
Biology 2 
Physical Training 2 


Freshman Requirements for the Pre-Journalistic Course 


First Semester 
English 1 
Modern Languagef 
German I, 3, or 5, or 
French I, 3, or 5,-or 
Spanish I, 3 or.5 
Physics I or 3 or 
Chemistry I or 3 
History 1 
Elective 
Physical Training I 


Second Semester 
English 2 
Modern Language 
German 2, 4, or 6, or 
French 2, 4, or 6, or 
Spanish 2, 4, or 6 
Physics 2 or 4, or 
Chemistry 2 or 4 
History 2 
Elective 
Physical Training 2 


Freshman Requirements for the Secretarial Course 


First Semester 
English 1 
History I, or 
Biology I 
Modern Language* 
German I, 3 or 5, or 
French I, 3 or 5, or 
Spanish 1, 3 or 5 
Stenography 1 
Typewriting 1 
Physical Training 1 


* See Courses of Instruction. 


Second Semester 
English 2 
History 2, or 
Biology 2 
Modern Language 
German 2, 4 or 6, or 
French 2, 4 or 6, or 
Spanish 2, 4 or 6 
Stenography 2 
Typewriting 2 
Physical Training 2 


7 Including the amount for admission every student must complete before 
the end of Junior College course four years’ work in German or four years’ 
work in French. A minimum of six hours must be taken in college. 

~ Arrangements will be made for a course leading to the different degrees 
in Engineering, should enough students apply. 
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Freshman Electives for the Five Courses Above 


Biology 1, 2 Greek I or 2 

Chemistry I, 2 or 3, 4 Latin. I;2 

Physics I, 2, or 3, 4 History 1, 

French 1, 2 or 3, 4 or 5, 6 Mathematics Rosc One yet 
German I, 2 or 3, 4 or 5, 6 Mechanical Drawing ee 


Spanish 1, 2 or 3, 4 or 5, 6 


Sophomore Requirements for the Courses Leading to the 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees as well as for the Pre-Medical, Pre- 
Journalistic and Secretarial Courses 


REQUIRED COURSES 


B.A., Pre-Journalistic Course, Secretarial Course 


Englisht 3, 4 or Logic 1 and Philosophy 1, 2 
English 3 or 4 Stenographyt uid 
History 1, 2 or Economics 1, 2 ‘Typewritingt 3, 4 


B:S., Pre-Medical Course 


Englishf 3, 4 or Logic 1 and Chemistry 3, 4 or 5, 6 or 7, or 
English 3 or 4 Biology 1, 2 
Physics 3, 4 or 5, 6 or 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


Biology 1, 2 Latin 1, 2°or73,°4 

Chemistry 1, 2 or 3, 4 or 5,6 Greek 1, 2 

- or7 History I, 2 

Physics I, 2 or 3, 4 or 5, 6 Logic and Public Speaking 1 
Economics per pee Philosophy 1, 2 


French 1, 2 or 3, 4or 5,60r7,8 Mathematics 1, 2 or 3, 4 or 5, 6 
German 1, 2 or 3, 4or5,60r7,8 Mechanical Drawing 3, 4 
Spanish 1, 2or3,4 or 5,60r7,8 

The establishment of the Junior College is an event of 
great importance in the educational system. It increases 
the opportunities of the youth of the city, and may be a 
stimulus which will eventually cause the development of a 
university in Newark. The nucleus is already present in 
the Newark Institute of Arts and Sciences, an institution 
which began its career as a part of the school system in the 
form of collegiate and professional courses for teachers in 
service. The purpose in offering these courses was to 


* Including the amount for admission every student must complete before 
the end of Junior College course three years’ work in French or three years’ 
work in German or three years’ work in Spanish in accordance with choice of 
language offered in the different courses. It is advisable to begin a second 
modern foreign language, or continue a second modern foreign language if two 
are offered for entrance to college. 

+ Logic may be taken the first semester and English 4 the second semester. 

¥ Required only in the secretarial course. 
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afford teachers the opportunity for professional study with 
as little outlay of money and as little inconvenience as pos- 
sible. Many ambitious Newark teachers were taking 
courses in New York University and Columbia University 
and were, of course, under the necessity of taking a trip to 
New York after school hours, or on Saturdays, at consider- 
able outlay of time and money. The thought was that the 
teachers might be saved this expense by bringing the college 
to the teacher instead of the teacher going to the college. 
There was an additional purpose in the fact that because of 
the inconvenience many teachers were not profiting by the 
opportunities offered by the metropolitan universities. It 
seemed desirable and advisable to bring to the city for the 
purpose of stimulating the educational system the best pro- 
fessors obtainable to teach the results of their investigations 
and the new ideas that were finding their way into the 
domain of university instruction. These courses were first 
offered in 1906 by professors from New York University 
under the direction and management of the school authori- 
ties. Professors from Columbia University were also en- 
gaged the second year. For several years the two uni- 
versities cooperated with the assistant superintendent in 
charge. The expansion of the work made it necessary to 
shift the burden to a body legally constituted and authorized 
to assume and discharge the responsibility. Through the 
initiative of a professor of New York University and the 
assistant superintendent, the assistance and support of the 
Board of Trade’ was secured and a Board of Trustees was 
formed and The Newark Institute of Arts and Sciences was 
incorporated. ‘The cooperation between the two universities 
then ceased and New York University has since been the 
_ chief higher institution to supply professors and to validate 
the ‘work. 


The Institute of Arts and Sciences, the College of Phar- 
macy, the New Jersey Law School, and the Newark Tech- 
nical School, recently authorized to grant degrees, are insti- 
tutions in the city doing collegiate and professional work. 
The time may come when they will unite their resources and 
form the nucleus of a Newark University. Such an event 
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is not beyond the bounds of. possibility. Certainly the 
advantages they offer should be well known to the youth in 
the public schools and there should be the closest and most 
friendly cooperation between all of these educational agen- 
cies. The establishment of the Newark Junior College gives 
one more opportunity for ambitious and capable Newark 
youth to fit themselves for leadership and responsibility and 
brings the city nearer the goal, namely, that of being a great 
educational center. 


DEPARTMENT OF REFERENCE AND RESEARCH 


The tremendous growth and the great number of new 
activities added to the school system in recent years make 
necessary new plans, new practices, new departments in the 
administration and supervision of the schools. The increas- 
ing complexity of the educational problem requires new 
adjustments of the working force and of the methods of 
work in the constant specialization which is taking place. 
To assist in this a Department of Reference and Research 
is necessary. 

The chief function of such a department is to analyze 
statistics, to show the purpose for which they were gath- 
ered, and to furnish charts and graphs to make the informa- 
tion clear and convincing. 

Some of the specific duties of the department are: 


(a) To keep information of all kinds in systematic order and to 
answer all questionnaires and requests for information from 
any proper and responsible source. 

(b) To supervise and check all requisitions for books and sup- 
plies, to compare the orders with the books and supplies 
reported in the inventories, to deny or grant requests only 
after investigation. 

(c) To keep up-to-date inventories of all books and _ supplies 
granted to the schools. 

(d) To have charge of the professional library of the Board of 
Education. In this library there will be a complete set of all 
textbooks and samples of all supplies used in the schools, 
educational reports, college catalogs, government bulletins 
and other sources of valuable information. 

(e) To issue, under the direction of the Superintendent of 
Schools, tests in various subjects for the purpose of supply- 
ing him with definite data in reference to policies—educa- 
tional or administrative. 

(f{) To make surveys and supervise investigations under the 
direction of the Superintendent of Schools with such assist- 
ance as he may deem proper and advisable. 
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The work of this department may be briefly described as 
that of relieving the higher school officials of matters rela- 
tively less important than the supervisory work they are 
engaged to do, and of furnishing officials with information 
at once fresh and reliable and valuable. Further, it pro- 
vides a plan for ordering books and supplies, with a 
resultant economy of much value. It makes possible the 
establishment and development of a useful library in the 
office of the Superintendent of Schools, and aids in the test- 
ing and measuring of educational results. 


Such a Department of Reference and Research has been 
created in Newark to meet the demand for efficiency and 
economy. based upon investigation. A similar course has 
saved large sums of money in the industrial field. It will 
afford like service in the educational field for investigation 
shows economy or extravagance, success or failure. It will 
furnish a reliable foundation for discussion and will indi- 
cate the necessity for new or for different policies. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE | 


The continued growth of the school system and the in- 
crease in the number and variety of educational activities 
has placed a heavy burden upon the Department of Superin- 
tendence. For several years the work has accumulated be- 
yond reasonable limits and official action in important mat- 
ters has often been delayed because the amount of work 
was greater than the superintendent’s force could handle. 
The assistant superintendents have necessarily been kept out 
of the schools to do required office work. It has been physi- 
cally impossible for superintendents to find the time to visit 
all the classes in the five hours a day that the schools were 
open. More assistance was needed, otherwise the progress 
in the schools would be seriously impeded. 


There was needed, too, a better organization of the 
Department of Superintendence. There were several 
supervisory positions that were mere adjuncts and not well 
and closely related to the general system. There were two 
prominent and well-known examples of loose coordination. 
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The summer schools were not as closely related to the regu- 
lar system as they ought to have been. Their important 
service needed to be augmented by a new adjustment. An- 
other case was that of the education of adults through 
the public lecture system. ‘The experimental stage of this 
work has passed and the work should hereafter be devel- 
oped and supervised by a member of the superintendent’s 
staff. The unification of the schools and of all school 
activities in an organic and vital way under the immediate 
direction and personal supervision of the Superintendent is 
necessary to achieve the best results. 


The necessary action was taken to improve this depart- 
ment when the Board concurred in the following recom- 
mendations: 


(a) That the position and title of First Assistant City Superin- 
tendent be abolished. 

(b) That the position and titles of Supervisor of Summer Schools 
and of Supervisor of Public Lectures be abolished and that 
the duties hitherto performed by incumbents of these posi- 


tions be assigned by the Superintendent of Schools to his 
immediate assistants. 


(c) That the work of the Department of Reference and Research 
be assigned by the Superintendent of Schools to one of his 
assistants, he to have, as previously provided, a competent 

clerk and stenographer as assistant. 

_(d) That Arthur G. Balcom and Edgar S. Pitkin be appointed 
Assistant Superintendents of Schools, dating from Septem- 
ber 1, 1918. 


These men strengthen the Department of Superintend- 
ence. Mr.-Arthur G. Balcom has been principal of the 
Franklin School for twenty-three years. By his straight- 
forward dealing he has won universal admiration. His suc- 
cessful career as the head of one of our large, important, 
and successful schools and as Supervisor of Public Lectures 
has fitted him for the broader responsibilities of the assistant 
superintendency. He brings to the office an honorable rec- 
ord, superior character, ripened judgment, and high educa- 
tional ideals. Mr. Edgar S. Pitkin has for twelve years 
served the school system and has deservedly earned an 
excellent reputation as principal of McKinley (widely 
known as Seventh Avenue) and Cleveland schools, and as 
Supervisor of Summer Schools. He is progressive, ener- 
getic, clear visioned. His work in the all-year, summer, and 
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alternating schools has peculiarly fitted him for leadership 
in the development of these various types of schools. 

The department has been reorganized and the work has 
been assigned in a way to insure improved service. It is 
believed that the progress of the schools will be greatly 
accelerated by the closer supervision now possible. _ 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD, THE SUPERINTENDENT 
THE TEACHERS 


The relations between the Superintendent of Schools and 
the Board of Education on one hand and the teaching body 
in the schools on the other should be of the most cordial 
character. Only by mutual respect and confidence and 
cooperation can they be made so. The authorities should 
feel that the teachers are working upon a high professional 
plane and preeminently for the welfare of the children; the 
teachers should feel that the authorities are considerate and 
appreciative of their efforts. It should be the effort of the 
one to create conditions that make for happiness and success, 
of the other to comply cheerfully with all just rules and 
regulations and to work for the benefit of the children and 
the success of the schools. There should be conscious effort 
made to discredit rumors, to frown upon insubordination, 
and to prevent misunderstandings. | 

The Committee on Instruction and Educational Supplies, 
following its well-known policy of perpetuating the happy 
and favorable conditions in the schools, on March 22, 1917, 
held a meeting for the purpose of hearing the teachers on 
the subject of salaries. Representatives of all the various 
ranks and grades of teachers urged an increase and gave 
cogent and convincing reasons for the claims advanced. 
The reasons, briefly summarized, were the great increase in 
the cost of living, the ascending scale of wages in all 
branches of industry, and the increasing professional de- 
mands in the way of additional preparation. ‘The meeting 
was largely attended and was productive of good results in 
many ways. One was the adoption of a new schedule of 
salaries which gave as large an increase as the amount of 
money obtainable permitted. Last year another appropria- 
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tion permitted a still further increase of the salaries of 
teachers of the lower ranks, who have hitherto, everywhere 
in the country, been greatly underpaid. Other communities 
took action likewise but raised the salaries to higher figures 
than did Newark. For so many years Newark has been in 
the van in the matter of salaries that it seemed unfortunate 
to lose place in so worthy a cause as that of adequate 
remuneration for teachers. The expense of living and the 
demands are as great in Newark as in any part of the metro- 
politan district. It is right and just that Newark should pay 
her teachers as much as places of less wealth pay. It is 
desirable that in due time the salary schedule be further 
amended to remove all possible cause for dissatisfaction and 
uneasiness. 


Another meeting called a “Get Together” meeting was 
held by the then Acting Superintendent of Schools in the 
South Side High School at the opening of the term in 1917. 
An Institute was held in the same school September 12 and 
14, 1918. These meetings were of a professional character 
and were stimulating and productive of good. They were 
very well attended. ‘The purpose was primarily to furnish 
an opportunity for the Superintendent to talk with the 
teachers and to outline the policies of the year in order to 
secure intelligent and willing cooperation in all his plans. 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. George D. Strayer, President of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, Dean of New 
York University, and Dr. Calvin N. Kendall, Commissioner 
of Education of New Jersey, were also among the speakers, 
each bringing a message of great value. The teachers mani- 
fested genuine enthusiasm at the meetings and showed, with 
considerable unanimity, their appreciation and com- 
mendation. 


One action by the Board of Education within the two 
years covered by this report was of unusual importance in 
its possibilities for service. It was the appointment of an 
Academic Council, composed of the following named repre- 
sentative teachers: Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, Ruth T. Healy, 
Caroline G. Howe, Grace L. Wright, Arthur G. Balcom, 
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Frances S. Dunning, Jessie T. Doty, Ruth T. Farrow, and 
Harriet N. Harrison. ‘The purpose is to have the Council 
confer with the Board and the Superintendent of Schools 
on matters affecting the welfare of the schools. The Aca- 
demic Council will, at two stated meetings a year, with the 
authorities, present, from the teachers’ viewpoint, matters 
of widespread interest to the school system. ‘The Academic 
Council is not a bureau of complaints nor will it concern 
itself with matters that are purely selfish in character. It 1s 
without responsibility or legal status, except that given by 
its creation. Its function will be to act in an advisory 
capacity to the end that wise action may be taken on pro- 
fessional matters affecting the whole educational system. 
Its opportunity for service is great, and the personnel of the 
Council insures that such service will be rendered in a most 
acceptable manner. : 


CONCLUSION 


It is very clear that the Superintendent of Schools in a 
large city must be an executive that makes effective 
measures based upon common opinion as acceptable and 
desirable. He must be a leader, always ahead of his 
schools, with a vision to lure them on, if the schools are to 
perform their proper service. He must have insight, poise, 
and sound judgment that he may select the things that are 
good and wise. It ought not to be necessary to say that he 
should have power as well as responsibility in order that his 
leadership may be effective. The principal of a school ina 
smaller field performs the same office for his school that the 
Superintendent does for the system. He, too, must be a 
leader with a vision, else the “people—that is, teachers and 
children—perish” from the routine and its narrowing and 
deadening influence. His school in every way must feel 
the stimulus of his energy and of his professional ideals. 
He is concerned chiefly with those things which relate to 
and affect the life and work of the school as a whole. The 
teacher’s field, in turn, is that of instructing, training, devel- 
oping, inspiring the children. This is the paramount pur- 
pose for which the schools exist. All the forces in the 
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school system should and must be brought into cooperation 
to make this work a great success. Without clear definition 
of the fields of work and unity and cooperation certain 
failure will be the result; with them, the purpose will be 
accomplished. There must be full recognition of the 
separate fields of effort and responsibility and an acceptance 
of authority and willing compliance with its requirements. 


Government should be more democratic than autocratic, 
but a democratic government has authority and power as 
well as an autocratic government. It is no weak apologetic 
suppliant. Individuals and states give way for the common 
good. It bases its action upon the confidence and the will 
of the people. It is efficient to the degree that it achieves 
the common purpose and the common ideal. So must these 
be in a school system, unity of purpose, cooperation of 
effort, full and willing recognition of rightful authority. 
This leads into the largest freedom and to the greatest eff- 
ciency. With such conditions we will be able to solve the 
important problems which confront us in the immediate 
future. | 


In conclusion, it affords me gratification and pleasure to 
express my appreciation and cordial thanks to the Board of 
Education and to the teaching and the supervisory forces 
for support and cooperation throughout the year. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Davin B. Corson, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 
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APPENDIX A 


Home and School Ghee | 


Excerpts from Report of 
WarrEN A. ROB, 


Supervisor of Home and School Gardens 


The work of stimulating garden activities in the city of 
Newark has made favorable progress when compared with 
achievements in other cities. The city problem is of a dual 
nature: first, the instruction of children in simple elements 
of gardening in the regular schools and summer schools and 
at the school gardens; and second, the instruction of chil- 
dren attempting home projects as well as community 
supervision. 


School Gardens 


The variety of types of schools in Newark presents a 
difficult problem for securing the best results in instruction 
and production in school gardens. In the all year schools 
and in schools where summer sessions follow the regular 
ten months’ session this problem is fairly easy of solution. 
The pupils of the School for the Deaf are gathered from 
all parts of the city and disperse in June, yet surely a garden 
at this school is worth while. The pupils at Binet schools 
also disperse in June and it is impossible to assemble them 
during the summer, yet no educator of today would. think 
of depriving them of garden opportunities. The out-of- 
door activities of the ungraded schools are too valuable to 
abandon, yet attendance at these schools is secured during 
the regular school year only by a high degree of compulsion ; 
in July this vanishes. ‘The solution in all these cases appears 
to be such maintenance during the summer as will make the 
product available for school use in the fall. 
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Much was accomplished during the season of 1918 in 
twenty schools as well as in eleven summer schools. The 
twenty schools working school gardens were: Barringer 
High, Abington Avenue, Avon Avenue, Franklin, Hawkins 
Street, Hawthorne, Miller Street, Moses Bigelow, Ridge, 
Washington Street, Webster, Girls’ Vocational, Academy 
Street Ungraded, Ungraded No. 1, Ungraded No. 2, State 
Street (Binet No. 1), Coes Place (Binet No. 2), Alyea 
Street (Binet No. 3), Elizabeth Avenue Open Air, and the 
School for the Deaf. The most successful of these gardens 
were the Elizabeth Avenue Open Air, Abington Avenue, 
Hawthorne at the Nye Tract, Ridge, and Franklin. The 
least successful were the Hawthorne at the Bragaw Tract 
and Avon Avenue. In the spring term over four hundred 
pupils in the twenty schools above mentioned averaged two 
periods weekly in the gardens. During the summer 
approximately two hundred and fifty pupils averaged one or 
more periods weekly; this average was low because of the 
small number of pupils who came to the gardens of the 
ungraded and Binet schools. 


The school gardens were a distinct improvement over 
those of the preceding year. Schools having gardens 
cooperated better with the supervisor and the field workers. 
The task of remaking the rather poor types of soil available 
made progress. Soil from fourteen of the gardens was 
supplied to the State Agricultural College and complete tests 
were made upon six samples which were found to be exces- 
sively sour. ‘The reconstruction of these soils is a difficult 
problem. The seeds used were tested by Mr. Edgar R. 
Dickerson in his classes at Central High School and found 
to be of good quality. 


In accordance with country wide practice all products 
went directly to the pupils engaged in the work, except 
where pupils by agreement with their principal had provided 
that they be disposed of for war activities, or where they 
were required for school purposes, such as,—feeding tuber- 
cular pupils at the Elizabeth Avenue Open Air School; 
supplementing lunches at ungraded and Binet schools; pro- 
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viding fresh vegetables for the soldiers’ mess at Central 
High School; providing material for use in school lunches 
and for canning lessons in the cooking classes of ten summer 
schools. 


The degree of success attained in the various gardens was 
dependent upon the cooperation of interested principals and 
teachers. A large number of teachers were found capable 
of giving some instruction in gardening. The last weeks of 
June, however, a time when plant growth is rapid and when 
frequent cultivation is imperative to check the weed growth, 


is the time when principals and teachers are busiest. Many 


of the difficulties and not a few of the failures in the school 
gardens are caused by lack of attention at this time. The 
garden work in the regular schools will be handicapped until 
such time as the Board of Education shall employ one or 
more instructors in gardening throughout the year. 


“Garden Steps” was listed as a textbook for teachers’ use, 


and the “Home Vegetable Garden,” a publication of the 


State Department of Agriculture, was made available for 
classroom use. A series of forty lessons in groups of ten 
has been arranged for use in the 5B, 5A, 6B, and 6A grades 


and, if approved by the Board of Education may be used in © 


those grades to supplement the work in nature study and 
elementary science. These periods might well be given a 
civic betterment direction by emphasizing gardening qs well 
as such simple orchard information as would lead to the 


planting of dwarf fruit trees in the residential sections of 
the city. 


Pupils who have home gardens are greatly interested in 
instruction but usually cooperate very little in the school 
project. Obviously the instruction at school is intended to 
function at home, and if it is to be effective must be followed 
up there. At present this follow-up work during the school 
year is performed by volunteer teachers and older pupils. 
In many cases there is none. Manifestly this is unsatis- 


factory and inadequate. The best results throughout the - 


country have been obtained where a teacher in each school. 


SCHOOL GARDENS, 1918. 


Top—Barringer High School, Middle—Elizabeth Avenue Open Air School, 
Bottom—Ungraded School No. 1. 
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has been charged with responsibility for that school and paid 
in addition to the regular salary a small sum for the five 
months in which the work is done. This provides a center 
for distributing materials, establishes a requirement that 
such teachers become familiar with garden literature, and in 
the course of time produces a corps of experienced 
instructors for the summer work who are familiar with local 
conditions. From the standpoint of the home with limited 
garden space, it is unwise to take a large part of this space to 
devote to child use when in cooperation with the parents far 
greater economic results can be obtained without decreasing 
the educational values for the child. This develops the’ sec- 
ond phase of the work. 


Home Gardens 

An endeavor was made during the past summer to reach 
both pupil and parent at home with a considerable degree 
of success. The employment of five field workers was fully 
justified by the results secured and by the reception given 
them by the public. The experience of the first few days 
‘demonstrated that community and pupil supervision should 
be inseparable if the greatest service was to be rendered. 
2362 pupil home gardens were reported through the schools, 
a small fraction of the gardens in the city. 4041 visits were 
made to these gardens. In making these visits workers 
passed many other gardens which would benefit largely from 
a few simple suggestions. 


In order that an estimate for the whole city might be 
secured, each inspector was directed, after having completed 
his first round of visits to listed gardens, to “select one or 
more blocks in his district (where gardens are possible) 
showing the highest effort and one or more blocks showing 
the lowest effort, and to ascertain the following facts: (a) 
the number of houses, (b) the number of houses with gar- 
dens, (c) the number of houses with gardens reported by the 
schools of the district.” Following is a summary of the data 
so obtained : 
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HIGHEST USAGE FOUND IN BACK YARDS IN AVAILABLE AREAS 


Total Houses Houses 
No.of With Reported 


Instructor Location of Block Houses Gardens by School 
Mr. Noll © Mt. Prospect Ave.—west 
side, 6th Ave. to Park 
ATG RASA NE a ae wanes 36 a II 
ss Mt. Prospect Ave.—east 
side, 6th Ave. to Park aoa 
Ave. Al Bi fei 0 eee ene 21 9 
" North 7th St. . Berkeley 
Ave. tc Chester: Ave.....=. 9 8 fe) 
Mr. Crane Delancey St., Jefferson St. 
tosAdamse Steines 23 23 8 
Mr. Burke Belmont Ave., Rose St. to . 
Waverlyc Aves 220 Sac oe 40 27 6 
Mr. Hanson 16th St., South Orange Ave. 
tosiath) AVe.s or eee 46 46 10 
rE No. Smith St., Norwood PI. 
to Tremont) Avye.c27-70 II II 3 
Mr. Cuthbert Runyon St., east from Clin- 
TOD; ee eee ee ee 24 21 6 
Total pstaiees ane seere cae 216 184 53 


Per cent of total number 
of houses having gar- 
dens Oneal eee 85 29 


LOWEST USAGE FOUND IN BACK YARDS IN AVAILABLE AREAS 


Total Houses Houses 
No.of With Reported 


Instructor Location of Block Houses Gardens by School 
Mr. Noll North 7th St., Park Ave. to j 
6ths-A vec ee eee 28 8 I 
bs North 7th St., Park Ave. to 
Ath MA Ve. “ence ea 26 I fe} 
Mr. Crane Jackson St., Ferry St. to 
Clover=Stc.. tee ee 13 5 2 
% VanBuren St., Ferry St. to 
Lafayette? St. eee BER 10 6 
Mr. Burke Barclay St., Spruce St. to . 
Montgomery St................... 54 16 8 
Mr. Hanson’ Fairmount Ave., So. Orange 
Ave... to "13th Ave. 2. 43 22 a 
Mr. Cuthbert Chadwick Ave. Clinton | 
Ave. to Madison Ave....... 33 16 I 
Totaliee tet 49440 oe 209 78 21 


Per cent of total number 
of houses having gar- 


lens “25,0 hy oes ee 37 27 

COMBINED AVERAGES 
Highest -effort 2 is yee ee 216 184 53 
Lowest <ettort = 545... tes Se gee eae 209 78 21 
otal SERA S ct See ek ete eerie. sar 425 262 74 


Per cent of total number of houses hav- 
ing) gardengs:e sc oe See ee 62 28 
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Using the percentages from these reports and estimating 
the homes in the city at 45,000, we secure the following esti- 
mates of value and acreage for the city back yard gardens, 
which have been carefully rechecked by Mr. Coleman of 
the Vacant Lot Association, and we believe them to be con- 
servative: 3 | 


45,000 dwellings less 15,000 without ground space, 30,000 homes. 

30,000 homes times 62% average usage, 18,600 gardens. 

18,600 gardens at $10 per garden average product, $186,000. 

18,600 gardens averaging 625 sq. ft. per garden, 11,625,000 sq. ft 

11,625,000 sq. ft. divided by 40,000 sq. ft. (the number of sq ft 
ina city block), 290 city blocks, or acres. 


Without attempting to justify this estimate, it seems clear 
that if any considerable fraction was maintained by inter- 
ested citizens, a duty would rest upon the educational leaders 
of the community to recognize and promote so valuable a 
civic effort. The number of gardens was too great to be 
reached by five instructors who could give only a part of 
each day to field work, having previously performed an 
exacting half-day’s work in school gardens. About 4,000 
visits were made to these gardens, however, in addition to 
the 4,041 visits made to listed gardens. It is too soon to say 
that the number of field workers should be increased 
although that appears probable. Certain factors plainly 
indicate the limits of this work. Experience proves that six 
to eight calls an hour are all that a worker can accomplish. 
That means eight to ten minutes to get from garden to 
garden, discuss conditions, and give suggestions. This 
limits the number of visits with the present corps of workers 
to eight thousand at the most. It may be that by careful 
elimination of certain congested areas, of homes where prac- 
tical gardeners are employed, and of those homes where 
training and experience has produced excellent gardens, and 
by devotion to the large area that needs help, we can reduce 
the field to proportions which will enable us to cover most of 
the city several times each season. The usefulness of the 
home extension work will increase as the knowledge that it 
is available spreads and as a corps of workers experienced 
in local conditions is developed. During the past summer, 
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this work was decidedly effective in increasing production 
in such gardens as could be covered. 


The instructors were exceptionally successful in securing 
the replanting of gardens after the first crop matured. Many 
first year gardens were thus made doubly productive, In 
almost every case, the mere fact of inspection acted as a 
stimulus to secure continued cultivation. In the second 
round of visits the men reported that suggestions made upon 
earlier visits had in many cases been acted on. 


In the so-called foreign sections of the city the people 
were at first suspicious but when convinced of the friendli- 
ness of the visits showed a remarkable cordiality and recep- 
tiveness. A truly interesting element in this work was the 
universal cordiality of the people visited. They seemed to 
feel that friendly visits from representatives of a governing 
municipal body were a most unusual occurrence. The Board 
of Education has gained friends as a by-product of this 
summer’s work in home gardens. 


A valuable feature of the summer’s work was the making 
of a survey of the vacant lot areas and the establishment of 
a card index of such land in the office of the Vacant Lot 
Association. The field workers secured complete data for 
every street covered and these reports were combined with 
the lot assignments and consents available, forming a valu- 
able asset for securing the use of vacant land in the future. 
The data collected included such information as availability 
for use, soil condition, etc. If this is rechecked next year it 
will form a permanent record of great value. 


APPENDIX B 


School Lunch Rooms 


Excerpts from Reports of 


WarrREN A. Rok, Principal of Hawkins Street School, and 
Jennie M. Dowie, Supervising Primary Vice Principal 


of Lawrence \Street School 


Several years ago the preparation and service of penny 
lunches were authorized in South Street, Lawrence Street, 
and Hawkins Street schools. They were soon discontinued 
in South Street School. 


These penny lunches were designed to provide a warm 
luncheon for three classes of pupils, namely, (1) those who 
were obliged to eat at school during the noon recess, (2) 
those whose working mothers were tunable to be at home to 


~ prepare a mid-day meal, (3) those whose food at home was 


not sufficiently nourishing. 


The following statistics are of interest: 


NUMBER OF PORTIONS SERVED 


1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 Total 
Hawkins Street 


penripeatie .crackers...-!.---s.-.-.2- 13,851 12,511 2,563 28,925 
Me i is 3,101 TA 3t7 1,602 19,080 
Pertitteanas crackers:..::.)............-. 7,281 8,550 508 16,345 
UR ETD nfo ope ecce onan ~via 4,300 ZOAT eee 6,941 

RM oo laling cence ss senn 28,503 38,025 4,673 71,201 

Lawrence Street 

DEIMERELYE SOUT). C222... 52-s 5-2 -35-+- 9,030 Carat ye Bae 14,955 
PTR ESE UCQA ease pt. nae 1,019 PN ahi Ee 1,098 
Sees 5,500 CES Sep Sea ee os 11,004 
ak ae SSE Ray eee aa Tidy oe te a5. 1,047 

1G) ae eee ee hE 67,0 i eae 28,794 


* Cocoa was not sold after December 1, as it was too expensive. 
7 Bread was sold with the soup the first year, but it was necessary 
to charge extra for it the second year. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


: 1915-16 1916-17 (2 mos.) 
Hawkins Street 1917-18 
Balance on ‘hand: 3. tGee eet -- $147.85 $135.06 $ 74.21 
Receipts Loss cee haa Ao had eld eG GnNOG 419.07 80.82 
‘Dota wees bat ot haem ges $479.78 $555.03 $155.03 
EUXPETISES) hates ae ee ee ee 343.82 480.82 119.37 
Balances) 32s egr Pet eee $135.96 $ 74.21 $ 35.66 
Lawrence Street 
Balance gon shands.-o sce ec eee $ 17:739 Penge 
Donations sso20.- boc wee ee $ 27.00 50.03'. = Lee 
Receipts from sale of lunches.............. = 270.34 105.37-; ees 
PLOtalteec ta eee ee Reece $297.34 »$240:00;eee ee 
TUXPeNnses Moe gel is, hice ste ee ere Bata 269.61 246.00 satin bee neoee 
Balance eee Per nae. $27.73 2 [i ee 


The average daily costs and receipts for the first two 
months of each year at the Hawkins Street lunch room were 


as follows: a: 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 
Receipts ?cc232 ec ee ee ae $1.50 $1.79 $1.72 
Costa se. Si4 gr eae ear ees 1.76 2.49 2.52 


Both the Hawkins Street and Lawrence Street lunch 
rooms were self-supporting during the first year, 1915-16. 
In 1916-17, both schools showed a deficit which was met 
by donations from interested persons. Owing to an increase 
of 83 per cent. in the cost of food the Board of Education 
made an appropriation of $200 to each of these schools in 
1917 to pay the operating expenses of the lunch rooms. 

The Department of Medical Inspection has declared 
repeatedly its belief in the value and effectiveness of these 
lunches. ‘The success of the plan is also attested by the 
experience of the two schools as follows: 


Principal Roe of Hawkins Street says: “It is significant that we 
never have in the afternoon a case of discipline with pupils who 
take luncheon at the school.. Our teachers are a unit in their 
approval of the plan, and not one has ever withdrawn from volun- 
tary noon supervision. In addition, a comparison of attendance 
shows that since the luncheon has been provided our pupils are 
present upon rainy days, for parents know that, if necessary, the 
children can remain at school all day.” 

Miss Dowie, primary vice principal in charge of Lawrence Street, 
says: “The teachers agree that the afternoon attendance has been 
much improved, and that pupils are better able to do their work 
after having a hot luncheon. Many of our pupils do not have this 
at home, and the benefit to them, physically, is quite noticeable.” 


£$10 donated by the Lawrence Street School was returned to the’ 
school fund. 


pre 


APPENDIX C 
School Savings Banks 


Excerpts from Reports of 


ELMER K. SExTon 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


The East Side High School bank was started March 1, 
1915 with the approval of the Board. Seven additional 
school banks were opened during 1916-17 :—Newton, Ham- 
burg Place, Washington Street, and Lafayette, organized 
December 11, 1916; Abington Avenue, January 29, 1917; 
Cleveland, February 7, 1917; and Central High, February 
19, 1917. One additional school bank was opened during 
the year 1917-18 :—Warren Street, February 4, 1918. There 
are now nine schools having school savings banks. Although 
more time is required than was at first contemplated, all 
principals engaged in the work agree that school savings 
banks are of sufficient educational value to justify their 
establishment. 


Following is a financial statement of the school savings 
banks from the date of their organization to July 1, 1918: 


Balance on hand in school savings banks July I, 1917...... $ 4,637.03 


Amount deposited in S. S. B. July 1, 1917 to 


Witty 1.7 IDB © .22..s.!. Ee Caley Ee ai eA ea Oe ot $14,082.83 
Interest credited S. S. B. July 1, 1917 to July 
I, 1918 (not including July 1, 1918)................ 78.66 
——————_ 14,161.49 
TR an 8d acy Ao cbeccaCansckeghinsanemnanine nove $18,798.52 
Amount transferred to pupils’ accounts in 
local savings banks during yeat.....................--. $ 9,492.20 
Amount withdrawn by pupils from S. S. B. , 
ES eee et ES SE i oe EE 4,777.99 
—— 14,270.19 
’ Amount on hand in S. S. B. July 1, 1918............-.2-2---+--- $ 4,528.33 
VED Gh Ear eee Oe ey ele eke es ae $ 3,436.53 
if oa gl ty ee ee ree ii 810.00 
hMeenaand. Chritt- stamps... sta.i...-. 281.80 
| meersamenreeaae ck. 
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CUMULATIVE REporT 
Total amount deposited in S. S. B. 


to tty BT OT er aes $15,772.74 
Amount deposited July I, 1917 to 
Joly MEI OIs-< te eee eee te 14,082.83 
———— $20,855.57 


Interest credited S. S. B. to July 1, 


TS tT Uy SAR alo HE sa 2 Eke stabe a Md $ - 107.77 
Interest credited July 1, 1917 to 


July 1, 1918 (not including July 


1) LQ LSI ee abcess ee eke 78.66 
— oo 186.43 
————— $30,042.00 
Amount transferred to pupils’ ac- ; 
counts in local savings banks to 
July gi 7 O17) Pete S. ae ee eee $ 6,813.50 
Amount transferred July 1, I917 to 
FUly- Ap aS Stee oe ee 9,492.20 
———-—= 1 $10,305.70 
Amount withdrawn by pupils from 
S20. Bets Lely TIO) 7 estes eee $ 4,429.98 
Amount withdrawn by pupils July : 
T.: 1977, to) uly-T lO le ote 4,777.99 
a ee 
—————_ 25,513.67 
Amount’ on-hand an)S. S.-B-July 4, 19016 222 $ 4,528.33 
Number of depositors in S. S. B. July 1, 1917.02.00... 4,169 


Number of new depositors July 1, 1917 to July 1, 1918 2,461 


Total number of depositors during year... 6,630 


Number of depositors who have withdrawn all deposits 
during year 


ELI etieocn ies Datta nage Soa 1,847 
Number. of depdsitors:J uly: 2) 1013.2.4. sas eee 4,783 
CUMULATIVE REPORT 

Total number of depositors in S. S. B. to July 1, 1917... 4,851 
Number of new depositors July 1, 1917 to July 1, 1918 2,461 
Totai number of depositors since opening of S. S. B. 7,312 
Number of depositors who have withdrawn all deposits 

from Si-ore Be to ibys pyetOr7 ce ke ee Seeane 2 
Number who have withdrawn all deposits from July 1, 

IOL7. tqr July d, O18! tage ea ee 1,847 
Total number of depositors who have withdrawn all de- 

DOSItS Fo cc poets sts ili ce eteaert tle tienen a Se eee 2,529 
Number of depositors July 1,:1018.. 4.235 eee | 4,783 


The school savings banks, except that connected with the 
Fast Side High School, have been opened less than two 
years. During the school year 1917-18, $14,082.83 was 
deposited by pupils in the school savings banks; $9492.20 
was transferred from the school savings banks to the pupils’ 
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accounts in our local savings banks ; and $4777.99 was with- 
drawn by pupils from the school savings banks. Consider- 
ing the sale of Thrift and W. S. S. and the many other re- 
quests for money, this is a very good showing compared 
with last year. It represents a total of nearly the same 
amount as was deposited last year, and represents a very 
much greater proportion transferred to pupils’ accounts in 


the local savings institutions as compared with the amount 
withdrawn. 


It will be seen by examining the appended detailed report 
of the various school savings banks (Table II) that five 
show a decrease in deposits; while Hamburg Place, Lafay- 
ette, Abington Avenue, and Warren Street (new bank) rep- 
resent an increase. The schools which have an increase in 
the number of depositors (Table III) are Warren Street 
509 (new bank), Lafayette 380, Cleveland 23, and Newton 
9, while the total increase in the number of depositors July 
I, 1918 over that of July 1, 1917 is 614. 

In the Lafayette School, out of an average enrollment of 
1949 (including kindergarten), there are 1500 pupils who 
are depositors in the school savings bank ; and in the Newton 
School, enrolling 1807, there are 1139 depositors. This is 
an excellent showing for these two schools, and is worthy 
of favorable comment. The number of pupils taking part 
in the formation of the habit of thrift largely determines 
its value to the community, state, or nation. It is quite 
clear from the tables shown that the school savings banks 
are very much more popular in the elementary schools than 
in the high schools. 

It is interesting to note that 1357 pupils who were in the 
schools at the close of the year have deposits drawing 
interest in our local savings banks made from their savings 
originally deposited in the school savings banks. ‘This is a 
decrease of 427 pupil-depositors since July 1, 1917, due no 
doubt to investments in Thrift and War Savings Stamps 
and Liberty Bonds. We have not yet made a study of the 
extent to which these pupil-depositors persist in their habit 
of saving through the agency of the local savings banks. 
This we hope to do in the near future. 
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Comparatively few schools as yet have opened savings 
banks because the sale of Thrift and War Savings Stamps 
temporarily supplied the medium for encouraging thrift in 
all schools. During the year 1917-18 $171,655.53 in cash 
was received by the schools from the sale of Thrift and War 
Savings Stamps. Liberty Bonds of the first, second, and 
third issues exceeding $150,000 in value were subscribed 
for by pupils. Considerable amounts were also contributed 
by pupils to the Red Cross, Surgical Dressings Committee, 
War Camp Community Service Fund, the Y. M. C. A. War 
Fund, the Belgian Relief Fund, the Armenian-Syrian Relief 
Fund, the Halifax Relief Fund, the Tobacco Fund, the 
Library Fund, and the Knights of Columbus Fund. Thirty- 
two schools, enrolling about 27,000 pupils became Junior 
Red Cross Auxiliaries, and contributed $3875.15 in cash 
toward membership dues over what they had already con- 
tributed to the various funds. All of these activities have 
made the children feel that they have something to do which 
is worth while, as well as inculeating the habit of thrift. 


After considering the time required to operate success- 
fully these school savings banks, which however in the main 
is done out of school, and does not interfere with any, class- 
room work, it is quite clear that the good results arising 
from the formation of the habit of thrift, if it persists, is 
worth while and should be a part of the training of the 
child. 


I would recommend that in the future either the sale of 
Thrift Stamps be continued indefinitely or savings banks 
be opened. The advantage of the establishment of savings 
banks over the sale of Thrift Stamps is that the savings 
banks take care of the pennies and the Thrift Stamps take 
charge of larger denominations. There is a distinct - 
advantage to the pupils in some sections of the city of a 
system which will take care of the smallest amounts. If the 
Government makes provision for accepting amounts smaller 
than the value of a Thrift Stamp, there will not be this 
difference between the two systems of thrift—the School 
Savings Bank and the Thrift Stamp movement. 
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TABLE III.—ANALYSIS OF THE NUMBER OF DEPOSITORS IN 
SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS IQI8. 


ai t Me eal us = Se 
3 Ha = ° ) ot = Pan ihe =| 
5 S n ro ee COO "a Fe 
a © Ex wary od 3S 
n = =" m ~ |dmcas os 
Leal | n Oo no | a } rs) 2 
S) Pee, Lo} be aerins & Sond c 
Ra! | a Os » e2a0 dg 
5 = “4 2s w sod) Sh 
SCHOOL S : $= S. Soa SiS 6 
o omen ae as ® gee ing 
SS be he o 2 ue} = OD «| b's 
q 2s Lait =| an asia 4 
eH o a Soo fod 
~ os 5 =| = w & o nn iS Slips, 
s > Os bp Sle Ase 
o Dm q oS 2 oT eoliysm 
oe 2 ac 2s DO 2 Sho. 
ES a 25 =hs ES ~oos a pees 
Sa S-5 ou 35 om OR FH OO 
Zz Z = Zi Z Z Z, 
Central High................ "4 6 | 80 35 Fi 7 ener 
East Side High............ 239 22 261 81 TS0i hs, Sees PA 
STPOU Ae os ss ak 313 28 341 116 PM ee 2 es ae 
Abington Avenue........ 317 162 479 171 308 T1103 19 
Cleveland yot2 kk. 399 107 506 84 422 2A1 6 
Tete Vetter ces ks 1,120 880 2,000 500 1,500 276 30 
Hamburg Place............ 581 307 8&8 428 460 224 22 
ING W LOM e eee 1,130 147 1,277 188 1,139 So NR. 
TW ATPOnASLLebts 2. os at... 662 662 153: 509 fe 1 
Washington Street... 809 168 477 257 220 102 =" 
Totnes ene: 8.856 2,433 6,289 1,731. 4,558 1,357 59 
Grand Total.......... | 4,169 2,461 6,630 | 1,847 4,783 1,357 59 


+ Opened February 4, 1918. 

* Information not available. 

NOTE—The depositories of the school savings banks are the Security Savings 
Bank, the Springfield Trust Company and the Ironbound Trust Company. 


APPENDIX D 


Public Lectures 


Excerpts from Report of 


ARTHUR G. BALCOM 


Supervisor of Lectures 


The public lecture system had its beginning over twenty- 
five years ago in connection with the evening schools, and 
like other phases of educational work has steadily grown, 
until now it is recognized as supplying vital information 
from many sources to the general public and to the pupils 
in our schools. 


Evening school principals, used to assemble their schools 
once a week and devote the last forty-five minutes of the 
session to a program given by the pupils of the school or to 
a talk given by someone invited for this purpose. These 
programs became quite general and in 1894, Dr. William N. 
Barringer, who was City Superintendent of Schools, recom- 
mended that a course of lectures be given in the evening 
schools—‘‘I would recommend that provision be made for a 
course of lectures on subjects of practical interest to the 
upper grade classes. These lectures can be given at small 
cost. They should cover such subjects as are specially use- 
_ ful to the laboring man, the citizen, the mechanic and the 
business man. I feel sure that great interest can be aroused 
in our evening school work, and much good done by this 
course.” For several years such a course of lectures was 
given in the evening schools. At the suggestion of a num- 
ber of citizens a course of lectures for the public was started 
at this time and was given in the First Presbyterian Church. 
The trustees of the First Church set a fine example of broad- 
mindedness in allowing the historic building to be used for 
lectures at which the general public assembled. It was 
used for this purpose twenty years or until 1917, when the 
trustees thought it wise to discontinue such use on account 
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of the increased use of the building by organizations 
belonging to the church. | 


The lectures continued as a part of the evening school 
programs until 1906 when it was decided to have these 
“Lectures for the People” given in school buildings desig- 
nated as “lecture centers.” Where such buildings were used 
for evening school purposes the Jectures were arranged to 
be given on evenings when the schools were not in session, 
thus, giving the pupils a chance to use all of the evening 
school time for work, and also a chance to attend the lectures 
if they so desired. 


In 1907 there were thirteen school buildings used as lec- 
ture centers, the Free Public Library, and the First Church 
making in all 15 centers. There were two courses of lec- 
tures given during the year, the first course extended from 
the first of October to the middle of December, and con- 
sisted of one hundred ten lectures; the second course began 
the early part of January and lasted until the first part of 
April and consisted of one hundred thirty-five lectures. The 
following is the course given at one center at this time, 
which is typical of programs given in other centers: 


SEASON OF 1907-1908 
SECOND COURSE 
Morton STREET SCHOOL 


Jan. 8. Willis Fletcher Johnson, “The American Flag.” 

Jan. 15. J. Woodman Babbitt, “Merchant of Venice.” 

Jan. 29. Carrie Gilman Edwards, “Life Forces in Music.” 

Feb. 7. Henry Rose, “From Niagara to the Sea.” 

Feb. 19. R. S. Dawson, “Hawaii.” 

Mar. 2. Robert G. Weyh, Jr., “Our Pacific Empire.” 

Mar. g. C. A. Morton, “Treasures of the Metropolitan Galleries.” 

Mar. 16. Henry Zick, “Jamestown, the Cradle of the Nation.” 
The subjects treated in this program are,—history, patri- 

otism, art, music, literature and geography—vital topics to 

bring to the public mind. The total attendance for the year 


1907-1908, two courses, was 105,210. 


It can be said without exaggeration that the public lectures 
meet a desire on the part of a large number of citizens to 
keep in touch with the vital forces of civilization. 
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For the most part the lectures are illustrated by stereop- 
ticon views and a few lectures by motion pictures. This 
seems to be the most popular way of giving or imparting 
information. It is an appeal to the two dominant senses— 
sight and hearing. A well rounded and coherent lecture 
given with fluency of expression in a well modulated and 
distinct tone of voice is made more interesting to the audi- 
ences that gather in our lecture centers if accompanied by 
carefully selected illustrations. An interesting book is made 
more interesting to the average reader through appropriate 
illustrations. However, a few lectures are given without 
picture illustrations. Musical programs have proved to be 
very popular. 


LANTERN AND MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


For a number of years a contract was entered into with 
Mr. Robert Gilkinson to do all of the projection work con- 
nected with the public lectures. He furnished lanterns, 
motion picture machines and operators. In the meantime 
some of the principals of schools where lectures were given - 
secured lanterns for school purposes, paying for them out 
of school funds, and requested that these lanterns be used 
for the public lectures. This was done, that is, where the 
principal had a suitable lantern it was used for the public 
lectures and a nominal sum was allowed from the lecture 
appropriation to pay for the operating and upkeep of the 
lantern. By this arrangement quite a saving was made in 
the expense for projection work. There are twelve schools 
now that furnish lanterns for the public lectures. Mr. 
Gilkinson, however, found that this arrangement made less 
business for him and a year and a half ago offered to sell 
his lanterns and motion picture outfit to the Board. of Edu- 
cation. Upon my recommendation the Board accepted his 
terms and now owns the outfit. 


Projection apparatus will soon be recognized as an essen- 
tial in school equipment. Only small lanterns are allowed 
to be purchased by principals now out of the school appro- 
priations. Nearly all of the schools recently built have per- 
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manently constructed projection rooms or booths in the 
auditoriums, but not one has been supplied with a machine. 
I would recommend that one up-to-date motion picture 
machine be purchased each year. It would not be wise to 
purchase one, even for each large school in the city, but to 
purchase enough so that a group of schools not far from 
each other would have a machine. By this arrangement 
long distance transportation could be eliminated and the 
wear and tear incidental to such transportation would be 
reduced to a minimum. 


LECTURE ATTENDANCE 


The lecture system has grown from a small beginning, 
twenty-five years ago, with a limited number of programs 
given in the evening schools, to a system of thirty centers 
having two courses per year, with nearly two hundred lec- 
tures per course. For the season 1915-1916 there were four 
hundred lectures given with an aggregate attendance of 


160,890. 


Last year’s attendance at lectures was considerably below 
the average of former years as seen from the accompanying 
record. During the time that America was engaged in the 
World War the attention of the average citizen was centered 
on the war and he reasoned that he should be doing his part 
to help ‘win the war.” The same influences and forces that 
depleted the attendance at evening school operated to lessen 
the attendance at public lectures. Now that the war is over 
I am expecting at least a normal attendance at lectures. 


There were 182 lectures given at 29 centers for the first 
course of 1917-1918. ‘The aggregate attendance at these 
lectures was 59,055 with an average attendance at each 
lecture of 324. 


Owing to the stringency of the coal situation the second 
course of lectures was postponed to the months of March 
and April. There were 143 lectures given at 30 centers for 
the second course of 1917-1918. The aggregate attendance 
at these lectures was 38,820 with an average attendance at 


each lecture of 271. 
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Through the establishment of a school museum, the 
lecture equipment may be made available for the use of 
teachers in presenting subject matter through the use of the 
reel and slide so that it may be visualized and made more 
real to the pupils. In this way the lecture system can be 
linked up to the schools and made a most helpful factor. 
Already definite steps have been taken to realize this object 
through the appointment of a projection operator, Mr. 
William J. Alexander, who will have supervision of all pro- 
jection work done in the schools and who will hold himself 
in readiness to render assistance in this work where it is 
needed. 


APPENDIX E 


Summer Schools 


Excerpts from the Reports of 


EDGAR S. PrrKIN 


Supervisor of Summer Schools 
Session of 1917 


CHANGES 


The schools in operation were the same as last year with 
the addition of the Charlton Street School, which was not 
opened in 1916 on account of contemplated building opera- 
tions, but was reopened in the summer of 1917. Our experi- 
ence with this school justifies the opinion expressed in a 
previous report that when a school is closed the pupils do 
not go to a neighboring school. The summer schools near 
Charlton Street were but little larger in 1916 with that 
school closed than they were in 1917 with the school opened. 
This is due to school loyalty, to habit, and to the fact that 
the parents do not like to send the smaller children to ~ 
strange schools. 


The epidemic of 1916 affected the summer schools of 
1917. The enrollment was slightly smaller than in 1915— 
the banner year so far as attendance is concerned—but 
larger than that of any year previous to IQI5. 


PROMOTION CLASSES 


A remarkable development has been the swing away from 
the regular or so-called manual training classes, to the pro- 
motion classes. A few years ago the great majority of the 
classes were in the regular or manual training group, and 
in some schools there were no promotion classes at all. Two 
years ago the classes of each group were about equal in 
number. In 1917, the promotion classes were in the 
' majority, and some schools were organized on a complete 
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promotion-class basis. Economic pressure, the desire to 
save time in the school course, the success of the all-year 
schools,—all these factors have helped to bring about this 
result. 


Even though only a small percentage of the pupils are 
able to gain a grade or to make up a failure, there seems to 
be a growing desire on the part of the parents that their 
children shall get a better training in regular subjects, and 
a feeling on the part of the pupils that taking the summer 
work strengthens the chances of promotion the following 
semester. Another force operating for an increase in enroll- 
ment is the fact that pupils like to go to school. 


The follow-up inquiry made every year into the progress 
of pupils promoted by the summer schools has been illumi- 
nating. From 75% to 90% of the pupils gaining promotion 
September 1st by reason of summer school attendance have 
been again promoted February Ist. The success of the sum- 
mer school promotion classes is a striking evidence that the 
movement to cut down waste in the industrial world is 
carrying over into the educational world. 


Several progressive principals organized tapid advance- 
ment classes in their schools February Ist. ‘These classes 
were well started on their second semester’s work when 
school closed in June. Continuing this work under the 
same teacher in the summer term, practically entire classes 
completed the work of forty weeks in twenty-six. Formerly 
a bright pupil, in order to advance more rapidly than his 
class had to skip a semester. Now the promotion classes 
enable him to. get the minimal essentials leaving the mass 
of incidental knowledge to be grasped in reviews, or in 
geographical, historical, and literary readings. 


Large 8A promotion classes were maintained in Bergen 
Street, Monmouth Street, and Fourteenth Avenue summer 
schools. The pupils in these classes, upon completing the 
examination for high school entrance were granted cards 
of admission to the high schools, where they are doing satis- 
factory work. A ruling should be made governing the 
granting of elementary school diplomas to these pupils. 
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They have completed the work of the elementary schools, 
and feel that they should be granted the diploma. Where 
8A pupils have failed in June in one or two subjects and 
make them up in the summer school, it is my judgment, 
that the day school principal should then grant the diploma. 
In other cases, it could be granted by the head teacher or 
by the supervisor of summer schools. 


SUMMER HIGH SCHOOLS 


Beginning as an experiment in 1914, the main purpose 
being to enable pupils to work off conditions, the summer 
high schools have become an established part of our school 
system. Over a thousand, students were enrolled in the 
two summer high schools in 1917 and the testimony of 
instructors was that the quality of the work done was in 
every way equal to that of the regular term. About half 
of the students were making up deficiencies and the other 
half were doing advanced work. Both schools were organ- 
ized on, a three period plan. Two periods. daily were 
required for an advanced subject and one period for a 
review subject. The three period day is not entirely satis- 
factory. In organizing the work at Barringer High School, 
it was found possible to form review classes with two 
periods. A much higher percentage of the students in these 
classes passed their work than in the one period classes. A 
four-period day would make possible a more flexible pro- 
gram. If the day were lengthened to four hours a more 
liberal salary schedule should be adopted so that more of 
our own high school teachers could be retained for the sum- 
mer work. A four hour session would make it possible for 
a student to take two advanced subjects instead of one. 
The pupils who took the advanced work in many cases had 
no review subjects to take the third period. The four period 
session would be better for the review pupils, also, as it 
would be possible then to devote double the time now given 
to the review work. 


The summer high schools as at present organized can 
be shown to be a distinct money saver for the Board of 
Education. The average cost per unit of work in the high 
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schools in 1916-17 ($13.60 reckoning eight units per year) 
multiplied by the number of such units gained (1,378) in 
the summer high schools, represents a saving to the city of 
$8,479.48 over the cost of running the summer high schools 
($10,261.32). 


More than the usual number of our own teachers remained 
for the summer work this year and those teachers who came 
from outside were entirely satisfactory. 


MANUAL TRAINING CLASSES 


The work of the manual training classes is partially dupli- 
cated in the summer playgrounds. In those schools having 
summer playgrounds, it would be advisable to have all of the 
manual work given in the afternoon. Some arrangements 
could be made whereby no more time would be given to the 
supervision, while the duplication of work, and in many 


cases the waste of material, would be avoided. This recom- ~ 


mendation would apply especially to the shop work, cooking, 
sewing and advanced basketry classes. The primary classes 
whose manual activity is principally paper folding, cord 
work, weaving, and raffa work could remain with the sum- 
mer school in the morning session. 


JUNIOR HIGH SUMMER SCHOOLS 


It so happens that in all of the buildings where junior 
high schools have been established, there are flourishing 
summer schools. In the past the graduates of the elemen- 
tary schools have not been allowed to enter the summer high 
schools. ‘This has worked an undoubted hardship to many 
graduates who wished to gain time in their high school 


course. The opening of the junior high schools makes pos- 


sible a solution of this difficulty. ‘There can be no real 
objection to having the 8A pupils who graduate in June 
from Robert Treat, Madison and Cleveland Junior High 
Schools remain for 9B work in. one subject. Graduates of 
nearby schools should be allowed to attend these classes 
and receive credit for work duly passed on entering either 
the junior or the senior high schools in September. 


ie ym 
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Session of 1918 
CHANGES 


For the 1918 summer school session, Carteret School was 
reopened; a new school was established in the Alexander 
Street building, and Bruce Street was closed as a summer 
school. 


Every room in the Alexander Street School.was occupied 
and classes remained well filled throughout the term. Car- 
teret School at once enrolled about as many as in previous 
years while the attendance at neighboring schools was but 
little reduced. This shows once more that the great 
majority of pupils do not attend summer schools outside of 
their own school districts. 


PROMOTION CLASSES 


The tendency to enroll in promotion classes was more 
marked than in previous years; about 70 per cent enrolling 
in such classes. In Alexander Street, Warren Street, Web- 
ster, Monmouth Street, John Catlin, and Camden Street 
schools, all classes were of this type. Many pupils enroll in 
promotion classes not with any hope of gaining promotion 
but for strengthening their regular work. 

Some principals who organize their entire school on the 
promotion class plan do not aim to promote large numbers 
but group their pupils in September on the basis of summer 
school work. A class may do six weeks of a regular grade’s 
work, be grouped together in September and complete the 
term’s work ahead of schedule. A slow class may be 
brought up to schedule by means of the summer term and a 
bright group may be advanced so that with the help of the 
summer term they may do three terms’ work in two. This 
close articulation of the regular with the summer term is a 
strong argument for having the summer school in a building, 
under the same management as the regular schoel. 


MANUAL TRAINING CLASSES 


The high price of reed, raffia, and other material for hand 
work made it necessary to reduce the amount of work in 
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the manual classes. This, of course, tended to increase the 
enrollment in the study classes. 


Good work was accomplished in the sewing, cooking, and 
shop work classes. Credit is due Miss McDowell for the 
success of the sewing classes and to Mrs. Zehlein, to Mr. 
Hatch, and to Miss Caufield for good work in the manual 
training and cooking departments. 


The sewing teachers met with Miss McDowell in May 
and June and were instructed in the summer school problem. 
Each teacher made models of all the work that was to be 
done in the summer term. ‘The models were planned with 
the cooperation of Miss Stephens, Supervisor of Domestic 
Art, and of Mr. Froehlich, Director of Manual Arts, and 
were so designed as to fit the grade yet not conflict with the 
work of the grades as assigned in the regular terms. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


In the summer high schools the session was lengthened 
from three to four hours and although the compensation was 
slightly increased, few of our local high school teachers 
cared to remain for the summer term. A satisfactory corps 
of teachers was secured, however, who in all cases taught 
in regular schools the subjects assigned them in the summer 
school. I have no doubt that better work can be accom- 
plished with a corps largely\made up of our own teachers, 
and I trust the compensation will be fixed at a figure that 
will secure their services next year. 


On account of the use of the Central High School building 
by the United States Government it was necessary to trans- 
fer the Central High Summer School to the South Side 
building. It was thought wise to open general academic | 
classes there as well as academic classes of the commercial 
course. This, somewhat reduced the enrollment at the Bar- 
ringer Summer High School but made it more convenient 
for South Side pupils who wished to attend the summer 
school. 


The number of boys enrolled in the high school classes 
was much less than the number of girls. This was doubtless 
due to the abnormal labor conditions in the city. With the , 
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return to peace conditions and the falling demand for boy 
labor we may expect to see a large increase in the summer 
high school enrollment in 1919. 


The principals of the summer high schools are in favor of 
retaining the four-hour session for the coming year although 
Principal Stearns has some doubts on this point. In his 
opinion the four-hour schedule was of great value in adding 
to the elasticity of the program but it was felt in some cases 
that the work in the fourth period showed fatigue on the 
part of both pupils and teachers. Teaching steadily for four 
hours is undoubtedly a heavy strain when we consider that 
in the regular high school term no teacher actually teaches 
more than four and one-half hours daily, and that this 
teaching time is never continuous but is relieved by vacant 
periods and study periods. The four-hour schedule made. it 
possible to give review classes two hours daily instead of 
one hour, and a higher percentage of these pupils completed 
their work satisfactorily. 


The work in the Junior High summer schools was satis- 
factory and a large number of 1B pupils were enrolled and 
completed one subject. Doubtless this retained a number 
in school who would otherwise have failed to return in 
September. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I recommend that: 


1. South Market Street be opened as a summer school. This 
school is distant from neighboring schools and is in a neighborhood 
that needs a summer school. 

2. In South Street, only kindergarten and first year classes be 
maintained. One of the first year teachers should be the head 
teacher. Pupils of other grades can be accommodated easily at 
Carteret School. This school is not far away and is in a more 
attractive building. 

3. The salary scheduie in the high school be adjusted on the basis 


of hours taught. 


4. The junior high schools be retained as summer schools. 

5. Where playgrounds are operated, the shop and manual classes 
be taken out of the summer school and carried on in connection 
with the playgrounds. 


APPENDIX F 
Playground Activities 
Excerpts from the Report of 


RANDALL D. WARDEN 


Director of Physical Education 


The following public school playgrounds were in opera- 
tion during the summer of 1918: 


Avon Avenue Miller Street 
Bergen Street Monmouth Street 
Camden Street Montgomery 

Central Avenue Newton 

Fourteenth Avenue Robert Treat 
Franklin South Street 
Hamburg Place South Eighth Street 
Madison ‘ Sussex Avenue 
McKinley Washington Street 
Milford Webster 


After school playgrounds were maintained for twenty-two 
weeks during 1917-1918 at the following schools: 


Bergen Street McKinley 

Camden Street Newton 

Fourteenth Avenue South Eighth Street 
Franklin Washington Street 


The World War has had a marked effect on the juvenile 
recreation of American cities. Many cities report a loss of 
attendance, especially among the youth of working age. 
The supply of qualified teachers was so inadequate that the 
Newark standard of qualification had to be lowered. Many 
of our regular corps of male teachers either enlisted or were 
drafted, and many of the women went into other lines of 
war work. For the first time in many years high school 
boys were employed in the playgrounds and many of the 
first year pupils of the normal schools were given positions. 

The playgrounds were greatly embarrassed for lack of 
supplies during the summer of 1918. No raffia could be 
bought in the market. All kinds of fabrics jumped in price 
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to such an extent that more than six thousand yards of 
print cloth and other fabrics had to be cut out of playground 
orders, making it impossible to do such problems as rag 
rugs, aprons, and work bags,—work that usually interests 
small children. 


Notwithstanding these adverse conditions, there was an 
increase in the average attendance during the season due to 
the attendance of a larger number of the smaller children. 
The total average attendance for the summer season of 
1918 was 10,223 or an increase of 996 over 1917. 

Figures for the six after-school playgrounds maintained 
by the Board show that during the months they were open 
(October and November 1917; April, May, and June 1918) 
the total average daily attendance was 1467, a slight increase 
(84) over that of the previous year. 


Very little has been spent for permanent equipment for 
playgrounds since 1914. They were then equipped with 
galvanized pipe apparatus, the durability of which has 
proven very satisfactory. The greatest needs at the present 
time are the satisfactory surfacing of the yards, and ‘the 
protection of the windows of buildings adjacent to the 
playgrounds. The present yard surfaces are of such a 
nature that the heat of the summer sun makes them dusty 
and unhygienic for play. No amount of sprinkling will 
prevent these conditions as the water is quickly absorbed. 
A covering of tanbark on the present cinders will improve 
the situation. The tanbark works its way through the cin- 
ders and makes a solid, compact surface, acts as a binder, 
and keeps down the dust. Years ago this process was tried 
out in the Morton Street playground and since that time 
the surface of that yard has been the only satisfactory play- 
ground surface in the city. It is obvious that games of ball 
can not be played near large windows without danger to the 
glass. I have previously recommended that the windows 
of school buildings near the playgrounds be protected by 
wire screens. Until this is done there will be more or less 
breakage. by play during the summer time. 

Many of the Newark school yards need enlargement. 

They lack space for the essential recreation of the pupils 
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of the school and the youth of the neighborhood. The 
Camden Street, Milford, Monmouth Street, and Mont- 
gomery playgrounds all need more space. The Robert 
Treat playground needs the property to the north of the 
present yard in order that proper recreation facilities may 
be provided for this big school. Washington Street play- 
ground should include the vacant corner lot. Webster play- 
ground is cramped and inadequate. Lafayette School, one 
of the largest in the city, has no court space and no play- 
ground facilities except the roof playground. This school 
is in the center of a congested district and a school play- 
ground would be of great benefit to the community as well 
as to the school itself. 


The value of recreation for school children and working 
youth is more clearly apparent than ever before. E,xperi- 
ence has shown that wholesome outdoor play is a great 
moral agency. Newark should recognize this theory of 
management, and develop the school and city playgrounds 
accordingly. | 

As it is manifestly impossible for the working man or . 
woman to use the playgrounds in the hours they are now 
open, the playgrounds should be available from five o’clock 
until dark in the summer. Indeed, I would recommend that 
arc lights be put up in playgrounds in the congested sections 
of the city, so that games may be played up to nine-thirty 
o’clock in the evening. In furtherance of this plan I wish 
to emphasize the desirability of providing playfields, espe- 
cially in the southern, eastern, and western sections of the 
city. Purchase of these fields during the next few years 
will save the city of Newark thousands of dollars ata later 
time. 7 

The work of the playgrounds varied little from the regular 
syllabus adopted by the Board of Education. The greatest 
change, perhaps, has been the reduction of the indoor work, 
such as manual training and kitchen gardening. Emphasis 
has been placed on outdoor play and group and competitive 
games under the direction of teachers. 

Athletics under the direction of Mr. W. E. Short were 
well organized in the playgrounds. Five district leagues 
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were formed and schedules made out in basketball, baseball, 
and volley ball for the boys; in volley ball, dodge ball, and 
‘captain ball for the girls. At the end ‘of the season an 
athletic meet was held and various prize and standard 
events, together with competitive folk-dancing made up the 
program. Milford playground won the folk-dancing prize, 
while Franklin playground captured the championship in 
track and field athletics. 


The city championships in the leagues were won as fol- 
lows: 7 
Boys Girls 


Pra Ad bs 2 Hampure. Place’: Dodge -ballx.2c.. Avon Avenue 
Volley ball........::.. Camden Street Captain ball............ Avon Avenue 
U1) a3 1 ee ae Mitford) Volleyball” i s2e Robert Treat 


During the season many playgrounds held parades. The 
children marched through the streets of the district carrying 
banners with inscriptions inspired by the War. ‘The 
marchers were in costumes representing soldiers, Red Cross 
nurses, and farmerettes. These parades always culminated 
in exhibitions in the school yards drawing many spectators, 
providing much fun, and arousing a great deal of interest 
in the playground work. 


On Thursday, August 23, the regular annual exhibition of 
the playgrounds was given in Branch Brook Park. The 
following program shows the variety and scope of this 
exhibition : | 

PROGRAM 


. Overture 
. Parade 


EMTS aC IDS eS a aI a Girls from all playgrounds 
(a) Entrance March 
(b) Schottische, “Little Gracie” 
(c) Tableau, “Liberty” 
4. Military Race, “One Man Lift Re- 
0 SANS Seg nen ane Boys from Avon Ave., Ber- 
gen St., Camden St., Four- 
teenth Ave., Franklin, Mil- 
ford, Robert Treat, Sus- 
sex Ave., So. 8th St., and 
Madison school play- 
grounds 
5. Dance of the Farmerettes...................- Girls from all playgrounds 


(a) Entrance March 
(b) “One, Two, Three, Boys, Over the Top We Go” 


Oo 
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oO 


Wand Dril.caclse eee Boys from all playgrounds 
(a) Entrance March, “Daughters of America” 
(b) Tableau, “Win the War” 
: Selected “Dancés (2575 Skeet Four playgrounds that won 
the highest score at the 
Annual Prize Dancing 


NI 


Competition 
(a) “Troll Dance,” by Madison Playground, which won 4th 
place 
(b) “Camarinskaia,’ by Monmouth Playground, which won 3d 
place 


(c) “LaGrace,”’ by Franklin Playground, which won 2d place 
(d) “Russian Court Dance,’ by Milford Playground, which 
won Ist place 
8. Military Race, “Wounded Soldier 
Relay? ia i eee Boys from Central Ave., 
Hamburg PIl., Miller St., 
Monmouth St., South St., 
Hawkins St., Washington 
St., Webster, and Mont- 
gomery playgrounds 
9g. Dance of the Red Cross Maids.......... Girls from all playgrounds 
(a) Entrance March Kas 
(b) “Kiss Me Again Waltz” 
10. andian=Clab sDrithe aogen ee se Boys and girls from all 
playgrounds 
(a) Entrance March 
(b) “Helmet of Navarre” 


11. 7lableaty Libertywpelbeen ees an Entire playground assembly 

More than twelve hundred pupils of the playgrounds par- 
ticipated in the various numbers. The underlying thought 
of the exhibition was Patriotism and the program embraced 
many tableaux related to this general idea. ‘The grand 
finale was a tableau in which the Liberty Bell was outlined 
by all the playground pupils skillfully grouped on the green 
lawns of Branch Brook Park. 


Board of Examiners 
Report for School Year 1916-1917 


EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES 


The following is a summary of the examinations held and 
certificates granted by the Board of Examiners for the 
school year ending June 30, 1917: 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS HELD AND NUMBER OF CANDIDATES 
APPEARING AT EACH 


Men Women Total 
August 28th and 29th— 


2 CTE 0 0 NDAs I 6 7 

0 EG US OT a ae. I I 

a SS ee 8 ae 8 
October 21Ist— 

Assistant Supervisor of Drawing.............. 2 2B 25 
December 27th— 

Cu SE ic Ns de 16 105 121 
December 27th and 28th— 

Sc ot Set a a I 4 5 

OT SOE ot 0 Sa vn ko ee ieee I ive I 


December. 28th— 


RAEN LTE Soe ec nn cade bon gy ede eoweoenesedh- 21 21 
January 12th— 

_ Printing in elementary schools.................... 6 a 6 
April 14th— 

5 Lt 2. Sena 9 TS7 166 

ME RMIYIIREIOL.CIAL +0 02s ccc cc sohaceececear+-oeteconen antl 25 3 28 

NS C0 SN EER ARS ao 14 23 37 

(08S Veg lal SE Ss 20 24 44 

“ stenography and typewriting.......... 12 8 20 

0 Se EE EO ae oe 30 i 30 
June 13th— 

Perscaltraiine (women). ....,.......-.:-----.- nie 4 4 
June 20th— 

Mivatealsttaiiine (men). ..:....-.-:--......-.--.-s--- 3 ss e 

Loli. yal ao A 2 ee 169 358 527 


In addition to the conducting of written examinations, the 
Board of Examiners held fifty-one (51) meetings for the 
purpose of conducting oral examinations of candidates, con- 
sideration of text books, and the transaction of general 
business. : 

The following table will show the number of applications 
acted upon as to their eligibility for examination for the 
various kinds of certificates: 
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Eligible 

Principal::2 p35 oe eee ee 6. 
Supervisor—penmanship  .......2..-22--2.220---+0 I 
Assistant Supervisor—drawing............------ 38 
Gra de® 24 ty a Ree eee coke oe pate 400 
Kontlergartety (22) tas. eee eee 45- 
Special-“déat Mag s45 ses Sear Wee 2 
3 GELECLIVE Wii ee 4 
Physical ttraining \ta:caen cue naiec las ee 79 
Marnualeitainine tC 5.2. Asia aot eae 31 
Elementary Gra witht. nce eos 
Printaig eee Saat ee eee . 
Sa lesmiaish 1p. visto keris. at poe eee 2 
SUSti Cues en ee on Hila Se a ee ere 8 
Piayoround Assistant. esc sce eee eee 30 
Summer: ‘high -scltoolicca Arte eee 5 
Evening school ie ee ee eee 17 
FO... COMME Cia Lee nee 20 
ot ER nehsh eee at Ages Goes erie hoe 37 
fe Gertitan Dal Se ee ee 43 
<> Sténographiya. eee eee ee eae II 
TOtal ik, eee Cae eee eee 788 


Not Eligible 


3 
12 


5 


’ 
hie 


: 


FT ee 


Total 


5 
18 
31 
43° 
52 
13 


ee 


878 


NUMBER GIVEN ORAI, EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES 


GRANTED 
No. Granted Laid 
Certificates Exam. By Exam. By Ind. Denied Over 
Principale:.. 2%... e ee ee eee T 2S PRE See ah 
Supervisor—penmanship ................ I sie I Vi 
Assistant Supervisor—drawing...... 5 3 est 2 
Grammar vice principal......t....... 2 BAe, 2 
Grammar atitst assistantiece ae 29 3 26 
Primary head wassistant).2. ee 6 af 6 ss ae 
Grate "7 Oh. a ee 7a ee 208 144 53 10 I 
Kindergartett 3.6 ee ee 26 ih 25 I 
Special-—deafee telat ee ee 2 2 
- defectivei(.. tar ea ae 5 ae 5 7 
Physicals traifini dae se ees 63 2 14 47 
Manual ‘trainings ies ee eee 13 10 nds 3 
Rlementary= drawing. ae 3 3 aa 
Printing He 2.7 eee ae ae I I wits 
Salesinariships,-3.cseke eee 2 2 
Substitute! eee aoe ae aes 9 9 ae 
Playground assistant (fae, wae 30 20 10 
Summer high school...2..24.8. 2. : 5 46 5 
Evening schoobi...22 1b Bie es 18 a 16 I I 
HO abioliwy peta eee wer ree a I I vik 
— - >commercial f........ pia ee Bile 10 8 2 aks: 
pe), EURO LISH ORS ote oe Sea oe 14 10 2 2 
“es (Gerpmanivre! ris. Sie epee 14 ag 2 
Sy ys SRO Pike See ie eee eae I I au wads 
fe =(stenographiyise, ees 5 3 i I I 
TL otal ne ee oe 476 200 190 81 5 
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Certificates Renewed 


Following is the number of certificates of various kinds 
that were renewed during the year: 


ir Ree ee 2 
CUNEO OY CPT Ur hay > a cen yl id a ca I 
MRP PIECE IONICO Me ets oo ys i I 
Breer mmmerelal isi 2S et I 
RememrOIesStiC S SCIENCE 6 chs es I 
, MEDET Ea te ak Ser ae a Ge I 
USCIS op ARS SES RAM ian Sane i I 

Ser pirysics and chemistry:........./2.0...... I 
BGR R SCI) be Peter £8 cho oss tle NAS. 14 
OE oe Oe PEE aT a ee 23 


TEXT BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 


Five entire meetings and parts of two others were devoted 
to the careful consideration of additions to and eliminations 
from the approved list of text books and supplies. 


The following is a summary of the requests for additions: 


High School—Recommended by principals, etc........20000.0220202..- oa 
High School—Recommended by publishers...........2.002000020.-.... 8 
Elementary—Recommended by principals, etc. ...0002.0222.2..-- 47 
Elementary—Recommended by publishers........-2220000000200.0--- 104 
Evening School—Recommended by principals, ete......-.......... I 
Evening School—Recommended by publishers............0.0.......... I 

RMD AMIRI SIS Yoon loe a Gack ks sda achace—ceesdirnemteoassinndcdacconspeaerees 244 
MN RENT, CIDATES, CLG. <2. pos. 2-2cc-ncacnann-tendotesasstcthe pe aenancencetslecnse 7 
ae ie ie SR ES a El ee 48 


The following were recommended for addition to the 
approved list: 


10 elementary text books, tor pupils’ use 
“ teachers’ use 


5 

10 highschool “ y “ pupils’ use 
T evening “ “ce “ce “ “c “cc 
4 maps 


10 items of. supplies 
At the same time the following eliminations from the 
approved list were recommended: 


i elementary text books, for pupils’ use 
“ teachers’ use 


2 high school “ “ pupils’ use 
4 items of supplies 


In addition to the above, lists of books for the libraries of 
the Central, East Side, and South Side high schools were 
considered and their purchase recommended. 


Board of Examiners 
Report for School Year 1917-1918 


EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES 


The following is a summary of the examinations held and 
certificates granted by the Board of Examiners for the 
school year ending June 30, 1918: 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS HELD AND NUMBER OF CANDIDATES 
APPEARING AT EACH 


Men Women Total 
Passed Failed Passed Failed Passed Failed 
August 28 and 29— 


Promotiotr. .2caeeee eat Pen 4 Be 4 

Printipals tice. see 4 3 Se as 4 
September 28— 

Printimy i iceseie eae, 8 12 ba ae 8 I2 


December 27— 
Grade (under 2 yr. 


EXD) Senet esta I 5 77 34 78 39 
H.-S ¢Pianisteseese xs ts 9 6 9 6 
December 27 and 28— . 
Promotion 222.4 I 2 I 2 
Principal sheep, 4 eh 4 sd 
January I9— 
He 207 ibrarian-veee oe 8 I 8 I 
Pao SO DANISN: «ees 4 5 I Js 5 5 
April 13— 
Grade - (under 2 yr. 
GRD 3) gag laricint eee ee 4 4 95 52 99 56 
H. S$. Commercial ...... 6 13 2 = 8 13 
Se. EMBL OLY Ue ee 9 15 12 14 21 29 
“Machine Shop 
Practice» 22.5. 2 3 ae eae. 2 3 
“Mathematics ... 16 15 3 16 19 31 
“ — Stenography 
and Typewrit. 4 I 2) 10 7 II 
Manual training .......... 6 3 ae hee 6 3 
April 24— 
Physical training 
(women) .0%.....2..... as a I 2 I 2 
April 25— 
Physical training 
(men aso ee 2 2 eee se 2 2 
A bay 5 Ree eh on alt 71 Te StF 135 286 215 


In addition to conducting these written examinations the 
Board of Examiners held fifty-five (55) meetings for the 
purpose of conducting oral examinations of candidates, con- 
sideration of text books and supplies, and the transaction of 
general business. 
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The following table will show the number of applications 
acted upon as to their eligibility for examination for the 


various kinds of certificates: 
Eligible Not Eligible Total 


i Lae So Na IAA A ee 7 I 8 
SSE ES ee 12 3 I5 
ETT OT ee ee ea 306 28 394 
Se rg a li ee 70 4 74 
ie 2 SS a I el I 
= NES ES S20 a 5 5 
Drawing in elementary schools................. 9 9 
Domestic Science in elementary schools 33 5 38 
:. Art in eiementary schools........ 5 5 
NIIMPC AN res 9 2 II 
(5 SS Ae iat a a 3 3 
(FTL Oa RSE a 25 25 
Physical training (women) ...........0000.0..... 30 36 
es < OTT SO fade ae San ra 18 et 18 
OS a 0 Re 39 I 40 
i ee ok pln Koni enadeacesceass 17 17 
SoS 1) a4 ie ae a 20 20 
MEET ECMMBIOE CIAL 22.3 ott ese eacea en. 18 I 19 
PUeUPeMeStIC  OCICNCE a --2-.4--.- cece. I - I 
ORR ES a oa 54 8 62 
fomeirarian ©....2.00)..22..:.. See a be 9 I 10 
[eee hrachime ohop- Practice...................- v 7 14 
RR AL CAE ALICS. 9 ooo oee ens. n nee senda 46 It 57 
CEES OE a 13 8 21 
“ $Stenography and Typewriting...... 14 I 5 
837 81 918 
NUMBER GIVEN ORAL EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES 
GRANTED 
No. Granted Laid 
Exam. By Exam. By Ind. Denied Over 
OT i ata a ae a 14 6 Bes 7 I 
Ass’t Supervisor Physical Train. 1 cake I an E 
SENT SAG a II fe I 10 
Grammar Vice Principal ................ 13 Ee 13 30 
‘ First Assistant .............. 40 4 36 
Peuuaty Vice. Principal ~.......... 5 is 5 
“ Head Assistant ...............- 15 3 12 St, at 
LS 2 ea ce 245 168 59 7 II 
SSS 91 ie ae reo 14 a 14 ula —— 
eit erieat he he eo I Ve I 
ts a Sa ype nal a a 5 ce 5 
Drawing in elementary schools...... 9 ite » 9 
Domestic Science in elementary 
Lp AER cee 24 ee 20 4 
Domestic Art in elem. schools...... 5 5 5 
2 ii Re a a See = 3 
Va Eee 8 8 = 
Physical training (women) .........- 18 I 17 
% 0 TE a See 12 2 7 3 
OS al ith | re 5 5 nae 
Meer trefey en et 39 ae 390 
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No. —-— Granted Laid 
Exam. By Exam. By Ind. Denied Over 
Playground ?assistant oo. eee 17 pas 10 ‘4 
Evening SGh0O la eee ee ee 20 BS. 20 Sat 
HeSx commerciale ee ys ee 8 7 ae I 
domestics Science +.-.6 asa I at? I ta ae 
Ags ESEOR Vien sen caper cee ne geen es 19 14 ai 3 2 
hee LID ATAAt) bene ar eek co ree 6 6 Des ve ee 
“- “machine shop practice..4:- a 2 her ako 
Sp AIMOTI TS CE sehen ho coe ee 10 6 oe 4 
ish OD ANBISHL Sopsasts preteen sanansoteee pros ee) 5 ie bee 
‘“stenography and typewrit. 7 6 I 
582 pods ena se 44 17 
RENEWALS 
H.;S: Biology cc eee ee I 
Kindergarten —2.....2. * dbp Beawacdeie ienuasteaeet ea ee I 
Grade cute eee A I 


TEXT BOOKS AND SUPPLIES 
Four entire meetings and parts of two others were 
devoted to the careful consideration of additions to the 
approved list of text books and supplies, and of elimina- 
tions therefrom. ; 
The following is a summary of the requests for additions: 


Text books— 

High School—Recommended by principals, etc............-.......-.-- 61 
High School—Recommended by publishers........200000000 2¢ 
Elementary—Recommended by principals, etc..--.......22:20c02--- 47 
Elementary—Recommended by publishers ......0..0000200..--0--- 168 

‘Potal text books: 25. -..ccjsicsevgncncie lee cheoce. does oe 
Maps, Globes,.Charts,  ¢f¢ “..3i25-0...-.8 2 37 
puppliés~ 820.520 34 


The following were recommended for addition to the 
approved list: 


elementary text books, for pupils’ use 


aT 
2 teachers’ use 

I + - . “art department 
21 highschool “ % “ pupils’ use 
LAs a i “ teachers’ use 
12 items of supplies 


At the same time the following eliminations from the 
approved list were recommended: 


8 elementary text books for pupils’ use. 
6 items of supplies 


In addition to the above, lists of books for the libraries of 
the East Side and South Side High Schools were considered 


and their purchase recommended. 


STATISTICS 


Superintendent of Schools 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


1916-1917 
Peopiaioneot City (estimated) 1)... 2.25.5... 400,000 
Number of separate school buildings.............: 67 


SYNOPSIS SHOWING TYPES OF SCHOOLS, NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
EMPLOYED, AND ENROLLMENT 
Schools No. of 


(or Teachers Enrollment 
Classes) Employed Boys Girls Total 


Day Schools 


ECL 2 ae 59 i eee ee phi wh 254 ).09)'2 004 aes 700) 5 Aas 
Elementary—grammar and 
(STEN A ae ee 53.1453 28,375 27,502. 55,037 
Elementary — kindergarten 
(LV TS ee I4I 135 55,277 5,108. 10475 
Per etralere bone 2 20 200 108 3 
Special 
Mare faded (08... 3 7 OF: Me sds. 97 
ee hg el a 4 26 194 107 301 
5S A ae saa a I 10 45 39 84 
Blind (classes) ........ 2 2 9) 9 18 
Open Air (classes)... If II 110 133 243 
pitterctlar <2... I 2 2a 28 he 
Crippled (class)........ I I 33 21 54 
Co-op’tive (classes) I I I 93 04 
Assistant superintendents... .... Aka Ws eaceg beter Sore 
ETA OTS Boop... .-cpcnnoccae sel hia 22 ma a lee 
OS oe ee 1,940.2 ° 37,052: , 30,058. 73,110 
Evening Schools 
ona 5 ell oe 6 174. .°2,950-- 3,12 6,073 
PP OTOTIEATY Foot eiecacnsocss tamed nek 16 194 4,306 2,493 6,859 
OST ny PE ne Ie Rene a 44 1,211 343 ~=«1,554 
PRUNMITIASIUNIS Yo oe oases ae cucne 7 4 193 25c 448 
Nc! Ss Sasa I 5 10 23 a 
OTE a) gc ye SFr ae) OO eet ees 
De ee se a a A272 G.720; 4° 06,2377 114,007 


*Does not include those admitted from grammar school during 
the year. 
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No. of 
Schools No. of 
or Teachers Enrollment 

Classes) Employed Boys Girls Total 
Sumeaier Schools .......cc-.ce-ceee-ee-- 32 713, 10,405 10,546 29,951 
Playground sci acts nen nteerteriee 19 123- 4,574 4,053 9,227 
All a Schools (summer ses- 

ON he ben Bauer ee ene 7 213 (not separated) 7,303 

sfler Sobol Playgrounds........ Gyo *768 *615 *1,383 


SoctalsGentzr's Xie ele nohr tenes 5 173.) Se $1,476 


* Average daily attendance. 

f Average number of workers per night—58 of these were paid 
and I5 were volunteer workers. 

t+ Average attendance per night for year. 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


1917-1918 
Population of City. (estimated)... 7. cn 425,000 
Number of separate school buildings.............. . 67 


SYNOPSIS SHOWING TYPES OF SCHOOLS, NUMBER OF TEACHERS 
EMPLOYED, AND ENROLLMENT 


No. of 
Schools No. of 

(or Teachers Enrollment 
Classes) Employed Boys Girls Total 


Day Schools 


High (Senior) 7282 eee 4 251- »2,609 ~ -2,661 > *5,270 
Junior High (7th, 8th, and 
Oth Prades) Gaga 3 45 662 777 ~—«1,439 
Elementary—grammar and 
DEIMALY ieee eeceteeee 53 1,456 28,356 27,784 56,140 
Elementary — landereerien : 
(classes) que Sea: 147 139 ©=—-5,589~—s 5,387: 10,976 
Vocational viseeciey cece: 2 22 216 139 355 
Special 
Ungraded “2420.5. 3 7 82 3.) aan 82 
Detective # ose 5 28 219 107 326 
Dedite fae I II 42 42 84 
Blind (classes) ........ 2 2 II 8 19 
Open Air (classes).. II II 121 182 - 303 
‘Tubésculat scox). 2. I 2 29 35 64 
Crippled (class)........ I I a7 15 52 
Co-op’tive (classes) 2 It: hse 71 71 
Continuation (class) I I AL 2 ee 4I 
Assistant superintendents... ... 4 nase Oe 
Supervisors ope ee me 33- +. = ee 
‘Totals.2-83- a ee 2,004 38,014 37,208 75,222 


* Does not include those admitted from grammar school during 
the year. 


* cul 
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No. of 
Schools No. of 
(or Teachers Enrollment 
Classes) Employed Boys Girls Total 


Evening Schools 


Lie al SiS Ree ee 6 EF Fir te OA 169,220 10.075 
Peoremientary 2 s.o5 17 iF dtm SY KN eT bien giv 
EST O16 aS 2 4G. 4274 276 ~—-1,490 
SPARSE SUUTINS 1 coh oes cack ceca one 2 4 210 IQI 401 
foes A Ee aie eye Sep nen I 4 7 23 30 
BSUDGEVISOLS oe - ck oso cpcscncen Kd Oe rian ee Detal Con: 

LACS a ae Alger S010. 01) OLOL «TA T74 


ee 


ft Americanization classes included in elementary evening schools. 


SS IMET SCHOOLS <..----ccnicenn-cseoec-e 36 700 9,760 10,161 19,921 
ITO PUTS ogi cccncncpeneee 21 135 5,014 5,209 10,223 
All Year Schools (summer ses- 

MEN rete Se 7 223 (not separated) 7,353 
After School Playgrounds........ ee ae R77 AS te. *O3.-<.* 1,407 
SLs | OST Ee Si ot et Wee caipetatee hte Ee ar eine 71,063 


* Average daily attendance. 
f Average attendance per night for year. 


ENROLLMENT, ATTENDANCE, ETC. 
DAY SCHOOLS I9I6-17 


Merrett. nc. wee he ere oo ee 73,110 
SUPE IEOHINCTE 2, fats as kt eee ee eo 62,950 
DUPRUEATLCNCANCE (2.7. . oss tet ke we tee 57,056 
rem ATTCTICANCE |. i. cw ce ew tbe ase QI.5 
Number of days schools were actually in 

ss SR ARS nae *181 
Total number of days present— 

LS Sy Sea iene Nee 5,357,401 4 

Ree ete Lays sy aha e! 5,197,22614 

RSLS ctl ply via in tee dt et 10,554,628 
Total number of days absent— 

EE eh a re See os 477,701 

Se le a 493,509 

(is REE MGR aS elles Sing Aa ea 971,270)1%4 
Average number of days present—all pupils. . 144.4 
Average number of days absent—all pupils... £3;3 


Number of pupils who have neither been 
absent nor tardy during the year.......... DPH1,879 
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Number of ‘sessions truant...............-- 10,607 
Total number of cases of tardiness.......... 44,499 


Total attendance allowed by State— 


Day schools .5< since eerie sine 10,554,002 
Evening? sschools:,. 2. -102 ohiets 253,210 

Simmerrererschools 42.6 oj... cise 125,1001% 
Oarantine to 7 eee eee 51,2990% 


Allowance’ (Day and Summer) 996,225% 


Total allowance $15 <7. te cen eee 11,980,704 


* On account of the epidemic of infantile. paralysis the schools 
did not open until September 25, 1916. 


DAY SCHOOLS 1917-18 


Lotalcenrollmentit#. oss. ee eee BATA, © 70222 

Average enrollment)... 3. ube one 64,224 

Average attendance 7.000.600. . cc. ue sees 57,211 

Per. cent: of attendance) tisa.emlat ee eee eee 89 

Number of days schools were actually in \. 
SESSION) Shy ss 4 ae He te eee Na dl Rae late 192% © 


Maléswih. ur. tors ttre ee 5,030,29114 

Bemales iiss ovanteons maneees 5 527,839 

All pupilstiie.. 7 ycgeeee ee oe oa eee I 1,164,130%4 
Total number of days absent— 

Wales's: 520: sia ais ieee weet 683,99214 

Femalésa ate oe ene et 701,185 

ATT pupils? ete tis ite eth na eee 1,385,17714 © 
Average number of days present—all pupils. . 148.4 
Average number of days absent—all pupils. . 18.4 
Number of pupils who have neither been 

absent nor tardy during the year.......... 1,322 
Number of sessions truant: (21242 4 aaa 18,079% 


Total number of cases of tardiness.......... 97,223 
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Total attendance allowed by State— 


PSG aie 8c elev acc 11,108,942 
Byeniny schools >......6..... 183,717 
mrmmer. schools ..< 6 e.. 8s. 252,971 
RM AMIN ve Prcps orice oe 45 Goes 60,032 


Allowance (day and evening). 149,837 


BPMIOWATICE fi 466 o coors aco os vee wn ee 11,755,500 


Comparison of Population with School Enrollment 


School Per 
Year Census Population Enrollment Cent. 
1880 Lt Sey 136,400 18,548 13.5 
1885 State 152,998 22,259 14.5 
1890 Coos 181,130 or tae 13.8 
1895 State 215,807 20,767 13.8 
1900 Lies. 246,070 34,701 14.1 
1905 State 283,289 40,900 16.5 
1910 G0: 347,469 57,742 16. 
IQI5 State 306,728 69,904 19.0 
1916 Estimated 380,000 72173 19.0 
IQI7 Estimated - 400,000 73,110 18.3 
1918 Estimated 425,000 75,222 itp 


Total Enrollment, Average Enrollment, and Average 
Attendance for the Past Five Years 


Total Average Average 
Year Enrollment Enrollment Attendance 
“Ty SO Sa ar 67,568 59,322 53,717 
Lo 69,994 61,083 56,334 
Siu 2 Se ee 72,173 62,722 57,096 
ance “oe. a’ aaa 73,110 62,950 57,056 
rperemeeiegee fot ck 75,222 64,224 57,211 


Annual Increase in Enrollment and in Attendance for 
the Past Five Years 


Total Average Average 
Year Enrollment Enrollment Attendance 
tL eae 1,351 1,628 1,550 
ll. aa 2,426 1,761 2,617 
yo. ae 2,179 1,630 762 
lg Ss 937 228 560 


tipi ess Seed 1) Se 8 by 1,274 445 
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Schools and Grades Showing Increased Enrollment During 


the Year 1916-1917 


* High Grammar Primary 

Year Schools Grades Grades 
13] fishin cane bal al 6,551 22,657 34,534 
TOLG ss ere ay 6,461 22,154 34,401 
Increase. ue... 90 503 133 


Kinder- 
garten 


10,475 
10,400 


75 


* Includes pupils admitted from grammar schools during year. 


Schools and. Grades Showing Increased Enrollment During 


the Year 1917-1918 


* High Grammar Primary 

Year Schools Grades Grades 
TOG See ee 6,424 23,143 35,036 
FOU er 6,551 22,657 34,534 
Increase............ f127 486 502 


IQI6-I917 

AGE Males Females Total 

8 £0 26.15. cok Rian in ae Bees 2,082 | 1,921 3,953 
BAA, 6 ees eile hae en cy aS era 8 hee 6,403 
(s Bog Ehy fetieh BAe Bee hehe: 1 hak Oe OUR 3,771 3,578 7,349 
TAG ae Ok Rae Cer ike rd 3,558 3,399 6,957 
6 CRD Med een eee 8,542 | 8,547 | 7,080 
OE 10 Ss ee ee ae oe 28,488 "| (98 ass Se aes 
1058 ALS ee ee eee 3,915 <2 SATS a eee 
15k ae Fe Sa Ce ONL etice bid: ae 8,098 3,078 6,176 
19 1g ae ee ee tee 3,180 3,007 6,137 
1878 244s oe? eter Bene Sete ae 3,003 2,862 5,865 
Tr scp ea 2 tee 2,257 2,251 4,508 
15 “ 16 ‘i 1,359 1,348 | - 2,702 
90500097 00 Nee ee ee ee 729 707 1,436 
eh Coenbiey f= «s 348 819 667 
18 OS 90 5 i BB Ae Hee 203 163 366 
EI aii. SON Mee gees ee I be ala 82 53 185 
Over 20 56 52 108 
Total 37,052 86,058 73,110 


Kinder- 
garten 


10,976 
10,475 


501 


* Includes pupils admitted from grammar schools during year. 


f Decrease. 


Age, Sex and Number of Pupils Enrolled 


Per Cent. 
of Total 
Enrollment 


6.41 
8.76 
10.05 
9.52 
9.70 
9.40 
8.74 
8.45 
8.39 
8.02 
6.17 
3.70 
1.96 
91 
-0 
18 
14 


ae 
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Age, Sex and Number of Pupils Enrolled 
| 1917-1918 
3 | 

Per Cent. 

AGE Males | Females Total of Total 

Enrollment 
oS Ae 2,289 | 2,160 4,449 5.91 
0a EE en ane 3,432 3,358 6,790 9.03 
TEL J ee 3,657 | 3,764 | \ 7,421 9.87 
aie Fa ee 3,770 3,534 7,304 9.71 
5 25 SAI aires ane 3,595 | 8,561 7,156 | 9.52 
ht ae eat? 8.08654 <8, 560 7,18 | 9.55 
- 88 2 eRe ee 3,409 | ~— 3,407 6,816 9.06 
. be Ole a 3,222" | > $8,254 6,476 | 8.61 
“OS Sa | > 8,239 3,132 6,371 - | 8.47 
No E cones paajeninveconss | 8,060 2,837 6807 -15...4.84 
Reenter ee 2,169 2,128 | 4,297 5.71 
EG aa 01S AS | 1,237 | 1,304 | 2,541 8.88 
Ty? CO ee | 635 | 580 1,215 1.61 
Te ne 360 367 727 96 
VE Soe a a V5 6.1 158 333 44 
Ch sian | 84 50 134 | .18 
SS EOE Sener ee DAG, 5} 64 110 15 

einer eS. 38,014. | 37,208 | 75,292 100. 


_ Distribution of Pupils by Grades for Last Five Years 


(Based on average monthly enrollment.) 


GRADE | told 1915 | 1916 | 1917 1918 

eS ee ES ee 
ea | SE 3,476 | 4,272 | 4,949 5,118 4,781 
_ Junior High (9th grade)...... a LEE Ut Gets Pugpier RE AE oben 883 
| 2,879 -| 3,407 | 8,411 | 8,606 3,608 
Lt 3.734 | 8,954 | 4,897 4,473 | 4,455 
oe ae 4,946 | 5,336 5,591 5,599 | 5,759 
ae! 6,305 | 6,567 | 6,833 | 6,838 | 7,010 
OUR ent. ..| 6,881 | 6,986 |. 7,348 7,082 7,217 
i Lo 4e,e87. | 7,467 7,272 | 7,861 | 7,281 
Oo, See ae ase) e 7,878 >| 7,649-.| 7,064. | 7,868 7,600 
Sk ae | 8,614 | 8,402 8,161 | 8,620 8,770 
Kindergarten 2. | 6,391 | 6,562 | 6,690 | 6,488 | 6,764 
Ts Ee, 92 106° +, 109 | 96 98 
Pomaetrial oi cs ee 2 | “91 | 20 | 260 282 
eT ee a pie | |e | 2S BOL | (805 875 
a ae | BS 65 72 1 oa 80 
emer ae oe | 1 18 16 _| 16 | 18 
renmeAtr soo ee Pe oo.) di 148 218 | 826 369 
OE Se Sa eS | 23 | 29 Ps 23 
CO-OVET EVE nnn nnnncannnennsennenee sense \ eae Re aa aa 85 37 
Continuation 2. ee : parte — eet ewekbes 26 
AS Se 59,001 | 61,464 | 63,238 | 63,687 | 64,881 
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Per Cent. of Total Enrollment for Last Five Years 


GRADE 1914. | 1915 1916 1917 1918 
SONTON SEL Deane eons sere tenets 5.88 6.95 | 7.83 8.04 Tou 
JuniOTe nigh (Oth rade) eae eee 9 oe [ae ae 59 
Abed ake Ceeeee a ee oe Re ee ge Toe 4.87 5.54 5.39 5.66 5.55 
Seventhi. ecw te carte 6.32 6.43 6.95 7302 6.87 
Sixth 7G eee ee 8.37 8.68 8.84 8.79 8.838 
Pifth Sees a ee 10.67 10.68 10.81 10.73 10.81 
HOUr TD Bees See eee 11.64 11.387 11.62 11.12 ib hs at 
Tire eee ies eee ee See 12.42 120 5G eee eOU 11.56 11.15 
SECON 23 ee eek eke ea eee 13.33 12.44. | 11.96 11.56 pb hiv al 
fig Bef 7 ooh PAN dh ee Na Ri ot 14.58 13.67 12.91 13.53 13.52 
Kindergarten ..cccsccccesssssessseece 10.82 10.68 | 10.58 10.19 10.43 
Ungraded) 423336. ee 15 .18 17 15 14 
industrially =. oe AVAL 41 43 42 43 
Defective 2 ee ee .36 41 47 48 .58 
De 8 fp a i i ee eee ee -10 An lak 12 12 
BING Re se eee ae eee eee eee 02 02 -03 03 03 
Open Allin Se eee ele 24 34 51 AY 
Orippled 4.2844 2 eee 04 .04 .05 04 04 
Co-operative 22 2 2 ee eee ban ae Of 06 06 
Continuation =e. eee | seeeeesnee | csnannnnnne | sesntenne | atnnnnsee 04 

TOtaley. shee eee eae 100. 100. | 100. 100. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Statistics of Enrollment and Attendance of High School 
Pupils for the Last Ten Years 


* Total In- Average In- Average In- 
Year Enrollment crease Enrollment crease Attendance crease 
LO0O2 AS 2,379 253 1,814 212 1,726 205 
TOL0. 3) bie 2,654 275 2,087 273 1,054 228 
Gy hn ee Shit: 2,922 268 2,202 115 2,062 108 
EQ Poe cc Oi 3,269 647 2,514 312 2,358 206 
LOER Ain EV ee 3,910 641 3,053 539 2,832 474 
TOT 1893 ese 4,579 669 3,473 420 3,245 413 
LOTS its Goce, 5,441 862 4,201 818 4,035 790 
LOIGHES ber 6,401 1,020 4,963 672 4,638 603 
C0) cont nie 6,551 90 5,129 166 4,790 152 
TOTS as Moe pees 6,424 £127 5,167 48 4,791 I 
Per Cent. of Increase in High School Enrollment 
Per Cent. 
* Enrollment of Increase 
£0) ee Se ow 2 RMON ANE RIEL 1 Pa eM 3,200 11.9 
TQES tio ae ee eee Fe ee ae ee 3,910 19.6 
TT ecgrotte costae ce) or RS get i eran ie 4,579 17.1 
TORS St ee ee ae eee 5,441 18.8 
TOTO” fxs, aca CA Nate oe Sean eee ee 6,461 18.7 
IQE Se Ee We aa! Shee: eRe ee 6,551 1.4 
OTS Ss ees Tne ee dee one Aaa eee £6,424 £1.9 


* Includes pupils admitted from grammar schools during year. 
t Decrease. | 


4 


eae 
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Distribution by Grades 1916-1917 


Increase Per Cent. 
Over of Total 


Grade Males Females * Total 1916 Enrollment 
Birst .Vear.o........-. 1,739 1,713 3,452 35 52.7 
Second year.......... 737 838 1,575 4I 24.1 
Third year ............ 409 485 054 84 14.5 
Fourth ( yeat.......... 297 7 be 570 +70 8.7 

Beth ote. os 3,242 3,309 6,551 90 100 

* Includes pupils admitted from grammar schools during year. 
f Decrease. 
Distribution by Grades 1917-1918 
Increase Per Cent. 
Over of Total 

Grade Males Females me otal 1916 Enrollment 
earns VeATY.:...-.. 1,593 1,530 73,123 £329 48.6 
Second year........ 687 814 1,501 £74 23.4 
miniraeyear....7..... 533 492 1,025 oa: 15.9 
Fourth year.......... 375 400 775 205 12.1 

JSS pee ene 3,188 3,236 6,424 +127 100 


* Includes pupils admitted from grammar schools during year. 

t Decrease. 7 

f Of these 138 males, 230 females were enrolled in the three Junior 
High Schools. 


ur A 


Statistics of Grammar ‘School Graduates for the Last 


. Ten Years 
| Grammar Entered Per Cent. 
School Number Per Cent. High Entered 
Year Enrollment Graduated Graduated School High School 
OOO... 13,408 1,464 10.9 957 65.3 
1a) ts SO 14,535 1,729 11.8 1,039 60.1 
BRO ETS. :-c.-.. 15,408 | 1,869 roo 1,118 59.8 

te ea 16,948 2,286 13.4 1,208 56.4 
iG aes 18,583 2,375 37 1,579 60.4 
ee 19,405 2,805 14.4 1,895 64.3 
eae 21,216 a234 15.2 2,203 68.1 
POLO. 23:..... 22,154 3,392 15.3 2,484 73.2 
ees 22,657 3,106 13:7 2,349 75-0 
Pica... \~ 23,143 * 3,349 14.5 1,858 55.5 


—_—_ —_—___ 


* Includes 142 graduated from all year schools in August. 
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High School Graduates 


Home Eco 
ech nomics 
nical and Arts 
Course Course 

8 

I 

Fs 

7 

4 
12 
20 
28 2 
35 2 
27 3 
II II 


Total 


Per Cent. 
of Total 


‘Enrollment 


Graduated 


Statistics of Enrollment of Grammar School tee 


162 
Com- 
Classical mercial General 
Year Course Course Course 
10 ee 51 20 75 
Coarse RR 90 20 79 
LQIO.2e es 72 29 77 
FOL Toca 87 I 121 
1012.2. Fee I21 20 118 
IOS es TIO 17 174 
TOP Bt eat II2 30 202 
WOT sie 121 39 239 
TOL asec. TEL 2203 244 
FOT7 Mea 126 63 270 
LOIS eh ae 101 26 179 
Grammar Enrollment 
School Seventh 

Year Enrollment Grade 
1Q0024= ns 13,408 2,360 
LOT ee 14,535 2,631 
LOT Sea ee 15,408 2,985 
Flo eee ee 16,948 3,216 
LOTR oceeeee: 18,261 3,517 
TOA cee 19,282 3,723 
LON ation tetaes 20,869 3,994 
LOLS eee 21,725 4,378 
Key b oe es 22 122 4,503 
oC aes Sea $21,458 4,342 


for the Last Ten Years 


Enrollment 


Eighth 
Grade 
1,767 
1,981 
2,191 
2,519 
2,649 
2,861 
3,349 
3,292 
3,478 
3,599 


Increase 
Seventh 


Grade 
165 
art 
354 
231 
301 
206 
271 
384 
125 

161 


Increase 
Eighth 
Grade 


I21I 


*In addition to this number 200 pupils of grammar school grade 
were enrolled in the Boys’ Vocational School, 108 in the Girls’ Vo- 
cational School, 50 in the ungraded schools, 83 in the open air classes, 


and 94 in the co-operative classes, a total of 535. 


£In addition to this number 216 pupils of grammar school grade 
were enrolled in the Boys’ Vocational School, 139 in the Girls’ Vo- 
cational School, 41 in the ungraded schools, 
schools, 71 in the co-operative classes, and 41 in the continuation 
classes, a total of 614. 


qj Decrease. 


106 in the open air 


FOS ee Se 


ee a ee ae ee, ee eee 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF PUPILS PER CLASS AND KINDERGARTEN 
STATISTICS IQ16-1917 


{ 


Grammar and Primary Kindergarten 

SCHOOL Pa el ee pei Net = ome 

SoZ) ee | he | esiss, § | es | es 

meagiegea yes BO}. 1 ao 3 & Sig 

6 | Be | Fs ias|ss| & | ee Es 

ae = 

| a = a Pda 
Abington Avenue....................| 27} 983 912 | 36 Sem 2 154 136 
Alexander Street...................... | 21 861 794 | 41 2 125 78 60 
AVON AVONUC.-.5ie..nc a ecenene. 33 | 1,310 | 1,213 | 40 Soap e24At 134 | 118 
Belmont Avenue................:...-.. | 39 | 1,847 | 1,227:) 85 5 414 219 182 
NSOE PENA NSLI CCL. cose cas ec cete ruc. 35 | 1,362 | 1,268 | 39 3 te a be 110 | 89 
iho 4 2} al eee 18 765 691 43 Zot © 129 78 59 
pemmerttreate Ft ts. 68 65... ice See IRS ca lag Beda 
bruce ‘Streét sink. 15 599) 550: 40 2 165 101 83 
BISON Ob gee ns Ee es, 30 | 1,169 | 1,054 | 39 | 2 180 117 90 
Camden Street......................... 22, 888 823 40 4 | 263 172 145 
(og P2087) Pl ee Pay si 972 897 | 37 oS 220 153 134 
Central AVeDUC eee. | © 99 | 1,187 | 1,099 | 41 2 141 81 70 
Chariton Street. .....................| 82 | 1,220 | 1,129 38 6 863 223 178 
Chestnut Street......0.0.00000002..... 18 676 604 38 Lie) 91 49 38 
COUPE ect C6 Bi Se a a 51 | 1,939 | 1,765 | 38 3 268 162 154 
2 WR) One dae Ug ea 2 59 53 30 NATTY see mall | Cabs EM pia 
TINE (Oy rast = ee Sa 21 819 750 39 DN iis hae 100 81 
Elizabeth Avenue.................... 5 191 173 | 38 j Raigd ips Pt 62 53 
Fifteenth Avenue.................... 20| 957| 876| 48 oF Re Teer 119 88 
Fourteenth Avenue................ 25 | 1,076 | 1,000 | 43 2 171 109 90 
LITRES loyhs See a ee 33 | 1,428 | 1,862 | 44 4 319 AWG 198 
BERIT OIE tote Ne ee. 26 983 898 | 38 2 197 100 85 
Binur > PIACG 2H... .c.0:-- 84 | 1,488 | 1,827 | 42 4 | 303, 1% 152 
Hawkins Street... 14 555 |, 620 | 40 pw bes AN wee Sd 
NF EW GOTT Ol cise Scat anew | 28 | 1,014 924 | 36 2 144 | 73 56 
Jpclitie (O77 1006 eee ee eee re 28 | 1,101 | 1,016 39 3 220 | 130 110 
TL LG) & 1) 2 onl ee 42 | 1,506 | 1,344 36 4 444 200 163 
Lawrence Street...................... 7 261 240 | 87 2 79 54 48 
PTTICO NT ie se ok ee eek 13 520 476 40 1 97 49 39 
CORLL T SED Ot SL SM Se 85 | 1,335 | 1,228). 365 vA 174 | 93 70 
McKinley ............... EG aa 49 | 1,709 | 1.608 | 35 | 7 581 276 | 241 
COTS Sea i a 25 959 883 | 38 3 216 137 14 Wy 
Mere DS Greet.......:-4. SANE a 8) 1,230) |, 1,185 39 2 125 60 48 
Monmouth Street....000000000...... 23 901 824 | 39 3 234 149 123 
1 Cay ah ay f0 00 (2) op |e eT 20 ‘780 711 | 39 3 193 140 108 
MOTLON Street... oo isc. s: | 86 | 1,392 | 1,293 | 39 4 297 197 169 
| | 40] 1,415 | 1,308| 385 | 5 448 | 952 | 217 
Renee mie eu ta. 14 535 497 88 i 99 | 54 45 
Xie aged Rilo t | chen a a 47 | 1,814 | 1,685 | 39 4 805 188 162 
Roseville Avenue..................... 10 378 347 | 38 plats 85 44 33 
PIOTILDIS LT CCE iy ene wis 771 14 | 43 3 257 152 131 
South Eighth Street............. 80 | 1,113 | 1,024 37 2 136 72 58 
South Market Street............ 20 855 807 43 2 176 94 84 
South Tenth Street............... 21 827 782 | 39 2 151 / 89 72 
Summer Avenue... pees Ab 624 581 | 42 Te) 59 | 28 23 
Sammer Place:...5........:........).... 6 254 233 | 42 1 82 40 31 
Sussex Avenue... 20 810 744 | 41 2 130 85 61 
WY AINE treet... is... i 224 208 | 32 Poi gs 1A 62 55 
WMETOR OS LIeet. oe o ei... 18 720 689 | 40 Sa 222 165 150 
Washington Street... 19 670 625 | 35 1 105 59 51 
Waverly Avenue........................ 12 431 395 | 36 2 | 148 87 70 
STE 2 a ieee 28 | 1,080 | 1,023 | 38 3 282; 177| 154 
West Side 46 | 1,686 | 1,565 37 4 272 | 163 130 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OF PUPILS PER CLASS AND KINDERGARTEN 
STATISTICS 1917-1918 


SCHOOL 


Abington Avenue.................... 
Alexander ee eee 
Avon cA Venue Vanes 
Belmont Avenue......................-- 
Bergen Street... 32 = ate 
Berkeley 23:54) 42-2 2. en ee 
Brueces Streets tse ee ee 
Birnetie 22s hee Pe ee 


Carteret es ee 
Central AVenue.........05...0.. 
CharltonyStreeti- =e 
Chestnut Street.........0.00000... 
Cleveland. 2 SS eee 
Day CONG See oo ene ee ee 
Ob 3:2 ke Seen eee 


Fourteenth Avenue................ 
Franklitg te = pate 
Garfield #252 ane. pee 
Hamburg Places. 
HawkinstesStreec. +) 
Hawthorne te ee 
JONNTOaAGUN ae ee ee 
J. E. Haynes (Morton St.) 
Lata vyertete<s) 22 Aes, 
Lawrence Street..................... 
LMcolie a. eee ee ae 
Madison #8 222s ee 
MeKinley2 Se Se an oo es 
Milford ss 2 25 e oe r ae 


Montromeryu tre: oe 
Moses Bigelow (15th Ave.) 
Newitan. 2 scc5. 6 he ee A 
Ridges 14. 2a ee 
Robert MEreat sss eee 
Roseville Avenue..............0...--. 
South:Streetiel se vee 
South Eighth Street.............. 
South Market Street.............. 
South Tenth Street....00000...... 
Speed wa yg os et see ee 
Summer Avenue.........../..:-052... 
Summer -Placewes-2be 
SussexutA venvesee- st 
Walnut Street...........0:.2...:.... 
Wiarren Street; 203 2.2... 
Washington Street.....0000000... 
Waverly Avenue.........0...0...... 
Websters et Se ee 


All. Schoolsits2 532-3. 


Grammar and Primary 


Average 
Enrollment 


1,628 


Average 
Attendance 


1,257 [50,346 (45,379 


Pupils 
Per Class 


Kindergarten 
ee Wes r=) S 
wR o = ov 2 i=} 
of | £ | ee |as 
coe| 6 | 83/85 
4e|/48ai}<a4g/<a3 
al a < 
4 326 172 1389 
2 118 80 59 
3 233 142 121 
4 339 188 143 
3 207 129 95 
2 142 99 69 
2 147 89 71 
2 193 108 §1 
4 306 196 157 
3 215 145 mg 
2; 126 87 69 
6 372 234 179 
1 114 61 38 
4 282, 152 106 
2 168 104 70 
1 104 31 25 
34 225 152 118 
4 322 214 187 
2 190. 112 81 
4 313 205 167 
2; 151 75 65 
2 153 86 64 
8 273 169 128 « 
4 293 194 155 
4 471 | - 195 150 
2 88 53 46 
if 90 47 31 
4 183 190 64 
7 630 325 259 
3 232 152 123 
2 154 43 31 
3 226 141 112 
3 217 140 102 
2 174 128 95. 
5 448 |— 238 191 
1 104 61 43 
4 313 187 143 
a 92 45 33 
3 239 140 116 
2 168 81 62 
2 104 36 31 
2 144 101 79 
2 103 69 49 
1 67 26 21 
sak 106 51 33° 
z 163 104 62 
Z 152 96 70 
3 258 171 152 
1 111 54 42 
2 143 99 68 
3 223 150 | - 1380 
4 261 153 112 
1389 |10.976 | 6,410 | 4,964 


id ge” c= 


ee PE ici 


ue 


Patines 


i ee 


i 
i 
| 
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STATISTICS 165 


PROMOTIONS AND NON-PROMOTIONS IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools for the Term 
— Ending January 31, 1917 


During term until final promotion At final promotion 


| re | ir) = Lo} 

b Rigi News sy pe oR: 2 

o 5 Pic} Fa eo kath tes ° ~~ ‘1 ° 

2 g ihe een a = = 2 8 

GRADE ay 4S = 3 en ae 3 

S= | # P| sO | x x SAU ae = ee Wag 

a's a | Als ® Ay Oe Berea 

ro) wy = sa) 8 - ba al S| bas . 

=| fay i o S ° tH | BPAY += 

of 5 2 | se be eae 5 ae a 

eee (25) 8 | e | 2 \"3\é 

2 ai 2 |8o 48 A 5 | & 

Ge ie |S Z 

| 4 Z § py 
Le (Sp oe eee 1,436 Ry, 5 31 1,398 1,266 | 127 90.8 
fo a eect sree ne ee 1,816 6 6 33 | ~74 1,697 1,533 ) 164 90.3 
(oa Rn ate eee 1,714 8 4 60: 74 1,565 1,391 174 88.8 
paapeap te eto a 2,275 24 rn 129 | 2,022 | °1,794 228 88.7 
Se 2,420 18 15 98 115 2,174 1,950 224 89.6 
Loa ia ae 2,896 30 15 169 172 2,510 2,177 333 86.7 
VGA sa 3,037 10 20 125 126 2,756 2,402 354 87.1 
176 inl a eae ea 3,436 28 37 152 137 3,082 2,703 379 87.7 
) SS ee 3,264 20 22 171 98 2,953 2,652 301 89.8 
MD pe ocak hccacinn. 3,628 22 22 213 1638 3,208 2,864 344 89.2 
13 Nps Spe ne 3,150: 28 19 184 140 2,779 2,456 323 88.3 
31 he Bais RE 3,849 19 35 205 157 3,433 _| 3,058 375 89.1 
= ON Se See 3,285 38 23 197 170 2,857 2,550 307 89.2 
ese eee eran nse. 3,960 32 23 255 187 3,463 3,090 | 373 89.2 
Fly led an 3,317 57 35 251 151 2,823 2,478 345 87.7 
AS eo AR ee 5,274 49 15 | 512 331 4,366 3,478 888 79.6 
otal. 2: 55,304 414 308 2,893 (2,704 | 48,985 | 39,9381 9,004 81.6 
_*Kindergarten ..| 6,547 95 | sah 169 499 5,854 2,089 3,765 | 35.6 
ne a 


*Kindergarten course two years; hence, promotion percentage, to be 
equalized, should be doubled, that is 71.2. 
All year schools not included. 


» 
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Promotion of Pupils in Elementary Schools for the Term 


Ending June 30, 1917 


—— 


Number 
Not Promoted 


Number Promoted 
Per Cent. Promoted 


1,571 "4 95.5 
| 1,888 }. 1% | 91.9 
| 1,604 168 90.9 
1,813 2384 88.5 
2,029 | 198 | 92.1 
2,160 | 291 88.1 
2,558 | 859 | 87. 
2,518-| 871 | 87.3 
2,798 296 90.4 
2,369 27 89.5 
3,023 288 91.3 
2,586 263 90.6 
2,958 288 91.1 
2,517 284 | 89.8 
3,206 361 89.8 
2,654 618 | 81.2 


SSS eee 


37,687 4,477 ° 89.8 


| During term until final promotion At final promotion 
Mae Seg FOL: ee 5 
| i 3 8 
4=] 1 eae ore 
6 5 a > 
a 2.0 82 = 
GRADE ES ee a ee aS ie 3 
AS A, a | a oa 
Pw | ty HS 4 +4 
Se) a8 |i Be aie eee ee 
~ Bae Oia) aoe ae 
= 5 Se On} a ee eek 
~ 
74 A = 5 q 
/ A Page) wise 
| | 
ia fe aw SN Ble x ahseet ol (elie ie ts 
BA aon Pas ees 1,727 5 13°). 6£. 11,645] 
SE iyi reer 1,633 18 7 20 | 143 | 1,445 
f Wa IIE TE Se 1,999 10 5 158 | 1,767 
(8 UNEASE oh 2,313 2 7 71 | 186 | 2,047 
GA ih aaa eee, 2,528 8) 9 206 | 2,227 
(1 5 ea et 2,980 | 42 | 9 | 105 |. 828.) (2,451 
it Wesel Sr mere | 8,295 | 28 | 14 ps Bi ere) ee WA 
| | 
BBivcpeinsctvoreectcrrtnee} 08, 817_| 27 "|, 26-|- 180. || 200.5) 2,884 
BA icconerrncinesetn dha DOG! GLO Oy Se ITs | OEBR a i MieLg ie te (eee 
4 Rigo action te | 3,027 | 15 25 | 146 | 195 | 2,646 
GAS Sata h ee | 8,784 | 22 | 15 | 196 | 240 | 8,311 
ESA | oer Se. | 3,282 | 89 | 27 | 206 | 211 | 2,799 
PAL Se eh [18,747 | 47 | 26° | 177. | 251) 8,246 
ASB eens een Bs | 8,282 | 56 | 82 | 178 | 215 | 2,801 
LANs Ba cent | 4,288 | 64 |. 28 | 207 | 382 | 3,567 
TBs bees ae 4,080 | 40 | 15 | 304 | 454 | 8,267 
| | 
Pur i Ar bas hee | ee 
Rilo tal aes. 47,748 437 | 277 2,810 3,610 | 42,114 
*Kindergarten .| 6,076 | 29.) 2% | 185 | 750 | (5,110 


2,358 (2,757 46. 


* Kindergarten course tWo years: hence, promotion percentage, to be 


equalized, should be doubled, that is 92. 
All year schools not included. 
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i. 
‘ 
ui 


a Zi | aE a af Pupils in Elementary Schools for the Term 


me, Ending January 31, 1918 
a | 
ae During term until final promotion | At final promotion 
SS | bass 4 | | 
| 3) |\ee 5 St. el” | | £ 
- Remeconntcs, Sey ce SKS 3 | 9 
ra. | a a Ag paar M pa | g Pe ae 
= ' GRADE Bie Ba Bo leet) 3 aS a Ho | 
rr. = a ra Shed o oc 5 re ry 
vi Pl aes Ft Gey gat ye | O56 be SAY re 
=> on 5 Bia bo a= 5 A > qa 
& fase S g€ 6° | 3 4 = Se anes 
= 5 Ben os |< 5 fo) 5 Ki 
; 7, aie | lh fina Sa = 7, a 
f . aoe er Ps 
x j | | 
o. ee ee ef ee 
OT T3dGC one 3h Soy 14.) 6% |. 1,877 |) 1,802 75 | 94.5 
| Tes0e 1s 4 |) 44 | 122 | «1,622 | 1,492 | 180 | Ol.9 
ae 1,858 | 12 4 | St 181 1,652 1,460 192 88.8 
Benen) 2,249 Mo UT | 145 | 2,002 | 1,760 242, |. 87.9 
ae 2,420} 9 | 17 | 101 | 150 | 2,143 | 1,885 258 | 87.9 
Bee a ...| “8,055 | 35 | ,28 | 120 | 207 | 2,665 | 2,327 338 | 87.8 
BN i nn et. 8,079 | 48 | 19 | 162 | 166 | 2,689 | 2,302 387 85.6 
Boer... 3,695 | 12 | 41 | 237 | 170 | 3,235 | 2,759 476 85.2 
Se ae 3,050 | 17 | 85 | 205 | 146 | 2,647 2,382 265 | 89.9 
TS ae 3,904 | 41 | 83 | 2974 | 197 | 8,350 | 2,962 397 | 88.2 
SLES ee 3,301 | 2 | 38 .| 223 | 191 | 2,881 | 2,480 . 351 | 87.6 
Rees eae 3,738 | 66 | 31 | M6 | 284 | 8,161 | 2,791 | 370 | 88.2 
BAL... 3,288 | 21 | 18 | 208 | 189 | 2,802 | 2,451 361 © 87.4 
states Peles 4,011 | 40 | 28 | 290 254 | 8,309 | 2,987 412 87.8 
dee aE Se ey 3,379 | 34 | 88 | 249 | 207 | 2;856 | 2,498 358 | 87.4 
i aa 5,471 | 87 | 15 | 440 | 520 | 4,459 | 3,652 807 | 81.9 
. | ee Oe es ee eS Si aa) ee fe 
meee Total. -—...... 49,703 | 416 | 353 2,989 |3,096 | 42,809 | 87,490 5,409 87.3 
_-*Kindergarten... 7,029 | 3 173 | 980 | 5,873 | 2,141 3,732 36.4 


_ * Kindergarten. course two years; hence, promotion percentage, to ve 
equalized, should be doubled, that is 72.8. 
_ All year schools not included. 
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Promotion of Pupils in Elementary ‘Schools for the Term 
Ending June 28, 1918 


GRADE 


Totalssta 
*Kindergarten .. 


Whole Number 
Enrolled 


| 48,377 
6,126 


Number Demoted 


Number Promoted 


| 
| 


3 
2 
ri 3 
13 6 
13. 45 
8 15 
8 25 
11 21 
25 | 19 
13 | 2 
13. | 22 
36. | 31 
32 12 
54 22 
7h 1918 
22 | 14 
338 | 250 
: | 


During term until final promotion 


At final promotion 


|, "oS Py es =} 
Peg) 8 | oe ee 
La 5) Si ° . m o 
a 2 PO = HD S 
aO | # Az ibe oh sal 
aed ees, © Ay ge 
Ho | = B= fk . 
ete (ie) ty | om ~ 
Pat inicio fou = | Alas S 
oO 4 2 | & 
2 | 2 c S © o 
Go | g fo} = a 
heared =) 7, | es 
Z Zz | & 
| 
6 70 | 1,608 1,530 78 -| 95.1 
24 | 111 | 1,487 | 1,851 | 186 | 90.8 
46 | 182 | 1,791 | 1,592 | 199 | 88.8 
55 «| 187 | 1,987 | 1,716 | 221 | 88.5 
78 | 193 | 2,462 | 2,162 | 800 | 87.8 
110 | 272. | 2,445 | 2,157 | 288 | 88.2 
111 {| 175 | 3,046 | 2,686 | 360 | 88.1 
137 | 158 | 2,818 | 2,427 | 386 | 86.2 
147 | 214 | 3,177 | 2,922 | 255 | 91.9 
132 | -180 | 2,849 | 2,580 | 319 | 88.8 
142 | 292 | 3,095 2,797 | 298 | 90.3 
164 | 169 | 2,777 2,486 | 284 | 89.7 
186 | 265 | 3,249 2,920 | 329 | 89.8 
161 | 231 | 2,845 | 2,409 | 346 | 87.8 
228 326 3,792 | 3,864 428 88.7 
211 | 387 | 38,143 | 2,565 | 578 | §1.6 
1,988 3,342 | 42,509 | 37,704 4,805 | §8.6 
158 | 700 | 5,260 | 2,497 |2,768 | 47.4 
hence, promotion percentage, 


* Kindergarten course two years; 


equalized, should be doubled, that is 94.8. 


All year sehools not included. 


to be 


a 
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Percentage of Promotions in the Several Schools (not in- 
cluding Kindergarten) for January and June, 1917 


o 
S 
ES 
Oo 
SCHOOL >a 
BR 
cr 
ea) 
Mean ‘average............. 
Alexander Street....... 8A 
Avon Avenue................ 8A 
Bergen Street.............. 8A 
PROT RGIOY: foe ao 8A 
Pluie StLECU 225s. 3B 
Bruce Street................ 6B 
cSREDy #02) Fie epee 8A 
Camden Street........... 6A 
SIATLOLet 2 oe ost 8A 
Central Avenue......... SA 
Charlton Street.......... 8A 
Chestnut ‘Street.......... 8A 
Cleveland *2.6.°. 0-7... 8A 
JAP LOU cites co ee A eee 
LOAD (Os Opts eee, en 8A 
Elizabeth Avenue... 3B 
Fifteenth Avenue... 8A 


Fourteenth Avenue.) 8A 


PATRON ee oe etc: 8A 
iTATUCIO, eee 8A 
Hamburg Place........ 8A 
Hawkins Street.......... 6B 
PALA WRNOTNG. oo ux: 8A 
UPN ree OFWs bie ieee ee ie 8A 
Lawrence Street........ 5A 
eSveVige: 10 Skeet eee eae TA 
be eyes ee a ee 8A 
NE TOrC Peer... SA 
Miller Street............... 8A 
Monmouth Street...) 8A 
Montgomery .............. 8A 
Morton Street............ 8A 
IGP Oe eee 8A 
Robert Treat............< 8A 
Roseville Avenue........ 5A 
South Street..........:..... 6A 


South Eighth Street; SA 
South Market Street} 8A 
South Tenth Street..| 8A 


Summer Avenue........ 8A 
Summer Place............ 6B 
Sussex Avenue............ 8A , 
Walnut Street............ 4B. 
Warren Street............ 5A 
Washington Street... SA 
Waverly Avenue........ 4A 
\ ite) Oe) ay pes © 8B 


West Side................. .... | 8A 


January 
tH 
3 > 
I 5 
BB 
eS hi 
88.4 87.4 
89. 91. 
88.5 88.3 
90. 90.4 
90.8 88.4 
oe 90.9 
11-3 90.1 
82.6 82.4 
84.6 87.1 
92. 80.7 
88.1 84.4 
95.9 93.1 
85.7 79.2 
94.2 %. 
8.6 | 85. 


oo bD ATH OOO 


SLARBSRRAVE 


Mim WOO CNOOR AT OORWTE bo wWHOG 


85. 
85. 
82. 
90. 
85. 
83. 
87. 
89. 
90 
82 
75. 
89. 
92 
79.6 82 
85.8 87. 
91.4 92. 
92.4 90. 
86.2 89. 
93.4 92. 
85.8 88. 
92.5 89. 
97.7 89. 
89. 87.5 
88.1 85.2 
95.1 91.9 
88.1 85.4 
88.2 87.6 
73.5 83.8 
ates: 90.4 
81.9 87.6 
92.2 84. 
Bets 93. 
82.7 83. 
87.2 86.5 


June 
Cy | 
Ao HS a ne eee 
oS Sig = 3 a 
Baan eek oe BE | ss 
BS ao Ss ty | tm 2S 
pe ee 6 Ay as 
oa Poa 
= 
87.8 89.6 89.2 89.8 
90.4 8A 86.6 90.7 | 88.8 
88.4 8A 90.7 92.1 91.5 
90.2 SA 91.7 yy eel eg eb 
89.4 SA 98. 88. 92.1 
| 90.9 PBS ee, eS ela on 
87.6 6B 84.2 99.8 89.5 
82.5 SA 89. 85.6 87. 
85.5 6A 83.7 86.7 | 86. 
85.9 SA 91.1 84.6 87.6 
86.2 8A | 89.8 61:9 <sh ST. 
94.2 | 8A |} 95.2 98.7 1" 94:8 
81.9 | SA | 88.6 | 85:8 | 87. 
92.2 8A. | 94.2 9155 wir 0s) 
vee 4A “ee 81.63 b-S1:4 
85.6 8A | 89 8658 Ae Sh 
So.8 Bie SALSEON Cae 88.7 | 88.7 
62 07 GAst)* 83.5 86.6 | 85.1 
89.1 BACT OB. 98.2 | 91.7 
84.5 SA | 84.5 89.4 | 87.5 
89. BAS ho Oh G1NS< 1S 9238 
87.2 SATIN S03 87.9 88.4 
| 89.7.| GA | 89.4 88.6 | 88.9 
89.5 8A | 91.8 90.9 | 91.4 
83.4 8A | 87 91.4 | 89. 
75.5 5A |. 88.2 79.8 | 80.9 
90.8 7A | 88.8 91.5 | 90.4 
95.2 8A | 98. 95.3 | 94.2 
81.3 8A | 90. Si0 a Se.8 
86.8 8A 90.4 90.3 | 90.3 
92.1 8A | 92.2 92.1 92.1 
91.1 8A | 91.3 | 88.4 89.7 
88.2 SA | 88.2 91.5 90.2 
92.7. | 8A | 95.2 | 91.5 | 98.2 
87.2 | 8A | 89.9 90.5 | 90.2 
89.8 5A | 85.3 91.6 | 9.3 
91. 6A | 98. 90.8 92.2 
88.2 8A 89. 89.2 89.1 
86.5 8A 86.8 92.8 89.8 
98.3 SA 91.1 90.2 90.6 
87.1 8A 84.7 86.6 85.6 
87.8 6B | 90.4 | 89.5 89.7 
78.8 8A 79.8 84.3 §2.1 
90.4 mtn See ane Ba rere 
86.6 5A 81.8 | 91.3 | 89.7 
87.5 8A 90.6 | 83.6 | 86.6 
93. 4A Ah ee 2: | 92. 9. 
82.9 8A 86.9 82.6 | 83.9 


* Discontinued and pupils transferred to South Tenth Street School. 
** Organized on all year plan February 1, 1917. ; . 
Abington Avenue, Belmont Avenue, Lafayette, McKinley, and Wewton all- 


year schools not included. 
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Percentage of Prometions in the Several Schools (not in- 
cluding Kindergarten) for January and June, 1918 


| 
January / June 
| } 
3 | a 
n'a a 6 Sm | i S 
tH a] 
68} § Bn) Sig ace eee er ba 
SCHOOL = | | ao a a O 
2s = ees ae 23 =| oo 
© S i a) % S +2, a) 
Sg tH Ay | OM og ia Ay ag: 
EONS 4 Sue eS < 
a8} — s | 
Mean average.............. BTL9= 1 SC 87.4 88.8 88.6 88.7 
Alexander Street........| 8A | 83.8 | 94.3 | 89.- | 8A | 86.6 | 92.3 | 89.4 
Avon Avenue.............. 8A 92.8 91.3 91.9.) 8A 95.6 92.9 94.1 
Bergen Street.............. 8A 88.9 90.1 89.7 8A 85.4 90.4 88. 
iRerkeley, 242552 8A 94.5 88.1 00.7 8A 98.2 92.2 94.8 
Bruce Street............... paOES SEN Nae 83.3 | 83.3 4 baat = | 86. | 86. 
Burnet.) 4 eae SA 84.2 81.6 82.6 8A 80.2, | 83.4 82. 
Camden Street............ | 6A 87.8 88.9 88.6 6A 82.9 | 89. 87.5 
Garterciiu eae 8A 83.1 75.1 78.6 8A 88.5 83.4 85.7 
Central Avenue.......... 8A 86.9 81.1 83.9 BA 88. | 85.5 86.8 
Charlton Street........ SA 95.1 93.2 4 SA 93.5 | 98.4 93.4 
Chestnut Street.......... SA 79.1% (> 81.9 80.8 8A 85.2 86.3 85.9 
Oleveland: 2.2... SA 98.4 91.4 92.5 SAZ |. @93.8 89.7 91.9 
Daviton ese ee ee ieee | ia Sel Ne Pe AA ei. eee 81.4 81.4 
Biot @2 kam: Mae SA 84.6 83.5 S4. 8A 85.9 85.8 85.8 
Elizabeth Avenue...... S Bi tiene 83.7 83.7 SB ees - 86.8 86.8 
Fourteenth Avenue..| SA 89.6 97.1 90.9 8A 89.1 95.2 92.3 
Bran kiinb.< eee es SA 83.3 86.6 85.3 8A 85.4 88.6 87.3 
Gartieia’ haan See 8A | 90.9 91.4 91.2 | 8A 89.8 | 91.5 90.8 
Hamburg Place....... 8A 82.6 87.6 85.9 8A 87.4 85.8 86.4 
Hawkins Street.......... 7B §2. iw Sit woes ee 7B 85.5 87.3 86.7 
Hawthorne ....2......0.0.2 SA 89.1.) 91:3 90.3 8A 87.3 | 92.4 90.1 
Jonn: Catlin ISA. 78.4 | 84.2 81.9 SA | 81.1 | ..86.5° | 84.3 
J. E. Haynes | tan 
(Morton St.)| 8A 85.8) 86.8 86.4 SA j 90:3 |) 87.6uiese.e 
Lawrence Street.......| 5A 65.5 Witheli: 76.1 5B TRAN 88.352) (86s 7; 
Lincolig)= 2-25) 2 TA. 88.8 91.6. | .90.5 TK 85.7 95.9 91.8 
Madisonvs<-24.. 2 - SA 93.5 93.4 98.5 8A 91.1 >| Gb 91.6 
Milford eee iA. 87.8 84.6 85.9 SA 93.5 89.2 91.1 
Miller Street............... SA 89.3 88.3 88.8 8A 91.4 89.2 90.3 
Monmouth Street...... 8A | . 93.3 89.4 91. SA: +| 95.1488, Grae 
Montgomery .............. SA 92.4 89.6 90.8 8A 92.5 89.5 | 90.8 
Moses Bigelow f | 
(15th Ave.); 8A ee Ae heat 86.4 8A 90.3 || (8652 | Riek 
Ridges ee SA 94.2 86.2 89.9 8A 95.5 92.5 | 94. 
Robert. reat. SA 87.2 84.6 85.5 SA 85.4). |. =S6.90 sieeBBas 
Roseville Avenue........ 5A 84.3 82.9 Sau 5A 91. | 90:3 | 90.4 
South: Street 2 eG Ae a LOO 87.7 | 90.3- 6A. 100. 87.4 .| 90.3 
South Eighth Street) 8A 89.5 87.2 88.4 8A 91.4 88.7 90.1 -. 
South Market Street! 8A 87.5 93.2 90.2 8A 93.5 | 92.6 93. 
South Tenth Street..| 8A 89.8 89.9) 89.9 SA 89.5 91.5 90.5 
Specdway.4. = ow 86.8 78.9 81.3 6A 87.2 91.6 90.2 
Summer Avenue........ 8A 85.1 86.1 85.6 SA 90.3 87.7 89. 
Summer Place........... 6B 92. 86.2 S7.6 6B 84.6 | 89.8 88.2 
Sussex Avenue............ 8A 83.1 83.3 83.1 8A 76.0 |) Sled 78.8 
Warren Street........... 5A 84.7 89.1 |- 88.4 5A 84.3 “Os 90.8 
Washington Street...) SA 89.7 80.2 84.3 8A 90.8 85.5 87.7 
Waverly Avenue... 5B 94.1 93.8 93.8 5A 98.2 93.2 94.1 
Webster. fa 8 SA 78.4 84.5 82.5 8A S20 82.5 82.6 
West. side ar. 1 8A 81.6 88.7 83. SA 86.4 85.4 85.8 °° 


Abington Avenue, Belmont Avenue, Lafayette (including Walnut Street), 
McKinley. and Newton all-year schools not included. 
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ercentage of Rromidous in the Elementary Schools for 
a the Past Three Years 


| 1916 1917 1918 


. GRADE | 


Average 
Average 


i SS nae | 94.1 95.2 | 94.6 | 90.8 95.5 98.1 94.5 95.1 94.8 
pero 02. | 91.7 | 91, |. 90.8:| 91.9 | 91.1 | 91.9 | 90.8 | 91.8 

cee 90.5 | 92. | 91.2 | 88.8 | 90.7 | 80.7 | 88.3 | 88.8 | 88.5 
. 88.8 | 80.2 | 89. | 88.7:! 88.5.| $8.6 | 87.9 | 88.5 | 88.2 
> ere 88.9 | 90.3 | 89.6 | 89.6 91.1 | 90.3 87.9 87.8 87.8 
ae teats) 88. | 87.8 | 8746} 86.7 | 88.1 | 87.4 | 87.3 | 88.2 | 87.7 
i ‘ Th as. 89.4 | 88.7 | 87.1 | 87. | 87. | 85.6 88.1 | 86.8 
=} 85.2.| 88.4 | 86.8 | 87,7° 87.1 | 87.4 |.85.2 86.2 | 85.7 
ANS EIN | 88. | 80.7 | 84.3 | 89.8 | 90.4 | 90.1 | 89.9 91.9 | 99.9 
Pa <i | 88.1 | 90. | 89. | 89.2 89.5 | 89.8 88.2 88.8 88.5 
sncttsrtusenssne| 89.1 | 89.7 | 89.4 | 88.3 | 91.3 | 89.8 | 87.6 90.3 | 88.9 - 
een a} 80-7 | 89.7 | 80.7 | 89.1 | 90.6 | 89.8 | 88.2 89.7 | 88.9 
ae | 81. ©} 90.1 | 85.5 | 89.2 | 91.1 | 90.1 | 87.4 89.8 
cs 88.7 | 89. | 88.8 | 89.2 89.8 89.5 | 87.8 87.8 87.8 
eect 2 | 88.6 | 90.4 | 89.5 | 87.7 89.8 | 88.7 87.4 88.7 88. 
eee a.) 81.3 | 88. | 82.1 | 79.6 | 81.2 | 90.4 | .81.9 81.6 | 81.7 


; | 


ietisnwsen| 88. | 89.6 | 88.8 | 87.9 | 89.4 | 88.6 87.3 88.6 87.9 
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Causes for Non-Promotion of Pupils for the Half Year 
Ending January 31, 1917 


ac (ee Tee ee 
| — m 
2¢| datas e723 2. eee 
GRADE SS) Sat eal Bees os 3 
8 tS Sah eS Bao ee 3 5 o 
> os A a / y | re 
i ro) 
8A..... 4 y SR Re Pegs 4 ral 127 
SBo:: 13:4 5 45 St 82 11 55 164 
TAL 19 5 67 8 | 85 14 31 174 
TRG see en 31 15 73 eh Bal 21 42 228 
6A 27 9 78 “eae Dee: ¥ 17 49 224 
6B 38 9 136 5 57 29 59 333 
Raw eh ciel: Pee 57 13 149 10 36 30 59 854 
At ee Ne 53 11 149 15 40 21 90 379 
BAL ae ee 36 5 109 11 50 17 73 301 
ABS ee ee ae. 48 | 10 Hart vig 29 26 102 344 
SASH By ih ee 29 6 136 16 ths 23 95 823 
SB 35 re eee SFO} CBA le ABE 10 238 25 70 375 
TA od ee en eee 6 120 19-514 97 26 83 307 
2B 30 | .19 169 aT Alas 35 85 373 
VASA 3s jon he BAY 52 21 131 TESS 1G ek 84 345 
1B 107 65 217 325 )0 3°83 | 218 216 &88 
Totaling. eee 60s | 230 | 1998 | 188 508 548 | 1968 | 5239 
Per cents. 20.: 11.6 4.4 36.4 3.5 9.6 10.4, 24.1! 100. 
Kindergarten......... 53 1243-60 tS 8 | 254 | 8871 | 8765 
Whole number of pupils enrolled day of promotion (not including 
kindergarten).2.2.2% 22.0 oe eS ee 43,081 
Number? promoted snes en eee ee ee 37,842. 
Number not: promoted= 3. 3 re a eee eee 5,239 
Per cent: ‘promoteds 22k ne eee ee 87.8 
Per: cent. not promoted:csk ee ee ee > ae 12.2 
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Causes for Non-Promotion of Pupils for the Half Year 
Ending June 30, 1917 


| 
Ll 8 — ia ~ Z ) 3 
Meteo as Vise toe = 8 | 
GRADE Bel oSlas | es luk | g © s 
2g; & g S os | oe eS x be & 
Ae m 2) telibea lene aa foe 
Gol al em 
SSE eae 3 9 19 | 5 15 5 18 74 
Lee Re ae 10 ‘8 35 2 21.5) 1 41 117 
COS ee ee 18 2 56 3 35 4 42 163 
i NS 31 6 87 | Sr ied, a6 11 45 | 284 
hee ee 31 9 80 5 | 24 10 39 198 
PS EE 46 10 114 ors had 15 53 291 
Baste oie ro. 72 19 121 | 9 | 56 pat 58 359 
nt RAS ee 77 10 149 5a as 26 61 371 
aS ee 46 12 ia 12 37 12 55 296 
AeA Bk IS 34 15 113 1g: 4" © 28 14 63 277 
CL? aoa ae 51 6 138 13 15 20 45 288 
7 Oe aie 42 14 114 11 21 14 47 263 
A er 46 24 S675 35 18 18 71 288 
rt oes +2 ae 25 19 Aes eS) jh £95 15 57 284 
“3 eee 86 35 128 2S iat Yel boae a De 361 
As ee Set ee 121 47 TN ai 1 alin g 149 117 613 
POL Aloe dak. .| 739 247 1631 | 166 | 469 367 | 858 4477 
Per eents 2 a. 16.5 5.6 36.5 3.7, 10.4 8.2): 19.1] 100. 
Kindergarten......... aT 2 OP! Sean a eee | im | 2496 | 2757 
Whole number of pupils enrolled day of promotion (vot including 
coe SUE TS EE le 42,114 
a en go ssac scar enedble medbusisacbbverececdbcnninseeencn 37,687 
YELP? AVE eno aaa of 8 Bp ea eR. 4,477 
SUBANON EMU T UNG OC pe ae ee 2 Ne 2 saSeenardescutassudbngencathenahdestnten mesntess 89.4 
ee EMME ST MMT EC) PATON OL one ots ces vce sad Susana apne nine cobs ngape nse Haw nae ond 10.6 
} 
| 
. 
\) 
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Sat for Non-Promotion of Pupils for the Half Year 


Ending January 31, 1958 
\ 
| ) 
w § | m asl 4 > 5 | a | | 
sa/22/238)/88)22) . | Sane 
GRADE 50 ES Oy Oh a het oe a eee ° 
He] mo AB) ao aA ee 
= ‘os | a | r=) 
SA 10 5 13 3 11 Fe 05 bo 
OB bts See tere 25 5.4 By 2 22 8 (1 eS eeon 
Wik Pot ie ee oe 3F 10 46 1 35 8 60 | 192 
Us VERE aes 40 6 8s 6 96.444 Ie 52 | 9249 
6A 45 hee ee BY) 4 58-236 48 | 258 
CB ais tee Peer eS. cones Sie ee 4 a7 | 19 67 | 338 
DAWES apna ee / 90 9 | 157 | 8 7 Nie ater 67 | 387 
SBR A aD sae Peat 19 196 18 52 31 rel 478 
LAS es Se Sa AS 8 79 8.9\-/80 27 67 | 265 
rh eager ae ky cae ye | 95 28 138 9 28 32 87) e807 
SAR a 2s Be es Vea 2 15 134 15545431 16 71. | Sal 
BBs see Te A eae nates 17 27 "48 ae Rae nae , 
9A i See B82 oe Oe 106: a 2S Mee ed 23 78 351 
ORNS aan ated 72 41 134 | 29 19 | 30 SF) eas 
WA Pie Pai We 71 33 11587 te, eee vic fen Ge 4 
LB ee ah 212 98 | 184 ee bs 144 130 | 807 
otal: a 1102 | 357 |-1737 |- 197 | 464 | 449-| 1108 1° 5409 | 
Per Cent seen tee | 20.4 6.6 22.1) 3.6 8.6 8.3 20.4 100. oi 
Kindergarten... 61 18 |i 35 2.| 8 | 190 | $4981 “8739 
Whole number of pupils enrolled day of promotion (not including . 
; Kein ergar ter ) cei in.sc ce cssescas hs ha eccedaneselello- est scesscsbsove stance ee tg oar q 
Number promoted. vice. ccat denn coos Rae ee 37,490 
Number not promoted.a2.6 fie ee ae 
© ef cont) DrOMOLE «ne ees * RT dikes ae ee 87.8 
Vedils “Hot Promoted <2 245 kee A ee ee 13.7 
: 
. 
: 


' # ea, Se 
‘, iy cae oe pe, © 
‘ at ; , 
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nS ¢ 
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ae ‘ : 
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) Causes for N SEromotion of Pupils for the Half Year 
a a 5 Ending June 28, 1918 


. ay } 
a Pale. 
ey! coe 2 8353/83 O28 ene = 
eee oe Shey ee | eal ES ae | 8 Sere 
eee wean ee | se So pee | 8 B o 
eee ee ds b= sa ee = a te eas pay of heW ee 
Ree | : | | a } 
Coe 4 ay tenes 6 1 9 |. 74 
2 RSS Te Siaby <5 41 4 | 35 4 32 140 
peoeal 10 51 R195 11 59 199 
2 ae fe Rr 9 | 65 6 | 451° 10 ff 59 | eet 
Se ee 51 12 Srits 104 a 12 Van 87 300 
e. ee 89 11 91 1 38 12 46 288 
PTS NE aes 85 13 110 103.4)? '49 12 81 360 
Sk eee. 83 19 173 10. |)" 88 18 45 386 
Set meee 5D 10 | 87 4° |... 28 19+4* . 58 255 
ThE eerie ss t9u) *)'73 9 101 14 28 15-5) 079 319 
a ee BT 18 104 13 17 7 | 72 298 
7 ee rd 38 13 130 20 15 20 48 284 
i, aoe 56 19 130 14 24 16 70 329 
u 2 55 24 139 19 15 2.) 25 69 346 
cs z 108 49 111 18 LF ee 96 428 
eee 117 73 (166 17 e ) Moes 106 be BES Pe ES 
Bee otals cx) 971 298 | 1625 161 ‘| 447 325 | 978 4805 
eect) 620.2) 6.2)... 83.8. 8.2; 9.3) 6:8; 20.4100. 
_ Kindergarten... 2802) 11° |< 09 a Oy ae 119 | 2492 2763 
Pei - aa 
Ww hole number. of pupils enrolled ct! of promotion (not including 
ie oe -“kindergarten)....... Sa hd Ss SI RS AOE PINT ce ne 42,509 
ae umber sa feet i RE ener eae nn es ne 37,704 
SS SSS lc a ee 4,805 
Ee Ber cent. NM owas Lon can nr nop aneg aps -anserodn gins tonecevestepicpnsnvenonieree 88.6 
Per cette not ‘promoted Been Se RTE mS Pate et su est 28 Pete ek Sh Jet oe 11.4 
i } 
t 
five 
fe 
{) 
nar le 
.: 
4 oe 1 
f" 
‘ Lats. Bee : 
<a oa ' 
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178 BoarD oF EDUCATION 
ALL YEAR SCHOOLS 


Enrollment, Attendance, Etc., for the Months of July 
and August, IQI7 


Kinder 
Grammar Primary garten Total 
Number, of -schoolsizcae03? So2so52 3 e 2e oes ee 7 
otal panroliment- oes ae 2,445 3,928 990 7,303 
Average enrollment .................... 2,231 3,518 868 6,617 - 
Average attendance... 222. 2,062 3,118 692 5,872 
Per cent. of attendance............ 92.4 88.6 709.7 88.7 
Number who left during term 2094 536 125 955 
*Number of pupils promoted..... 1,739 2,801 206 4,836 
Number of pupils not promoted 218 497 659 1,374 
Per cent. of pupils promoted.... 88.2 85.2 23.8 77.9 
Number of cases of tardiness... 273 590 46 90g’ 
Number of cases of illness of 
pupils ‘attributable to school *.2:0)4 4 *32 3S 
Number of days’ illness of . 
teacher's oo ae eo i cas Se cy a 161.2 
Number of cases of quaran- 
tine, teachers’and: pupilss22i..) Sone eB ee 37 
Number of classeson!0 3122 67 OI 18 176 
Males Females Total 
Number of teachers employed, including : 
principalvand clerk. eo: 9-, 2 ae ete eee 35 178 213 
Number of; graduates 22.4252 ee 85 77 pelts 


* No promotions in the Boys’ Vocational and Elizabeth Avenue 
Open Air Schools in August. 

Reasons for non-promotion—Irregular attendance 213; personal 
illness 22; mental incapacity 202; physical defect 22; lack of in- 
terest 62; entered late 52; other causes 801; total non-promoted 
1,374, 00) 22:1 per-cent, 


ee ee ee — ila tala Altec! ie a ee or, ae 
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ALL YEAR SCHOOLS 


Enrollment, Attendance, Etc., for the Months of July 
and August, 1918 


Kinder- 
Grammar Primary garten Total 
EE Mara ee et es 7 
masters enrollment. ...20.2.22).000.1..... 2,32 4,023 1,003 7 aes 
Average enrollment .................. 2,195 3,707 : 
Pivetave attendance - 020 20....... 2,031 3,310 745 6,086 
ber cent, (ot. attendance............ 92.5 89.3 82.2 89.4 
Number who left during term _2rIr 403 ol 705 
Number of pupils promoted.... 1,686 3,010 232 4,928 
Number of pupils not promoted 319 536 680 1,535 
Per cent. of pupils promoted... 84.1 VE oso 25.4 70.2 
Number of cases of tardiness... 590 1,476 60 2,126 
Number of cases of illness of 
MEL EPTUIHM@ DIC tO SCHOOL... ices needee | hectteee 
Number of days’ illness of 
08 DAN el a 56.5 49 5 110.5 
Number of cases of quaran- 
tine, teachers and pupils........ 5 II I 17 
Ditapes Gt ClaSSCS. ..2,...5-:.0--.-.... 71 63 97 16 176 
Males Females Total 
Number of teachers employed, including 
Rie |g a 33 190 223 
SPE SPO YG 0 Ef ot: 2 70 142 


+ No promotions in the Boys’ Vocational and Elizabeth Avenue 
Open Air Schools in August. 

Reasons for non-promotion—Irregular attendance 253; personal 
illness 23; mental incapacity 269; physical defect 14; lack of interest 
¢3; entered late 23; other causes 860; total non-promoted 1,535, or 
23.8 per cent. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


All Summer Schools for 1917 Compared with Similar 


Figures for 1916 


Total Enrollment 


Boys 

TOF Boa Rt eee eae See 10,405 
IO FO Me EE ee) a te ee ee eee 9,322 
[ricrebpes (eye imu. ee on ee eae 1,083 


Girls 
10,546 
8,909 


1,637 


Total 
20,951 
18,231 


2,720 


Average Enrollment, Average Attendance, and Per Cent. 


of Attendance 


Average Average Per Cent. of 
Enrollment Attendance Attendance 
TOUT. sh centr extnares tars ies Pee eae 17,394 15,519 88.7 
TIQTO. cacti ge ne Rene eae 9,742 8,796 go. 
Increase 9 [ie {ee aoe, arte 7,052 0,723'0 poe eee 
Detreds exec a ee ke a es 1.9 


Distribution of Pupils by Departments 


High Grammar 


Primary Kindergarten 


1OI7* 32: elie ees 1,468 7,115 10,412 1,950 
"TOI: (2 3 Gee eee 1,041 6,625 8,495 1,470 
Incfease ice cael te eae ee eee 490 1,917 486 
Decrease; seg tsa eee 173 are. cocatene 2 
Number of Classes 
Kinder- Pro- 
garten Primary Grammar motion Total 
LO) 7 tes ee eae er ae 30 109 38 319 493 
) 9 Cs pera eal rane a ee et 29 112 42 307 490 
Increase se ee I ee Sue 12 3 
Decrease iS. c.. 6 4 ie 
Number of Teachers 
Elementary High Total 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
10) 7 4 eee 67 572 54 20 121 592 
EQIG Tee ere 67 506 53 23 120 5890 
increaseiaes, 6 I fo, I 38 
Decrease ...... ans ens 3 wi 
‘Sources from which Pupils Came 
Public Private Never Before 
Schools Schools Attended Total 
NY Ee ood meee HORE 5 18,687 1,353 QII 20,951 
T1G, oe tee eae ame 16,859 704 578 18,231 
Ipereases<-o cee 1,828 559 333 2,720 


*lTow enrollment in 1916 was due to epidemic of infantile par- 


alysis. 


All grades below the fifth were closed. 


BY 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


All Summer Schools for 1918 Compared with Similar 
Figures for 1917 


Total Enrollment 


Boys Girls Total 
oy DEE ae I 9,760 10,161 19,921 
LS ig eR Se Ale ie 2 SE ae 10,405 10,540 20,951 
TNS aa SI een eee ee 645 385 1,030 
Average Enrollment, Average Attendance, and Per Cent. of 
Attendance 
Average Average Per Cent. of 
Enrollment Attendance Attendance 
Oi) fy | LN SA SS ee ee 16,542 14,875 90.1 
Uf SS OES a cae eae 17,394 15,519 88.7 
Ra ES OTe Se ae re 1.4 
LOFT OAS CS a 852 O44 thot tS ot 
Distribution of Pupils by Departments 
High Grammar Primary Kindergarten 
OO Ee *T 403 6,709 9,937 1,872 
LCS, 2S Osi rr 1,468 7,115 10,412 1,956 
(Date a le 65 406 475 84 


* Includes oth grade of the three junior high schools. 


Number of Classes 
Kinder- Pro- 


garten Primary Grammar motion Total 
Evi dct ea a eee 33 63 19 378 493 
Vitti 6 * i ae 30 106 38 319 493 
i So 3 2 “2 59 
Wectease .....-..0.2:5... ets 43 19 < 
Number of Teachers 
Elementary High Total 
Males Females Males Females Males Females 
REG Ie 4... *54 *581 38 ry) 92 608 
a. oh eee {67 $572 54 20 121 592 
a econ ted ee Ace sitet aa, rene 
Increases.=.*:.: ae bi 7 ae 16 
Decrease ....... 13 oa 16 na 29 &. 
Sources from which Pupils Came 
Public Private Never Before 
Schools Schools Attended Total 
SS (3 eee 17,971 1,014 936 19,921 
eS aii ie eens 18,687 1,353 QII 20,951 
Co en fe ete Dnt |S 
Decrease. ..........------ 716 B30 veh, * Yinias cay 1,030 


*Includes supervisors and special teachers and teachers of gth 
grade in the three junior high schools. 
t Includes supervisors and special teachers. 
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PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN THE VARIOUS PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS ON JUNE 30, 1917, THAT ATTENDED 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Per cent. 
Enrollment No. enrolled of June enroll- 
Tune in Sum- ment attended 
30, 1917 mer Schools Summer School 
Barringer High ............. se tials 1,332 487 30.6 
Central, High! pu. tecanerss 1,748 497 28.4 
Bast Side: High> <2. ete 637 67 10.5 
South Side High ........... pepo ge Nee 1,201 371 30.8 
Abington: Avenue ..........-.......... 1,290 12 xe) 
Alexander ‘Street -..2..5..4.224 938 Liz 12.5 
AVOR WA Vente 2a i tee 1,387 528 30.9 
Belmont Avenue .......0-2.......----- 1,089 17 I.I 
Bergeny Streetz an puee te 1,455 507 38.7 
Berkeley. sic. sso eens 833 aks 13.6 
Bruce. Street = 2..2te ts 693 233 33.6 
Btirneté.; eee 1,293 548 50.1 
Catnden: Street--ha oes oe 1,016 642 63.2 
Carteret} tds eee 1,120 136 12.1 
Central Avenue «............2.... SSE PAD 538 43.3 
Charlton Street 22.2....: Sgt nh a 1,440 717 49.9 
Chestnut Street 2.000000... 731 87 11.9 
Vlevelarid | ee ee 2,042 1,100 56.9 
Dayton. eee he eee 600°" Phe, 
Eliot tics eet ta ee 955 330 34.6 
Elizabeth Avenue .................... 255 56 24.9 
Fifteenth Avenue ........2.......0.001. 925 - 338 30.5 
Fourteenth Avenue .................. 1,184 488 40.9 
Pranklinietres teak eee 1,667 848 50.9 
Sete Col fa haan iy Seti i te Kg 1,078 50 4.6 
Hamburger lace: gas Se 1,580 4206 20.9 
Elawkins Street... .22. 4, 3k 650 152 23.4 
Hawthorne)" 2: 9s.) cea 1,082 468 43.3 
Toby: Glathin Fis cae eee 1,195 AISe¢ 24D i 
Eatayetles cen eee eens 1,908 7 4 
Vawretice ,otreet :2 tc 314 22 ve 
Fancoln tal. sateen 583 10s ae 
Madison 1-37 Saas ee 1,448 555 38.3 
MeKinley = aia sees eae 2,196 14 6 
Mabon > th ad > arate ee 1,154 545 47.2 
Maller? Street ese pee 1,277 354 25 
Monmouth Street... 1,055 5890 55.8 
Montgomery 33 oi 926 328 35.4 
Morton ‘Street Ses Laas 1,566 709 47.2 
Newton’ 4... ol coe ae 1,797 13 a 
Ridge co). eae ee ee Ae 503 80 47.2 
Robert Treat 22 ee 1,947 607 31.2 
Roseville Avenue ».....2.:2....-2. 400 QI 22.8 
pouth~ Street. sien Seas 955 265 27.8 
South 8th Street<.....4.22....... 1,126 366 32.5 
South Market Street —....000... 930 256 27.5 
South doth Street -.....20200.2.. 936 412 44, 
Summer Avenue ...............002.. 641 80 12.5 
Slimmer Place’ (nutes one 292 26 tH Bh 
Sussex Avenue..acnc. 904 361 28.9 


ut a> 


[LAG See 3 5 aarveny iors 
\ 
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Enrollment 

une 

30,1917 

Sree treet. 22x28)... 320 
Ee Se ta ln 875 
Washington Street —......0.0....... 717 
Waverly-Avenue. ...::..:........2...... 557 
COGS i ES ee 1,249 
Se ee 1,925 


— 
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Per Cent. 


No. enrolled of June enroll- 


in Sum- 
mer Schools 


eeeene 


*18,503 


ment attended 
Summer School 


* Does not include all-year schools and special schools. 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN THE VARIOUS PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS ON JUNE 30, I918, THAT ATTENDED 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Enrollment 
June 
30, 1918 

VST 6 ET 1,462 
ae a a 1,989 
CS Ags) OS 2 6) 605 
momeide Piel cs.k:...:-::-.-.... 1,211 
Cleveland Junior High ............ 565 
Robert Treat Junior High...... 521 
Abington Avenue ..................2.. 1,665 
Adexander Street ..:................. O27 
Pweg VOTING. C2 o5:.....-.,.........--- 1,602 
Belmont Avenue. ...................... A153 
ereemeimtreer 0.12 5...... 4... 1,735 
SEG 9 fe ie 1,014 
iS) ee 384 
Lp en 1,760 
DS LT T2333 
SE ea 1,330 
Setiral PV VeEUUS  ..2.0./0..2....--0.. 1,499 
Me PTOieStLect ........2 A... 1,680 
ieWestimt otreet .)... 2s... 904 
oS SES ENO CO CS | eo 1,726 
oS a 72 
i 3 Se 1,158 
Elizabeth Avenue .....................- 330 
Fourteenth Avenue ................. 1,386 
EN ee 1,902 
TET ble Ae 1,349 
Hamburg Place ........ aa oe 1,737 
Pawns. street ......2..:.......2.-- 831 
iS USO oN ea rr 1,287 
ie UG CE a a ee 2,054 
J. E. Haynes (Morton St.).... 1,857 
LP re ee 2,686 
Pee Pence tT otrect .i:.-......:-....--:--- 401 
Se 681 
Madison, Elem%.................:.......-- 3439 


(Eg i SS 2,004 


No. enrolled 


in Sum- 
mer Schools 


420 


330 
68 


364 


Per Cent. 
of June enroll- 
ment attended 


Summer School 


28.7 
16.5 
phir 
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Per Cent. 
Enrollment No. enrolled of June enroll- 
June in Sum- ment attended 
30, 1918 mer Schools Summer School 
Milfords S05 oe ae eee 1,366 541 39.6 
Millerek Qe yce te ee oe 1,645 287 17.4 
Monmouth ‘Street ...................- 1,244 531 42.6 
Montgomery 2520. Seen. 1,065 258 24.2 
Moses Bigelow (15th Ave.)..... I,115 431 38.6 
Newtoneie eee eee 2,178 14 6 + 
RIDGE pak a eer ee ee 748 86 11.4 
Robert Frreat; Elemics2.....2... 2,193 598 0 fe 
Roseville Avenue ......2...0....-.-.0-0 524 123 23.4 
Pout Sireel te aa ntact I,112 220 19.7 
Southiethvotreet. 2. xe ee 1,442 346 23.9 
South Market Street................2. 583 99 16.9 . 
pouthvroth.o treet onc ee 1,021 351 34.3 
Speedwayre ce te ee oe 430 100 gae 
Summer? Avenue: 2s 815 56 6.8 
Sittinier, Place. 222) ees ce 422 22 5.2 
sussex (A Venue cea ee 1,094 286 26.1 
Walnut’ Street’2 Se eae es 209 12 4. 
Warren iteet: on eee 1,139 545 47.8 
Washington Street .................. Q5I 202 21.2 
Waverly Avenué::-302. Sas 700 270 38.5 
Websters (i ee ee 1,358 679 50. 
Westy Sidec eons et ne 2,142 743 34.6 
Vocational—Boys ................--+- 216 I 0.4 


PROMOTION CLASSES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IQI7 


Enrollment and Attendance 


Distribution of days attendance— 


Males Females Total 
Present between I-10 days...............:... C7 SE 712 1,433 
Present between II-20 dayS................... 993 1,030 2,023 
Present between 21-30 days.......0..00...... 3,844 3,787 7,031 


—_—___ ——. —_—__—. ed 


Total number of pupils enrolled...... 5,558 5,529 11,087 


ee 


ee ee 
ing 


Le eae ee ee 
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Enrollment, Etc., of Promotion Classes by Grades 1917 


iE eee stat |. 
Deo. fe | eB 
Sie 5 OFA as eee 22 
2 Seaee es 3a 
GRADE a seed a op 
a Se ot | Bo 
an ea aa os 
iS) Stas BR eS 
i ° .8 s, g 

o ZA iS =| 

2 RS ie 183 27 26 25 
ish ig Seis 542 140 55 51 
Ge 2a 598 145 53 66 
i hl ad Sea 342 177 63 88 
ON ads ie aD 739 203 66 69 
Wit eee tS 759 219 83 86 
in 1 ROT a Seas 951 278 83 118 
Ske (ee eae 1011 319 15 88 
| tee ale 848 243 42 | 92 
‘ioc Se 971 280 58 102 
4) Sto 808 202 27 79 
FS a ia 893 232 75 43 
AES a ae 663 196 21 29 
Si US aioe 674 124 14 30 
i. oe 432 81 12 18 
(fe ee Oe 378 93 7 5 
“ie he 11087 2959 760 989 


PROMOTION CLASSES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS I918 


Enrollment and Attendance 


Distribution of days attendance— 


Males 
Present between I-Io days..................-. 880 
Present between 11-20 daysS............-.--+- a tIetOA 
Present between 21-30 days.................-.- 4,382 


Total number of pupils enrolled...... 6,366 


} 


ae 3 yes¢ waa 
SgF S895 Sys 
Foam g80s/ yess 
SE oS wo BUS wy 
235 sss¥ 4 bau 
Map  oO78 Oo 
See |3dss/ aes 
~ @i/*Pastereag 
od “OH Owe 
7 Gye ean |e Ouse: be 
4 4 
48 | 22 35 
132 81 83 
124 | 109 
19 | 84 111 
203 66 132 
223 67 81 
274 96 102 
339 126 
re | 117 
403 | | 64 
393 59 48 
434 74 35 
366 | 80 21 
460 32 14 
312 8 1 
269 42S) ors 
4376 924 1079 
Females Total 
942 1,822 
1,154 2,258 
4,494 8,876 
6,590 12,956 
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Enrollment, Etc., of Promotion Classes by Grades 1918 


| 
pele q 
| = g : We | 82 
° ba | oa 
& a on | Pa 
= on} 
ee aS 3 3 | = 2 
| x2) = = | S ay 
GRADE teas 28 B= ies Cea 
Ss Ow os 
wo = col a & | 4 
° -a Bed | a 
f oo es cael tie oe | 
3 z, of 4 
7, | Zi 
YW lh OSA ch |” 162 43 37 15 
8B 539 142 1 91 46 
7A 610 126 "5 48 
7B | 653 197 | 6 62 
6Az st hae be 698 198 Of P4048 
Cheat. ee ry 921 297 67 71 
F.C RS et a 1005 320 9 | 8s 
15 Oree ee Oe PAN tae 1287 407 61 91 
IY Gitte toe GEE 988 302 49 56 
PS SM Mae ee Ss 1143 344 48 66 
8A 1032 289 47 80 
BE aS tele es ata 1009 276 St a 
Tatas AE ed eh 893 267, 81) as 
P43 Pea eatete ti 977 239 22 | 88 
PACK Pelee ae en | 582 5? Wea ais 5 See LT. 
TB ee a | 507 Tits. 247 Api Se 
| ee eS ee Pee eer eee 
TOtAlaeecmeneeee| 12956 | 3787 | 825 | 887 


Metice 6 
~ ns | qe = q 
aa: GO Hees 
ofF as 
Fam |323 
Bae |EvE 
aH 60°77 
Say 385 
. QD | a> =) 
| Lo 

° =| wee 

a 2, 
py! Poel 24 
136 8&3 
184 110 
177 74 
192 | 95 
274 | 15 
338 80 
508 81 
349 76 
523 68 
524 60 
538 69 
501 | 38 
644 | 29 
354 21 
346 4 
5617 987 


preceding columns) 


No. who failed to gain 


(not included in 


advanced standing 
preceding columns) 


953 


SUMMER HIGH SCHOOLS FOR IQI7 COMPARED WITH SIMILAR 


FIGURES FOR I916 


Total Enrollment 


Year Boys 
PQUZ ii tissnc Lig Raab eas pate ear eee 654 
R QUO? et cere ee aie a ean 847 
Intteasé aon fe ee gi acd ie gr ae ee 
Decrease sent ad! eee 193 


Axzerage Enrollment, Average Attendance, and Per Cent. of 


Attendance 
Average 

Year Enrollment 
IOV? s.r eet eee ke ee 1,352 
TT OS se asco igen ee eee 1,475 


Average 


Attendance 


1,276 


1,401 


125 


Per Cent. of 
Attendance 
94.4 

95. 


—_ 


6 


+ 
id 
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SUMMER HIGH SCHOOLS FOR 1918 COMPARED WITH SIMILAR 
FIGURES FOR IQI7 


Total Enrollment 


Year Boys Girls Total 
ET ee 653 750 1,403 
8, Sy 2h eels 654 814 1,468 
Le I 64 65 


* Includes oth grade of the three Junior High Schools. 


Average Enrollment, Average Attendance, and Per Cent. of 


Attendance 
' Average Average Per Cent. of 
Year Enrollment Attendance Attendance 
OE St) CS Sea oc 1,295 ’ 1,219 04.1 
ie ME EOE ae ee 1,352 1,270 94.4 
Oy OE eon 57 57 ie 


* Includes oth grade of the three Junior High Schools. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMER SCHOOL STATISTICS FOR THE 
LAST FIVE YEARS 


No. of No. of Total Average Average 
Year Teachers Classes Enrollment Enrollment Attendance 
a Se 444 320 14,371 eesti fog 10,039 
Rote 494 365 16,021 12,869 11,488 
BRYA lilo 2d 3. 601 A471 21,200 18,008 16,411 
Lo oa ee 774 552 24,772 20,941 19,288 
ey Teh als Sa 709 490 18,231 9,742 8,796 
ge 753 493 20,951 17,394 15,519 
Bee ga... 2-2. 700 493 19,921 16,542 14,875 


Combined Statistics of Enrollment and Attendance, Etc., of 
All-Year Summer Session and Summer Schools, 1917 


: All Year Summer Tetal 
Seermenroiment (200. 7,303 20,951 28,314 
mea verage enroliment .:......:....-...2........--.- 6,617 17,394 24,011 
Average attendance .00.....0..00.20 2.20 5,872 15,519 21,301 
Per cent, of attendance......................... 88.7 ay Zotar es ome 
Number of pupils promoted.................. 4,836 3,062 7,808 
Number of pupils recommended to 
SES (ES oh SS ee VE Lore avert A ee 


Combined Statistics of Enrollment and Attendance, Etc., of 
All-Year Summer Session and Summer Schools, 1918 


All Year Summer Total 
BPTI EOIITICTIC. <2... 5.acc.ccce-cdeccecccs-ns0--ne 7,353 19,921 27,274 
Awerage enrollment <........22.........-------1-+- 6,808 16,542 23,350 
Average attendance —2.0..........::10e--seee- 6,086 14,875 20,961 
Per cent. of attendance....................-:.---++ 80.4 Gor itirn t5e 2 
Number of pupils promoted................... 4,928 3,328 8,256 


Number of pupils recommended to 
EPS Es pe Co he Mi, oa arPNRE 
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PLAYGROUNDS 
1917 


Compared with Similar Figures for 1916 
Average Daily Attendance 


Under Ten Over Ten Total 
Years of Age Years of Age Enrollment 
Re by MON ea ae gies EIN NS 4,386 4,841 9,227 
TOTO ea ets a re het paneer 3,572 5,097 8,669 
Incréage uw ee ee eee STA oie oh eee 558 
Decrease 56 eee eee 250. tia aes 
Number and Sex of Instructors Employed 

Men Women Total 

C8 by Lee etme ANNA Arliss AAS Uae a. 47 76 123 
TOTO “iis. Lee tian ta ee eee ere 64 04 158 
Decreases nab ene eee a 17 18 35 

PLAYGROUNDS 
1918 


Compared with Similar Figures for 1917 
Average Daily Attendance 


Under Ten Over Ten Total 
Years of Age Yearsof Age Enrollment 
TOTS 5 boo csa- nese atiacle aie eae 4,907 5,250 10,2234)" 
LOLs ait SMe RS er eee ical 4,386 4,841 9,227 
Jncreas@si ene eee at 581 415 996 
Number and Sex of Instructors Employed 
Men Women Total 
TOUS Soh oe SS eg Be ee eso a ees 53 82 135 
NS) (eGR irene oA eek Da abn E eden Oe 47 76 123 
Increase cxetete Te ea ee 6 6 12 


Comparative Statistics Summer Playgrounds for the 
Last Five Years 


Number of Number of Average 
Year Playgrounds Teachers Attendance 
LOT d sh oe ee ee eee ee ee 21 163 10,808 
IOLS cw teat act eed 21 168 12,192 
TOTO pee - 21 158 » _ 8,669 
TOTO ale GAG ia Dre ee 19 123 0,227 
10) fo Pe WNne SER oe halen Stet woe Wet ent Mere Te at 135 10,223 

AFTER-SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS 
IQI6-1917 


During the year 1916-1917, six school playgrounds were 
opened to be used as “after-school playgrounds.” These 
after-school playgrounds were in operation for twenty-one 
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weeks. The table given below shows the average daily 
attendance for the nine weeks from October 6th, Ig 16— 
November 30th, 1916, and for the twelve weeks from April 
gth, 1917—June 30th, 1917: 


—————————— eSeeeeea—oO—oO—0O5O560 SSeeeeeeeeSS&=:®e 
Average Daily Attendance 


From 10 to 15 
years of age : 
PLAYGROUND é 
Z S & 

g f ie 3 
Ss i) q ° 
= mS Dp Hi 
Bergen Street scape Sncoe = bh bee LR ee 157 92 56 305 
COLDIRIG Grr RSW) lp See We en 60 47 82 189 
MOOUTTOCM TM A VENUE ceo ococasacesceccetecdceeeccache cus 63 53 155 271 
TESOROUSTTS Sol SEF re 45 35. 115 195 
Bouth Highth Streets... co --ccscceccso-cs- ewe 95 64 56 215 
DUS INITE POMS S GL CC G2 Nias. ceccc occ ic talene. oiccccive 78 54 76 208 
he rn rr | 498 345 540 1383 


AFTER-SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS 
1917-1918 


Average daily attendance for twenty-two weeks—October 
Ist through November 28th, 1917, and April Ist through 
June 28th, 1918. : 


Average Daily Attendance 


From 10 to 15 
years of age oe 
PLAYGROUND = 
= © & 
© Fitts = 
s = 33 Fa 
\ S @ q (=) 
= By ~ <a! 
aa i 
Bergen Street... .....0...2......0..0-- ith a 60: 36 68 1 
TRACP TVS GEOG os oe coh sccceocncccersvonnch 79 64 66 209 
MOUrTeenth A ventie... 2... cneecnssannnneee 59 45 206 310 
CFEC T AD: Lt tap eT I A ee 51 48 184 
PULP MGIOTVGID “SCT OO bool an acess ton Sout ovesos 98 93 126 317 
RBMM TPL OT MS LTCC E e-y A oes cetecs pues 112 92 79 283 
ISL eee ye he! 459 378 630 | 1467 
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SOCIAL CENTERS 


October 1916—August 1917 


*Total No. Aggregate Average Ave. No. Workers’ 
of Evenings Attendance Attendance Volun- 
for Year for Year Per Night Paid teer 

Avon Avente .......... O55 45,142 531 20 I 
Fourteenth Avenue 63 14,983 238 12 5 
Hamburg Place...... go 22,435 249 12 I 
McKinley? 5% 70 15,001 224 4 4 
Montgomery  .......... 3 8,650 234 II 6 
All centers). : 106,901 1,476 59 17 


* Did not open until October on account of epidemic of infantile 
paralysis. 


SOCIAL CENTERS 


September 1917—August_ 1918 


*Total No. Aggregate Average Ave. No. Workers 
of Evenings Attendance Attendance Volun- 
for Year for Year Per Night Paid teer 
Avon Avenue.......... 57 19,909 349 15 
Belmont Avenue.... 27 2,728 IOI 6 ms 
Fourteenth Avenue 56 8,329 156 10 4 
Hamburg Place...... 50 : 72 7 ae 
McKinleys ste2 oe 4,028 175 4 3 
Montgomery .......... 12 1,182 99 6 8 
All centers 2222.5 45,010 1,063 48 I5 


* All centers were closed during January, February, and March 
on account of the coal shortage, and McKinley and Montgomery 
_were not reopened. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 
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Summary of Evening School Statistics for the School Ved? 


IQI6-1917 
Total 
Number 
Name of School Enrolled 
Technical— 
Fawcett School of Industrial Arts 1,318 
Bem CEA Otal ee oe 236 
1 OG SE a RS A 1,554 
Industrial High— 
OSEAN) an Sia ae 1,006 . 
erent areM Te 1,046 
2 SN CUO. SM ii ihe 938 
REN ae 443 
BER ERRIIT SER OGG jcc Foc cscckss. cockcecas-so-ocee 700 
SSE SSE 2a a 950 
0 boa RR I ee 6,073 
Gymnasiums— 
ie aS i a 252 
a aL a a 196 
0 SS I cee 448 
Elementary— 
Abington Avenue ..............00...0..20.....- 236 
Belmont “AVENE =... 2.2.5! 608 
2 NUS ae 178 
PTPEAPeAVeNUG oon 588 
a: SS a 734 
oP gS eine eee 318 
RT) P84 51 Ey a 353 
2) Sa ei re 750 
mene See hese. 539 
UES DeTp TN 9 al ol Ogee a 4OI 
AR Sk SS i RIES 510 
SS gS) eee 266 
South Street .......... (OE SANS Beet nite 311 
Sramtieriohth Street. ..2c......--.-....— 254 
tm enti street 32 ac-..2--....-- 440 
Washington. Street’... ............—.-.:-- 364 
ts a TES ee 6,850 
i ate, Si ee 33 
ny) SSN ee eee 14,967 


* Includes supervisors and special teachers. 


Average 
Daily 
Attendance 


674 
124 


798 


364 
792 
384 
138 
267 
351 


2,206 


43 
38 


81 


109 
293 
68 


227 
326 
132 
200 
273 
223 
158 
231 
133 
136 
106 
224 
182 


3,021 
24 


6,220 


Total 
Number 
Teachers 


35 
9 


44 


27 
55 
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EVENING SCHOOLS 


Summary of Evening School Statistics for the School Year 


1917-1918 
Total Average Total 
Number Daily Number 
Name of School Enrolled Attendance Teachers 
Technical— ae: 
Fawcett School of Industrial Arts 1,247 ‘556 37 
Boyst#-V-ocational (22. anne 243 104 9 
Tota lv3 S522 ss eae en ene ares 1,490 660 46 
Industrial High— 
Berens oteeet ota aoe eee 1,042 320 28 
CentraliCaii¢ Miglin, 2,110 805 61 
Bast: pide. Cows Mature c ees 865 385 32 
Franklin” Stee a ee ee 434 131 13 
Joseph: E. Haynes® 234 665 223 19 
Rébert* Treat \2205i 22 eee ee 959 315 24 
Total. 2 oe ie Se ar tee 6,075 2A70 177 
Gymnasiums— 
Barringer. oie Ree ee 214 47 2 
Madison4ih oe eee ee 187 39 2 
‘Lotal Sita. tos ee eee 401 86 4 
Elementary— 
Abington- Avenue 2.2 oa ee 255 I5I 8 
Belmontwviventie.2, 27s. eco 543 300 14 
Berven iptrect: Scr oa ee 159 55 5 
Central Avenues. 15 teee ss wee ee 508 177 8 
Cleveland aceite at ee cee 828 342 14 
Hast: 1d eave 2,2. a ei a ean 121 64 3 
Pranklints aes c be eee aoe 234 87 8 
Hambure iPlace (as C2 aes 3+) OO) 77, 7 
TosephSE. SHaynes leer ce eae 378 120 II 
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206 BoArD OF EDUCATION 
PLAYGROUNDS, 1917 


TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE AND 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED 


Average Daily Attendance | | Teachers 

| | | | 

From10tols | » | Ave 

yearsofage § & ; «& 

ices Me Ug ae 1834 

PLAYGROUNDS * pie 
o ay tS 2 
wn S xe vt 5 begs 3 
ds = SH s Su | 2 ra 
x Cr) = S [ie fos OT NT acs D 
Pe et eR | PP Bi le a 

—— i— _—— 

Avon Avenue.................. | 229 218 iw * 202; 649 13 | 2 4 
Bergen Street................. | 126 186)", | (5189, of 2401 SS 8 ee 4 
Camden Street................ 126 114 161 401 ho 7 hae 5 
Central Avenue............. | 250 184.1.) 868) )° 502 23 VO a eae 4 
Fourteenth Avenue... 147 147 222 516 9 2 4 
Frank Line be 97 Gia FD 24 Ta ead 12 3 4 
Hamburg Place.............. | 79 10Tee Sis e495 5 3 4 
Hawkins Street............. 31 136 275 | «442 6 2 3 
Miltord a Sieh eieeres 222 220 426 | 868 28 3 5 
Millen” Streets... c...tec.2. bi gS 111 400% VF 68S) wiles 12 2 4 
Monmouth Street.......... RL: BS. |. 419 | BAT 14 | Sg 5 
Montgomery .........-...-..- | «97 118 -| © 393 | 608 32 2 5 
Newtons eee: 46 65 1M. | 3805 | 4 1 s] 
Robert Treat...) 185 L780 4, 18S” 3) OBL fs ek 5 
South Street.................. | 50 Bi) 70 Sets 218. Mics See 3 
South Eighth Street....' 7 83 47 806 4 2 3 
Sussex Avenue................ | A119 101 152) 9) 9 3I2 Se aa eee 4 
Washington Street........ Beene 166 > i BSE Ae 864 2 2 4 
Webster toi 2.2: 2 oes. ea by £69 ules 493 | 6 3 4 
TOCAE Loconcssupoptpnsincerd 22 VSO Ley] SACD Wak, Bae alow, 228 178 So) eee *76 


*Tneludes pupervisors and special teachers. 
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STATISTICS 207 
PLAYGROUNDS, 1918 


TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE AND 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED 


Average Daily Attendance '  Peachers 

a | 

From 10 to 15 n Bt 

years of age 3s = 

aisiget Reaeaiey Es | 

PLAYGROUNDS 4 ag 
a ars = 3 | @ 
£ Pee eyed OW aoe yes 
Maat gee h tS) |e oo | (BS: fap 8 
Sar: Be | b a < a | 
Avon Avenue.....| 192 | 207 167-566 11 a me 
- Bergen Street.............. 106 | 104 226 436 3 3 4 
Camden Street............, 184 i 124 218 476 8 3 | 4 
Central Avenue... 126 | 135 ~~ ot | 365 6 3 4 
Fourteenth Avenue...... | 155 | 156 76 wa aT cle es 2 4 
Jie? in ee Goes IY 420.4. 876 | 11 3 4 
Miller Street... rosy i: 4 GL 246° |. 875 5 fn ak 
Hawkins Street............ Pulao a hi 164 296. | 511 4 2 4 
ee ea oo. . p 130 | M4 180 | 418 | 20 1 1 
UN | 100.4 1384 | 208 | 446 | 16 3 8 
Milford e100 17% | 268 | 634 | 2 3 5 
Monmouth Street... 117 148 42657 ee OBL 5 3 5 
Hamburg Place.............. ope Bt 91 265 | 407 1 3 4 
Montgomery .................. 109 | . 162 423 694 17 2 j 
Deere | | BR} TS | 205 |: 829 6 1 1 
Robert Treat............-... | 27 206 237 660 5 2 5 
South Street.................. i 158 165 195 | 518 8 2 4 
South Eighth Street... 70 | 82 146 | 998° 6 a. eae 
Sussex Avenue................ 148 Oj 98 13E FP. 3872 2 2 4 
Washington Street........ 151 | 152 98 401 4 2 4 
i OPES a 115' | 116 297 | 528 6 3 5 
Total .-..........| 2,530 |'2,726 | 4,967  |10,223 179 | *53 | *82 


* Includes supervisors and special teachers. 
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BoarD OF EDUCATION 


Table I (1917)—Inventories by Subjects, Elementary and 
Evening Schools 


t~ 

& 

Ww) 

a4 

° 

—Q 

G4 

° 

| o 

| & 
Reading, Ist Grade) 45,501 
ee 2nd “ | 50,132) 
3rd |: 48,836) 
=e 4th ‘© | 62,364 
if DU space 58,217) 
CUDieee | 30,108) 
pe Tth 5: .). 26,353) 
ef GBth eee tei a 
Civyits <8.o eee | 5,405 
Cooking ss | ~ 485 
Drawing sossnses cannes ogecenee| 14,310 
Geography ...............- | 43,857 
HIStOLy ccc ceeecnccee | 45,220 
_ Language seveseornsesssie| 26 ,850 
Mathematics .... ....... | 53,525 
Music eS eee | 98,240 

Physiology 

and Hygiene.......... 9,982) 
Sclence aie eas 1,281| 
Spelling ~...................| ‘85, 674) 
Miscellaneous ............ | 14,481 
Teach. Use................ 10,360) 
Circulating ............... 3,343) 
Special Books............ | 298 
Total elementary.... 692,187) 
High School.............. 89,333 


Evening School 


(specials 28 ip ee 


Evening High............ 


| 
| 


781,520 


Elementary Day Schools 


be | rh 

Est tects 

Phe ie} 

@° | a | eS > 
BA Soc to col aoot 

4 a A 
2,044) .047 1,514 341) 
691, .013 | 1,238 338) 
1,766 .087 884 421 
1,329 .026 8738, 143, 
1,967, .084 964-284 
1,011) .084 | 401! 121) 
1,046 043 | 314 42 
740| .043 | 226, 51 
11) .002 | 42, 8) 
* 987.162 14 nnn | 
* 929/*.022 | 154 66 
1,448) .034 | 951 283) 
2,919 .069 | 1,427 196 
691, .026 | 476 118 
2,451 .047 | 1,026 346 
8,445, .003 1,946 720 
* 376|*.086 | 106; 311 
80/028 | 8) oT 
*1,362|*.036 | 899, 328/ 
1,448] .111 , 238 = 28 
936) .099 | 202, 96 
£19 | PERS Se aoe: | 

rs eae dae 

27,236) .040 |18,904, 3,957 
*1,801)*.019 | 7,845 497) 
25,435 .083 (21,749) 4,454 


| Evening Schools 
‘ eas! 

|Z es 

ig i 4 8 

| ) hm 1A 

nan | ca ° ° 

21 807 eee 
| Oa See ener 
aides = 2 9S 
> | oA } ° ae 

yee -¥ Ye beso gh F 
1,173 026 = 887 2} .003 
900, .018 -902.—~-—s 84) :~.025 
463, .009 1,021 31) .027 
730, .014 | 1,849 18) .008 
680.012 2,08 23) .010 
280 .009 1,226 20) .O15 
272; .009 | 716 81) .041 
175, .010 459° 15] .089 
34, 006 = 445) 9, .017 
14) .024 95 | el en 
88} .006 | 21.. FER beh 
663 .015 785! 20) .026 
231) .005 1,754) 136] .079 
363, .018 802) 14] .018 
680| .013 1,333} 51) .032 
1,226} .018 =. 218 2) .009 
75.007 =: 165, 1} .006 
S| 006 :|0 ee fateh 
576.015 1,280 81) .025 
210} 016 | cc ban sees eae 
106 .011 ee Sed 
eel eee i Sani 
9,97) .015 |14,813, 488] .026 
7,848) :080-| ope 

| 

A gute eek! {6,214 ¢ 169|¢.027 
Be Nera. 4,158 t 589/t.130 
17,295' .022 25,185) 1,196! .043 


* Decrease. + Including class in speech-reading for deaf. 


School. 


t Including Fawcett 


Pratewes. 
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Table I (1918)—Inventories by Subjects, Elementary and 
Evening Schools 
8 ooooooaoaoaoaoaFwowowoo sD oo 


Elementary Day Schools | Evening Schools 
cS g Pensa er | 
a |: ear. ig 
2 See: a Seine use S 
2 . oO | S . 3 5 | a 
eet tse ne be oh a | 
Mes a a re ee | Oo Be ) Se 
Beceeess eters | SS feat 6. tS bad 
|} 4), me) a | wal ew le 42. 8 & 
Reading, Ist Grade 47,788 2,287  .050 2,188 344. 1,794 .037 | 205 18 .092 
“ 2nd “ | 51,722 1,590, .032 1,514 445 1,069) .020| 807 18 .016 
“ 3rd.“ | 48,007) * 829.*.017 1,207 346 861.017 984 4 .004 
a 4th “ ° 51,695| * 669*.013 866 504-862) .007 | 1,276 —«-10, .007 
& 5th “* | 60,600] 2,383| .041 1,286 245 1,041) .017 | 2,006 40) .019 
a 6th “ | 30,507, 399 .013 674) 154) 520) .017 1,880, 17] .012 
sé 7th ‘ | 26,186} 883] .088 , 360| 144 216) .008 | 739) 28) .037 
as 8th “ | 17,920) 205) .012, 246) 71) 175] .o09 | 422! 6) .014 
Beye | 5,334] * 71/*.018 64/11) 58} .009 | 503} ~—s 5} .009 
Poking fs 2 | 588 98) .202 15 2, 18! .002 51 8) .058 
Of sh 18,788) * 522\".086 | 108} 67} 41.002 |e 
Geography ............... 44,851) 994| .023 | 1,241, 268; 973) .021 , 708 20) .028 
BStOFy crs... | 46,467| 1,247) .028 | 2,175, 251 1,924) 041 1,718 102) .050 
Language .................. | 27,323 473| .018 624, ««166, 458 .016 = 880, S11) .012 
Mathematics ............ 54,671) 1,146] .021 | 1,221) . 202| 1,019) .018 | 1,261; 30} .023 
i 105,944) 7,004) .071 | 1,989 618) 1.321] .012 | 218 _....|_.... i. 
Penmanship ...........! 12,697|12,697)............| 44 pi LAN 12g enced ces pee ae 
Physiology | | | | | 
and Hygiene.......... 10,340} 358) .086 |. 134 69) 65} .006 | 132)... 
tetem ee eres} 1,290)" 1/°.001| § 8} . 1): 7 .005 |... enn Saal 
Ot 2 CaS 34 ,611)*1,063,*.030 | 1,158 216 942.027 | 1,177, 51.048 
Miscellaneous. .......... 15,594} 1,163) .081 | 410 76) 384) .021 |.......... a ha Se Se 
Teachers’ Uée.......... 11,346; 986] .095 | 323) 119 204) .017 fea cone 
Bienen n2%.... | 825, 27) .091 rk aoa Bh O08: ee eicrae iors bowen 
LCC ASE dt 1) ee 8,382! OLeife esse a sesaencste|seneennnnn | nenennsen Petre he eee See Ce aces 
Total elementary....|722,961 30,774 044 17,757 4,321|13,436| .018 |14,426| 359] .024 
High school................ 96,413} 7,080 .079 | 8,748, 1,204, 2,544! .026 |........... ee 2, sate 
Evening school 
TS pe FR a | | Sed ee = ee ay Tee ae \+6,235, + 194\7.081 
Evening (= ers “Paitac ieee seevesossees| consnsecsve: | -otsondeovee| $4,603] ~ 689/$.18S 
Jr eS ae ae 37,854| .048 21,505| 5,525/15,980| .019 25,264) 1,292) .047 


J Decrease. + Including class in speech-reading for deaf. t Including Pawcett 
School. 
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Table ITI (1917)—Inventories by Schools, Evening Schools 


ee Dee ee 
Wd POLY fey Red eal! a ag en $ 
Ss | sha 2 SLB es Se 
y=) 
fe) 2.) 22) 8 Barer eis 
oe aS, oe aS na cS) 
pA). go > 3S ioe hs Se Ok 
=e piace es 3 Eee fe 2 Ay 5. 
ns 2A =| aa m4 | 
5 i= = joa) 
Qo 
Fawcett School... 757|. 577 * a7! 274| .. | om | 461 | .%6 
High | | | | | 
Bergen Street | 481| 854/114] 65/| | 65 | 087 | 1.77 
East Side... CR AED 510. * 3877 8 P ws 98° <) TIO" Sh eet 
Franklin «sic cul. 188 1)" 106 | re ty a 11 | .068 | 1.038 
Joseph E. Haynes... SS SOO a 844 | Bye AG* | lS 33 | .040 2.48 
Robert Treat... “| 408] 1,178/* 198! 951 35 | 60 | .045 | 2.88 
ere Be tek. SORE CELA eS \——_——__| 
Total High............ | 1.891 | 3,581 * 338 315; 48 | 267 | .068 | 1.89 
| | | | 
| | | | } I 
Elementary | | | | 
Abington Avenue...... 125) 5381) 155 1i8| 8 15 | .089 | 4.24 
Belmont Avenue.......... | 342 | 2,500 | * 65 126 61 65 | .025 7.30 
Bergen Street................| 88 458 S0.4°t Mista 1 | .002 | 5.20 
Central Avenue............ | 268 | 1,481 | 5 | 59 18 41 028 | 5.33 
Cleveland oecseeseserseennen faethe Hite Paetet eds Sher See 11 | 201g eae 
Franklin g/ 24-4 30 | 166) 2,446) * 923 of te bee 23 | .009 | 14.73 
Hamburg Place............ 234 | 452.) * 43 AST as Ses 43 | .086 | 1.98 
Joseph E. Haynes...... 204 | 2,571 | *1,117 50| 59 | ¢ 9 | $002 | 12.60 
Batayotte po | § 388 |" 1,162 | *. 987 it pee 040 | 3.00 
McKinley 2.0... cesses. | 995 | 882) * 279 74 | > 9 47 | .040 | 2.98 
Newton -..-........ SS) 2ISal el O44 ea 98 26 | 3 23 | .020 Cait 
Robert Treat..............| 156} 846) 215 40 | > 174) 939) 2 OSes ee ae 
South Street-. 183. (S455. 60 Bx. 8 20 -038 2.48 
South Eighth Street.; 133 | 1,221 | * 125 phe Pe | aes 19 —s 014 9.18 
South Tenth Street...; 262 | 2,750) * 31 pa Rs 11 | .003 | 10.49 
Washington Street... 202 | 1,469) * 50 27 Vewray, 206. | '.018 4, £.27 
Class in speech-read a Sy | 
ine for; deaf. ss 26 47 7. Rea Rae ee | 1.80 
Total Elementary| 3,733 | 21,027 | *1,826 607 198 | 409 | .017 | 5.68 
Fawcett School.............. TOT) et BIT ee ee DT al aera 274 461 16 
Total High... 1,891 | 3.581|* 838) 3815' 48 | 267 | .068 | 1.89 
Total Elementary........ 3,783 | 21,027 | *1,826 + 607} 198 409 017 5.63 
__ Grand otal......... 6 881 | 25,185 | #2,181 | 1.194 | 946 | 950 | .084 | 8.94 


* Decrease. + Gain. 
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; 
; Table III (1918)—Inventories by Schools, Evening ‘Schools 
_ ag ang ll Sl le RS aE ee a eee 
1 o | | | 
& So » ga) 
1g:| oa} 6 cb3 pid rar Rae a 
| aw hal hae =i) te} 
s2@| 4a | 2s | 2» | F | A | 8H | oe 
pas 3 Ae | Ad | & } ga Hw ° 
Par iSoie es ie fe foe ees 
° Proms) a 3 } Z Ay i 
q BH ; | aa) 
ey | 
Fawcett Schooi........... 639 pl4|* 63| 217; 1 | 216 | .420 .80 
 -} High 
Bergen Street... | 4041 1,071; 997; 84| 11 | 43 | .068 | 2.65 
East Side...............-.. | 558 585 ee 85 .059 1.06 
er ot so | 181 231 oe eae Ce ee 14 060 | 1.28 
Jos. E. Haynes........... | 295 | 891 47 | 119 | SPs 1165~ ee 2100 3.02 
Robert Treat.............-. | * 870 | 1,311 133 | 170 am a (a es ae 
‘Total High... 1,803 4,089 508 422 14 408 099 | 2.27 
| 
Elementary 
Abington Avenue....| 176  501|/* 30 25, 1 | 2 | .047 | 2.85 
Belmont Avenue............ beesode bet 486 | #9 12 |. 12.) - 2. 12 | .00f | 7.11 
Bergeneetreet......:| 64) 444);* 14). M4) .... | 14 | .081 |- 6.94 
Central Avenue............ | VoOUt em le42o lee, O 14 | 5 | Qi 00687) 6518 
Mevelands205 | 486; 744 | * 98 oe. erent ai feed vader cy peal erg | 
Franklin i... | ° 112 | 2,462 | 16 a ee 9 | .003 | 21.98 
Jos. E. Haynes........... 164 | 2,470 * 101 210 20 | 190 | .076 | 15.06 
Peete vatiee. 2.) 2... sel | 125h p 2/108 | ...-s..... 5 |t 5 | $.008 | 3.48 
Meniniey | 295 900 18 AL pe 27 | .080 | 3.05 
MONteith 2. ceeeeeeseeseeeeene | 208 436 | * 16 Te ee 16 | .086 | 2.10 
ph ae ieee b 907)| 1,182 os Ms alee ll oma 17. | .016 4.99 
Robert Treat................ pe 818817 588) * 4308 | 23)... 23 | .042 | 3.89 
South Street ..............- | 186 Be ise 090 lan 84 Pe 84 | .230 | 1.96 
South Eighth Street.. | 135 | 1,205; * 16) 16] ... | 16 | .018 | 9.07 
South Tenth Street... 262 2,799 49: 41} 42 | ¢ 1 | t.0008 | 10.68 
Washington Street... 217, | 1,458 * 16 DG tee, | 16 | .011 | 6.69 
Class in lip- read. / | | | . 
ing for deaf... =| 24 PY 4 onions 54 eevee D: 1 |t 1 | t-021 | 1.95 
ior rales oe het Eek feta ete ieee al 
Total Elementary 3,585 | 20,661 * 366 553| 7 | 478 | .023 | 5.76 
Fawcett School........ 639; 514)* 68 217; «1 | 26 |. 420 | 20 
Total. High................... 1,803 4,089 508 ««422:| «14 | 408 | 6009 | 2.27 
Total Elementary....... 3,585 20,661 | * 366 553 75 | 478 | .023 | 5.76 
| | | | 
__Grand_ Total... ssn | 95,004 to aaa | litte (08 | 4 
* Decrease. t Gai 


t Central High uses pein of day schoo! and does not keep a separate 
evening school inventory. 
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Table IV (1917)—Inventories by Subjects, High Schools 


SUBJECT 


sees ane cee e cece ewan naesameseces seston berengees 


Mathematies 
Scienc@ et e2 ee eee 
History, Civics and Economies 
Spanish 


Miscellaneous. 25 s2a8c scent 
Total or average................... | 


* Decrease. 


Table IV (1918)—Inventories by Subjects, High Schools 


| 
| 4 
| -_— 
| Ay d | ~~ 
) pars} 8 
=) 
3” Y 
SUBJECT z be rae 
Pes ~ 
: 3a ° 
aH A 
* 
a, 
|. 1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1917 
Oommercial ............| 2,727 | 2,861 | 6,686 | 6,498 
Buolish soe 4,866 | 5,537 |31,112 |30,701 
Brenen i222 698 597 | 4,613 | 4,308 
German ss 1,210 | 2,080 {11,350 {11,111 
Greek. te eee ¥ 6 122 122, 
Latin . ; 2,010 | 2,179 | 6,440 | 7,163 
Mathematics ........ 3,770 | 4,208 | 8,237 | 8,506 
Science ...................] 2,023 | 2,585 | 7,946 | 8,874 
History, Civics 
and Eeconomics..| 2,2 2,129 | 5,151 | 4,743 
Spanish =] 2.25 524 PATH NBS Bea bre 570 
Miusieg etry cee | tee Gee 8,524 | 8,590 
Miscellaneous (24 eee 3,592 | 3,234 
Totais-soce 20,129 |22,378 |3€,943 |88,915 | 


* Decrease. 


| 
| 
| 


Greatest No. of Pupils 
Taking Subject 


on 
| 


+ Exeluding musie and miscellaneous. 


i 
© 
a 
g | S & 8 
hs = ry 
2 inks . om Yee 
d |e Lip 
mM py 
= : at 
5 a 
rat al 
‘Books Pupils 1918 | 1917 
1938 | .029 | *.046 2.45 | 2.26 
| 411) .018 | *.121} 6.39] 6.54 
805, .070, .169) 6.60} 7.21 
| 289] .021 | *.418 | 9.88} 6.84 
(tee Seca ouas *.666 61.00 | 20.33 
| * 723 | *.100 | *.077 8.20} 3.28 
* 969 | *.081 | *.108 2.18] 2.02 
* 498 | *.051 | *.201 3.92) 3.38 
408.086) .0% 2.24 | 2.22 
600 | 1.052 | 1,087 | 2.23 | 2.27 
* 66 | *.018 1) 22 eee eS 
$58 |: -110 | 
1,028 | .011 *+.100 | 4.46 | #8.66 


+ Excluding music and miscellaneons. 


| | 


i « « 

S | = FA 

La! 3 3 

H [8] Qo 

g tetas es = 

oa Ses da | 82 

S ne ve ier: 

tae et Ors ma si) 

° s Es | 

) & oS | 

A Ay Ay | 
6,493 | *4,337 *.400 155 | 
30,701 | 381 .012 091 
4,308 | 388 .098 081 | 
11,111 | * 478 | *:021 040 | 

122 }* 4  ¥*,081 | 2.000 | 
7,163 | 95 .013 .036 
8,506 1,288 .178 .059 
8,374 | 163 .019 .019 
4,748 | * 107 *.022 | .095 

570 | 208 .558 .619 
8,500 | *1,014 | *.220 | as 
8,284 1,010 454. 
88,915 | *2,412 | *.026 
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Books per Pupil 


SRSRRBSERES 


seer eeee 


| 
i 
i 
| 


i ree 


SS a ae eee SU 
7 . 


STATISTICS 223 
* JUNIOR HIGH 
———— 
Greatest No. B 
SUBJECT of Pupils Tak-| No. of Books| seach 
ing Subject | per Subject 
Commercial Liat) bc ROE BAS i, SRR 823 / 791 2.44 
520 | 4,429 2.74 
220 166 2.02 
ani ase ee 287 \ 466 1.62 
Mathematics | 487 896 1.83 
Science ...... 306 | 219 71 
History, Civics and Economics... 49 60 1.22 
ONO ie nt lela gc a 188 389 2.06 
MARGeIIANCOUBS ee ee 2 FS ! 49 eee 
CACORE PAE eeree cen. thy eee 2,380 | 4,765 172.00 


= Including only such books as are by tradition high school books, whether 


used in the eighth or ninth grades. 


4 


+ Excluding musie and miscellaneous. 


Table V (1917)—Books Per Pupil According to Size of 


‘Schools 
SCHOOL Enroll- 
ment 
GRAMMAR ENROLLMENT 
2000 and above— 
CEL GR STS Wa 0 | See de NE Ee 2,101 
NSCLC CEG oe DU A a Re 2,014 
Robert Treat... Sy ie 045. 
A le ae ee ho 6,160 
1500-2000— 
Belmont Avenue.............--..0.:0-0+- | 1,566 
Franklin and Crippled Home.. 1,669 
EEMINOUT ES PIRCC eco ooo eadeeceses 1,614 
DOseDHe lO. HAynes.._*........---. 1,618 
TEC TNS 1 EO SE ee a 1,736 
DCA ALPO) Wie ncn a i ee 1,667 
ADIGE Tach ta (hats Rae ie NS ee | 1,849 
RSS AY bs 2 sea ee i aS Oa | 11,719 
1000-1500— / 
Abington Avenue.................-.0..-| 1,137 
wore Avenue. fo. acon. | 1,444 
CC) Sa gE) ee | 1,472 
| Avi g OYE) = SRR ce SRS are i "1286 
Carteret. ....... ial SRS AR 1,154 
Central Avenue... eaee ae 1,268 
Chariton Street... biti 449 
Fourteenth Avenue... ep, Baas a 1,185 
CRITI lo sce) EA a ee le ait? 
rn | 1,117 
John Catlin... tee oe et 250 
ESO TN eke escent, 1) 15428 
MOIfOrOG = ee. encecy 1,125 
Miller Street... pee ort FY el 290 
Monmouth Street... ee, oe ee | 1,050 
Moses Bigelow... Pee ee ee el. OTU 
South Eighth Street... | 1,185 
VALS OE 21 ih oe SOR 1,257 
See 
19 oy HY bicey SOR eae 27,282 


ee eerie Sena 


| 
| ae peas / Books per Pupil 
Oo j 
: Books aba | 1916 
] 
21,254 10.11 8.75 
| 18,176 9: 0Fm 4-90 
| 21,806 10.66 | 10.06 
61,236 9.94 7.90 
22,208 14.18 11.76 
25,876 15.50 15.40 
21,310 13.20 12.70 
25,755 15.91 15.17 
19,987 11.51 9.17 
18,635 11.17 9.69 
15,417 S95. |. ate. 06 
149,188 12.73 10.82 
11,661 10.25 9.06 
16,934 11.72 10.49 
14,838 10.08 9.57 
18,853 14.66 14.22 
11,841 10.26 14.48 
15,342 12.09 11.93 
18,689 12.95 12.60 
13,435 11.33 11.24 
14,908 13.40 14.33 
12,302 11.01 10.55 
12,832 10.19 10.20 
14,392 10.07 9.55 
19,332 17.18 19.72 
17,141 13.28 13.25 
| 14,457 13.76 12.47 
| 14,048 | 18.12 11.04 
| 16,610 | 14.01 13.34 
| 10,829 @ Bt... tn 8.97 
| 268,439 12.04 11.81 
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Table V (1917 )—Continued 


Number Books per Pupil — 
SCHOOL | Enroll- of —_— 
| ment Books 1917 1916 
Below 1000— . | / . 
Alexander Street....0...00ccc 989") 14;782 12.49 | 12.01 
Berkeley .. os 4Sheerkaat aaa 843 9,324 | 11.06 |. 10.82 
Chestnut Street... posta 725 10,885 15.01 13.00 
Hiiet wet. 2 5 SRLS Siac 2 f O19 And 1 Sr 12.84 12.48 
Montgomery . pubes ApeRE HD Aas ae | D492 1 B07 A O12 00 11.18 
Rid@er nt: S:s meee yo tag Ben eee | 589 7,368 | 12.50 12.23 
South Market Street................... 949 | 12,9296 | 13:62 12.49 
South Tenth St. and Blum St. O84 a T0022 apes ree 15.07 
Summer Avenue... oo... ccccecceceees--, 652 9,769 | (14.98. -b-S1ae8i 
Sussex AV@NUC..u....2..20..0cecceeceeeeeeeeee | 895 |. 12,490 13.95 13.29 
Washington Street........ Te ae. 729.51, 12,308; Se TuiG. se 16.03 
POP ashe See ee | 9,173 | 127,003 | 18.84 13.55 
PRIMARY ENROLLMENT | ; . 
Including Seventh Grade— 
Lincoln ....... Reh ES 569 7,779. | 18.67 | 12.69 
Including Sixth Grade— 
Bruce Street 2. eee ee. =, 700 9,186 13.12 © eee 13205 
Camden Streetia..2 i222 eae 089-5 1S: Si eae eso oot 12.43 
Hawkins: Street..2c0.u2825.. Sab | 639 | 6,072 9.50 8.85 
Souths Street.t22-- = ee G23 7,510 8.13 8.39 
SUMIMEr APlaACes 2 ee eee 294 4,398 14.95 15.49 


TO PAU Rete ea hee ee OT UL0 40,467 11.10 11.14 


Including Fifth Grade— - | 
Lawrence Street............ Seen eS | 345 3,851 11.16 10.78 


Roseville Avenue... 202. 2. 422 6,556 15.53 14.67 
Warren Street: 885 7,051 7.96 8.12 

Totals Gao ot eee | 1,652 17,458 10.56 10.49 

All Other Primary— . | 

Daytone 2.20 ee es 59 1,028 17.42 14.46 
Hlizabeth Aveniiess.- ee 953 2,210 8.73 8.25 
Walnut) Strect.. 25. 286 2,095 7.32 8.07 
Waverly “Avenue.n008. 2 518 6,619 12.97. 14.34 

Total... rea Speen fd. 1G 11,952 10.75 11.79 


Summary of Totals 


Grammar 

; Schools—Enrollment 2,000 and above........ 9.94 books per pupil 
4 T:500228,000' 8 ose 13.73 sien 

8 ~ = 1'000=1, SOG iz lei e) 2 Oe ent 

LY - . below T0008 eee 1 ee Mysee | ea 

Primary 

I Schools—Including 7th: Stade sa eee 13.67 books per pupil 

5 LOLLY Pe Se wit Oe Saas elie 17:30. 0 

3 La ‘cc sth She BAdphid «oh megane: 10.56 &“ ‘< 6 

2 All other btainia tye ee ee eee 10.701 S AP ee 
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4 Table V (1918)—Books Per Pupil According to Mel of 
! Schools 
| ‘tik 
| Number Books per Pupil 
| SCHOOL Porat Ee fob | 
ment | Books 1918 1917 
| aS Sree ease —— i— = 
; GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Average enrollment 
+ 2000 and above— 
Mekinley .. 2,346 18,997 8.12 9.02 
Robert Treat... 2,309 21,519 | 9.32 10.66 
——— — ——— — 
TOGA ecreretennnnennn | 4,655 | 40,516 oppo PY, 9.94 
1500-2000— | 
- Belmont Avenue 1 ee ae 1,678 24,229 14.43 14.18 
: Bergen Street... | 1,501 15,620 10.40 10.08 
; . QOleveland _....... 1,866 22,989 12-825 ie OsLt 
Franklin and Crippled 1 Home. 1,709 27,157 15.85 15.50 
John Catlin... re. 1,741 17,078 9.82 10.19 
{ Jos. E. Haynes... baa Reh ee ee “i 1,661 25,545 15.29 15.91 
; Lafayette Set fas ane ees8 yg QT AIOE 12.16 11.51 
. Monteith 1,540 21,532 14.12 13.20 
TALL /LW SL Te got sa 2 ne BA 1,709 19,431 11.42 vig lan yj 
WV GE Geicler een ee te bo 1,781 18,509 10.42 8.33 
| ——— | a ee — 
OS Lee ene | 17,023 | 214,327 12.58 12.73 
“009-1500— 
Abington Avenue... ee dO rte TSO 9.60 10.25 
Avon Avenue... Pt AG et) 18 567 13.02 ee 
Burnet . bhsii 2,863). |= 19,818 ©). 14.58 14.66 
Carteret ar: Silas 2ooe.4 b. . 12,800 10.43 10.26 
Central Avenue. epee o1Gs— lets 105 000 11.95 12.09 
Gtrariton Street js). 35.... she. 1,460 | 18,518 12.62 12.95 
Fourteenth Avenue.................... pe L212) 14, 004 11.60 11.33 
Garfield als eek. 1180. | > ).15, 559 13.06 13.40 
AVIV TG a Leto Te 7 bed sine 11.61 11.01 
Madison : 1,428 | 15,366 10.75 10.07 
Brera ef 1,260) P 20,172 16.52 17.18 
Pemevtomee ee | 2880. |y 17,940 12.95 13.28 
Monmouth Street ......... } 1,066 | 14,717 13.78 13.76 
Moses Bigelow... ese te 120) Ls 14,778 13.20 13.12 
South eee Street... fp oaeely.-)° *16,891 13.96 14.01 
Webster . ig AG See AE | 10,990 9.61 8.61 
SS ee 
Re 8 20,188 | 250,877 12.42 12.04 
Below 1000— 
Alexander Street .. 758 12,499 16 63 12.49 
Berkeley .. / 901 9,414 10.44 11.06 
eat Street . | 776 10,953 14.02 15.01 
lot | 949 12,323 12.98 12.84 
ney 929 11,883 12.86 12.00 
Ridge. ....... 649 $0880 7) 212.42 12.50 
South Market Street... 526 | 10,299 | 19.60 13.62 
South Tenth Street... 923 | 18,112 | 19.85 17.27 
Summer Avenue... 657 10,448 | 16.02 14.98 
rene A VENUG. ot 951 12,659 © | 18.28 13.95 
Washington Street... NBS ty p12, 218 | 16.21 16.88 
OV EAE eye Suir 128,841. | 14.68 | 13.8 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
Average enrollment / | 
Including Seventh Grade— | | Z eo 
Hawkins Street 20... | 672 7,454 11.15 9.50 
A a ea nL 8,515 15.25 13.67 
Total | 1,999 15.969 12.99 13.67 
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Table V (1918)—Continued 


Number Books per Pupil 


ment Books 1918 1917 
Including Sixth Grade— | | 
Camden Street.a. kes 1,101 13,764 | 12.41 12.21 
Sotta Street. ee 892 6,592 | Ga2T. 8.13 
Speedway. --: Sethe 358 6,061 16.93 ote 
Summer Place. 22. see | 817 4,389 13.80 14.95 
"TOT ales ba eet eek. 8 eee 2,668 30, 806 11.55 | 11.10 
Including Fifth Grade—_ 
Lawrence Street..............-cccc.s-0e- Baek 3,839 12.40 11.16 
Roseville AVenue..........-....cse--e0- 43i5ea 6,984 16.18 15.53 
Warren. \Street.2.20.2-3... 22 3s. 979 6,920 7.06 7.96 
Waverly Avenue... ...ccecccceseee. 662 7,707 11. 6B acto Aca 
IPoOtales. ccc ese eee 2,383 25 , 450 10.68 10.56 
All Other Primary— 
Bruce S treet sane nee 282 1,855 6.57 18.12 
Daytona eee 5 58 1,108 19.10 17.42 
Elizabeth Avenue..................... 261 7239 ae 8.58 &.73 
Walnutsstrect pos ee 849 2,043 5.84 7.32 
Totalisteedese eae eae 950 7,238 7.62 | 10.70 
Summary of Totals 
Grammar 
2 Schools—Enrollment 2 2,000 and above........ 8.70 books per pupil 
10 s # 13500-20007. eee ee 12:05 eo 
16 He £,000-1,500 s 20) cesses 1242 ceets ae oe 
II 4 : below 1,000.............-.. 14.68 “ ee eer 
Primary 
2 Schools—Including 9th -Wradéseeae sae 12.99 books per pupil 
4 Oth ih. Cts ee 11.55) pe - 
4 “ 66 sth aes ery 10.68 “ “ “ 
A’ VAT other: pritiary se oe eee ee 7 ge he Saya 


REPORT OF THE 


Supervisor of Medical Inspection 


To the Board of Education. | 


Gentlemen :—I submit herewith the statistical report of 
the Department of Medical Inspection for the year 1917- 
1918. The statistical record of the Public School Clinic as 
well as that of the department in general is embodied in 
this report. 


I wish to express my appreciation of the work of my 
assistants,—both paid and volunteer. The high percentage 
of corrections obtained and the good health that has pre- 
vailed during the past year is due to their efforts and to 
the hearty co-operation of other departments of the Board. 

During the past year there has been a very large increase 
in the number of pupils who have sought advice and relief 
at the Public School Clinic. Better organization and equip- 
ment enabled some of the departments recently established 
to do better work in this their second year. This is especially 
true of the Psychological and Orthopedic Departments. 

During this next year an effort will be made to maintain 
our present standard, although it may not be possible be- 
cause of the loss of so many workers due to the demands of 
the war. 


Visits from: members of the Board of Education and any 
others interested will be greatly appreciated at the Public 
School Clinic where every effort is being put forth to safe- 
guard the health of the children of our city. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE J. HOLMES, 


Supervisor of Medical Inspection. 
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COMPARATIVE REPORT OF PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS AND 


Defects found— 


Nutrition 2.2% ee eee 


Number of physical examinations... 
Number of normal pupils............ 
Number of pupils with defects.............' 


DEFECTS FOUND 


Enlarged cervical glands.......00000.0.....) 


Chorea ............. 


Cardiac disease ccc 
Pulmonary tuberculosis............ 


Skin disease.. 


Defective spine... 
Defective chest. 22 ne 
Defective extremities.....0..000..20. 


Defective viSion...........0000...0. 


Defective hearing. 


Defective nasal breathing. on 


Defective teeth... 
Deformed palate... 
Impediment of speech... 


Sau ae ae 
Post nasal growth... .............. 


Mentalityncnk-Se et ae 


COMPARATIVE RECORD OF CASES COMPLETED FOR 


Number of cases referred 
for treatment ................ 
Number of cases treated 
by<nutses:7 ee ee 
Number of cases referred 
to other agencies for 
correction: 34" 2a 
Number excluded .......... 
Number of days lost in 
attendance 
Cured? “lish tie pet 
Improved... eee 
Not improved ...................- 
Number of pairs of 
glasses obtained............ 
Number of operations 
for-tonmsils. £2 sak 258 
Number of operations 
for-adenoids... 
Number who received 
dental treatment............ 


1916-1917 1917-1918 
Number |} Percent. Number | Percent. 
22,008: 4 hss} da 21,968! Aen 
Eads: 5,830 | 26.42 6,243 | 25.13 
16,235 | 78.58 15,020 74.87 
{ 
ae S41 | \-|°¥_ 3.02 943 4.25 
| 973 4,53 847. | 8.62 
| 49 22 26 | eeearae 
ARES | 320 1.49 208 | .89 
pavae 178 .83 13 67 
228 1.06 222 | £95 
ptga 203 94 184 | .79 
113 “* 52 101 43 
152 .70 182° | .78 
REA 2,790 13.20 3,744 | 15.90 
257 1.19 244° ° (gig 
572 3.03 934 | 3.54 
# 10,922 50.95 12, 162 | 51.20 
231 1.07 146 62 
298 1.39 293 | 1.28 
ate 2,488 | 11.58 2,068. | ~ 8.79 
558 | 2.60 608 2.60 
163 7 398 2.54 
THE PAST 
TWO YEARS 
1916-1917 1917-1918 1916-1917 1917-1918 
30,505 34,414 
21,071 _ 22,083 
9,434 12,321 
2,796 3,986 
20,200 21,062 
20,196 33,112 95.77% 95.576 
604 876 2.2% 2.7% 
615 426 2.1% 1.8% 
815 1,204 2.7% 3.9% 
603 1,185 2.9% 3.5% 
575 : 972 1.0% 2.9% 
6,564 10,562 = 22.5% = 31.5% 
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COMPARISON OF DAYS LOST BECAUSE OF QUARANTINE FOR 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 


Number of Days Lost Per Cent. 
1916-1917 1917-1918 1916-1917 1917-1918 
Scarlet. FEVEr: 2.02. 4,404.5 3,622.5 8.52 1.006 . 
(ss ln Sige ea oie HAS 23.623 I.OIQ . 
hn Eee eee 19.5 24 003 +007 - 
Cerebral meningitis... ........ UV Ts at ge kee 01d 
Infantile paralysis............ 5,088.5 g2 10.982 028 
1 OTC ai a 72.5 75 O13 O16 
Whooping cough.............. 65 Ray Lah OI 008 - 
ee eae LOH) eh ee 003 
Spinal meningitis.............. cou aires 1X ek ek O61 
Epidemic meningitis... ........ sn Ae ae: * 028 
PSC eee 38 tt ye 052°. 
CUS tg) i ae ee 3,833 4,100 7.418 T.151 
UE ONT US aaa 25,526 347,903 49.343 06.602 
Cerebro spinal meningitis Tier ere lk 035 ped sae 
Endemic meningitis... 244.5 9. OAS ad Ee: 
Sere a aL Se een 00340 Sieask 

Pa ce le. 51,717.5 360,200 100 100 
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Cotes BOARD OF EDUCATION 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF MEDICAL INSPECTION OF NEWARK 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS FROM 1914 To 1918, INCLUSIVE 


Total number of pupils inspected........................ 803 ,119|398, 442/390 ,924'343, 040/360 , 208 
Total number of pupils excluded........................ 7,005 
Total number of treatments given....................... 97,795 
Total number of pupils vaccinated....................... 7, 269 
Total number of classes inspected....................... 22,188 
Total number of physical examinations........... 21,268 
Number of personal hygiene talks... 14,786 
Total number of visits to. homes...........02..0-2....- 12,131 29,081 
Total number of pupils taken to Dispensary.| 2,327 7,980 
Number of haemoglobin tests conducted............ 368; -.587\-) 686) Sel2sieeeee 
Number pupils taken to opticlan 2. 115 487 
Number of pupils referred to Charitable Or- 

Panizetions eee eee 57 124 
Number of bihet tests conducted............0..000.. 139 ets Ee 
Number of rooms fumigated... eee 1,765 2,468 
Number of cultures taken... ecceccesscesseeeeees 109 76 
Number Of CAS@S Cured nw... ceceseescececseceeeeseesseessecsenes 31,054 23,112 
Per capita cost of Medical Inspection.................... $0 .48241$0.4816) 0... $0.54|0.65 67 

EXCLUSIONS 
week enithe: ce Sie Fe he CR eee 9: th ><) 5 eee 
“OnICKen. POX ee eer eae ee ee ees 410 260 
Ohores. Ss Se me RS ee ee 23 38 
Contagious eye disease... ade ot Ot ON Ae ee ee 443 639 
Contagious Impetl Zo. cee ee eeeeeees is Be, 201 173 
ADSCess 288s ee ae ee eee eee socsis| Bacesserebyts| ccaseseoaecetel acerca |e 5 
Diphtheria w=. eee Satoh a 53 44 
Erysipelas ..0............-- Aaa ON oe Yo ee coe eg vee 8 gel, Ss A 
FOR USS oor ee eee 26|. . 86 .. 20h. 6ees 0} 
ever, “headache? ete, 25.0 see eee 220 666 
Influenza tee Es Se eee ee ad 4 22 
Measles 5 50g ee os A ea eee eens 944 264 
Mumps.) 25.25.22 ie ee ee 261 811 
Non-contagious eye diseases. 2, cee act 46 79 
Not vaccinated . <5), Bae ie ee Sie Sree eee Se 108 128 
Pulmonary tuberculosis — Ren Meas Re. UA a se 13 26 
Ringworm) 22064 ee ee ft ie ten te Sa 104 68 
Tonsilitig tte ee eee ee 325 238 
TTT ACHONTS bo ee ene sees a tee 97 14 
Typhoid fever ee ee ene be cees | ey | ene o DW fn toy 
Typhus Lever ee ee rea |e tec ce freee 2 
Scables: 222225:2 3 tO eT oer Paty ene: 123 85 
Skin? disease: eee se Pe ee ee ee eee 90 107 
Scarlet-:fevyer 2s oh ge Sa ee ee ee | 126) 31 
Suppurating ear disease... 2. .c.cc.--cccecccecseessesseee-e: | 82 36 
Uncloanlinese ts oo" ee sae eee we 887 
Vermin 2 w-| 1,598] 2,349 
Whooping cough... 75 77 85 
Quarantine (ib: een es eres ea ee eee ice G4 i tL Olecae sen 28) See ae 
Others (2222 rosa oe) ee etek ee ee ae 450 
TREATMENTS 
Acute pote a CRO oR MEM et. ke A vee oe a ed | 752 29 
Scabies eG ce ee cee oe Oe he ele ee Oe 147 
Ringworm — ts SO OES A ee SS See LN | %,696| 3,828] 2,784) - 1,845) 2,868 
Impetigo ~ Retake aie ES See Ie aie | 11,667} 12,064] 8,981] 6,591} 6,535 
Favis 2. See oe ee nee a ae ee eet 299; . 140 37 3a 
Eezerign ko es Bes 2 ie Peta eee 9,180| 7,434] 6,669] 3,443) 4,300 
Molloseum ContagiOSum .0.. ee ceeceeeceeeee eee ate 37 14 2 ee os 
Infected. wounds === 25. Ss eee ee 20,977) 33,418] 34,066] 22,264) 45,638 
Vaccination lige Sk: See ee BHA 7 Be Dey ANE eS 30,660} 41,405) 45,230) 43,910] 26,564 
Others42 5) 42, 17,575| 6.489} 8,4231 12, 12,205 
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SCHOOL CLINIC 


SUMMARY OF CASES SEEN AND TREATED IN PUBLIC SCHOO, 
CLINIC, APRIL IST, 1916 TO JUNE 29, 1918 


Eye Department 
April 1, 1916- July 1, 1917- 
June 30, 1917 June 29, 1918 


Number new cases seen and treated................ 2,673 2,109 
Number old cases seen and treatedoecccccecce | ceseeesn 5,054 
Total number cases seen and treated........ 2,073 8,163 


Diagnosis Diagnosis Diagnosis 
: : ; *Essential Essentiat Secondary 
Affections of the Conjunctiva 


Conjunctivitis—Catarrha} 


i ae ee 28 30 5 
Ulett ais 153 60 8 
Pie Gia ree. go 37 + 
Trachomatous ........ 20 IO ame 
Marginal phlyctenular. ............ SE 20 2 
Muco-purulent ........ 2 8 
Sub-conjunctival hemorrhage.............. 7 ie) 
Traumatic lesions of conjunctiva... I 
Affections of the Cornea 
PratasiOus Of COTMCA noo. eens 2 2 te 
Foreign body in cornea...................-.-.. 14 14 2 
Keratitis—Bullosa .00.2.....-ececeeeeeesee I aa 
Parenchymatous «.:...:-..-).... 7 i 
PVIVELOT AR seca cenceans 55 13 
fC Sel SEO ~ 12 
EL ARTES 6 At i 
uC rCUiatk oe Oe 6 =, 
Meer stitiat es. Bk. se . t 
PPEGCUa PACUELENE oo.... nlc necceemcsenee 3) I 
Maculae of the cornea...........2........2..0+ a 27 6 
NE Te a 1 16 6 
Wicer of cornea, infected.................... 5 . a 
RISION COL COTTICA! -cc.2.2:-.scc0c-cc-cacnens a. ae ; 
Affections of the Iris 
RMS RE IC ACUCG: 200-0. .1ct-2ars etn -enoee-eoe 3 
SaaS Rh a 1) a eel 
(SSS ES Cs SR I 
A ffections of the Lens 
hae SS ESE ee es Se 2 = 
Mararact Congenital .--....-...-----0062-..- I i 
Posterior polar: .2:.:-s--:-:----. I oe 
GLAS cat genet ie a an I I 
MEMITVATDIA- weskecsns-e- ci EAR Le 12 10 é 


Affections of the Eye Ball 
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April rt 1916- July 1, 1917- 

Jurie 30, 1917 June 29, 1918 
*Essential ‘Essential Secondary 
Diagnosis Diagnosis Diagnosis 


“Affections of the Muscles and Nerve 


Strabismus—Alternating _........0.......... ae 4 28 . 9 
Convergent «2.0.0 SAsi 103 27 39 
Divergent). ota I 3 mn 
Nystagmus—Ocular. 0.002.022... 2 ue fs 
Lateral tec sah I 3 
Ptosig Peer tee Ciel baat eran gle a [Rs ee 
Paralysis of fhe third nerve............ ant Py 
“Infection of the lacrymal sac............ iss I 
Affection of the. Lacrymal Apparatus 
Dacryocystitis—Phlegmonous .......... ae 
mae Catarriatia.. ses I 2 aa 
D&cryocystitiss ate rete ee on ai oa 
Affections of the Lid cae Gr Se 
Abscess ......: ERIE bl Pk in RRs 3° I fas 
Blepharitispmiatrginal ai. oe 48°~ 44 10 
Chalasion iz..2deioe are Bae ts ote 1gisaas 6 is 
Eczema ‘of+lid.—..... Oe eae ee 5 13. 2 
Kidema>of id oie a re ae be 
Wound, oislidts.t2 sc anes te I Pah a 
Hordeclam’ 2) 4225 oe ee 28. 38 ye 
Errors of Refraction : 
Astigmatism—Hypermetropic .......... 288 - 210 12 
Hypermetropic com- Ail 
POUrCyepte eee Baie § aha RPE ser nets 
MyOpic: 2 ceee ete OF a. ene 8 
Myopic compound... eo 98 - 43. 35 en 
Mixed. (aera ee an 69 37 2 
Emmetropia iu: cect ine eee 100 8 I 
Ply pernietro pia week te 601 © 827 28 
Myopia jie eee ee 247. 200 14 
Diversa ne 
Atropta.of optic:nervec. = se! tig I 
Disseminated chorio retinitis con-~ 
Seitital ces Ae eee oe ae og cya L 
Phtisis® bulbad: 228 se4 Gene etna eee I 
Examinations which proved negative 33 93 
Diagnosis unrecorded .................---....-- 1G: Se ee 3 
Refused tréatnient <2. 2 4 i =e Se 
Burn’ ot lide oe ee ee ee uve I 
Referred to another hospital............ 1 
. Number of Glasses Prescribed . 
Glasses? paid ‘for. ee 1,164 552 
Glasses ‘given zireé.. tno eee 308 | 348 
Total 25.274. Beaae ee cee 1,532° 870 
Number of operations advised for trachoma... Sus eae 9 
Number of operations advised for strabismus........................ 27 
Number of. children referred for blind 2.2 
Number-of ‘cases. cured) cin ee I, 
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Ear, Nose, and Throat Department 


Bs ek April 1, 1916- July 1, 1917- 
Che cae = June 30, 1917 June 29, 1918 
Number new cases séen and treated............... 758 686 
Number old cases seen and treated................. te Le 601 

Total number of cases seen and treated:. . ° 758 1,287 

April 1, 1916- July 1, 1917- 
June 30, 1917 - June 29, 1918 


*Essential -.Essential Secondary 
Diagnesis Diagnosis Diagnosis 


» 


Diseases of the Ear 


Otitis Media—Catarrhal acute.......... 38 I I 
PRON CO ec, ed oo. CoA YT aa te 2 
Purulent acute .......... Zo Megan 17 3 
Purulent chronic ...... DO here (tl 2a te 2 
: Suppurative acute... 9... hg Ov FRO Adee ates 
“. Purulent acute with 
MaASUNCIIIS 40... .-: 2 
Purulent chronic with 
miastiaitis).2- 4... oe 


Purulent chronic with 
perforation and 


polvpus) ot uit 3 
Chronic with per- 
eeetOration (Ury.:s........ 20 we I 
Pimissexterna; Acute..............-...-.0.. oe 8 
Furuncle of external auditory canal 8 12 
Eczema of external canal... 8. 9 
Horeien body in canal......................... 4 4 
Inspissated cerumen ........................-.- 25 iy ac 
SSR ey 2 6 
SCE Ee heed 2 2 
Deapactedecerumen —..:......................... ws 55 18 
Diseases of the Nose 
Peewiation op septtim | 2 |... 1c... 64 22 12 
SET SSO) See eee 4 6 
Herpes ali nasi ............ ARE Re a I 
Hypertrophied inf. turbinate............ 27 I 
Middle turbinate........ the AS II 
Pe RNE OT NOSE -...2ccsoeg <1. 20582.5-:s-----L. Bei eee ae mK 
Rhinitis—Acute catarrhal.................... 6 II 5 
Eerouicecatartial....2.-.... 2 a : 
Spponiceattopiiic ec, ..0:2-...< 9 3 I 
Chronic atrophic with 
PC se ae ee ee eS ae I 
Chronic hypertrophic.......... 2 Me 
Muco—purulent ................- oa. 6 I 
Serene OSE ee) se I ee 
Se mba ae oe 6 
Foreign body in nose .............. Se seo 2 
(LES Sle ee aes noe ae aa I 
NS Oa al ot a ae = I 
@atarrh—Actite aural <......-..-..1.-... me? 2 I 
WNaso-pharyngitis, acute .........--..-......- a I ie 


oo 
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April 1, 1916- July 1, 1917- 
Jane 36, 2917 en oe 
Diagnosis Diagnosis Diagnosis 
Diseases of the Throat 
Pharynx—Naso adenonmata ............ 115 
Naso pharyngitis, acute... 4 re 
Naso pharyngitis, chronic 7 
Naso pharyngitis, atropic 2 
Diphtheritic pharyngitis.. I ps axe 
Tonsilitis—Acute catarrhal................ 5 15 3 
Acute diphtheritic............ I con lh 
Acute follicular................ 4 =v ay 
Chronic. follicular............ in 14 2 
Chronic hypertropic........ 183 248 1Z 
Chronic suppurative........ I 3 
Peri-tonsillar abscess ........ce.cesccs0--0+- ae 
Catarrh—Chronic aural ........0000........ I 


I 
e,e en 7 
Acute sparotitisii......:seee ta reece 288 2 
Laryngitis—Acute catarrhal .............. 4 
Chronic catarrhal .......... 
SVphiliticvece wees: 
ubercalary c.2e 
Post diphtheritic paralysis................ 


ms es et te Ww 


Diversa 


>*Negativeidiagnosismunranatas ee et 
Referred to other departments.......... 
Bind *trvila ee ee ee 
Post operative pharyngeal adhesions 
pebaceous- cyst sete eee ka 
Cervical: adenitis 2,8) ee 
Goitere 2 2a ee bee ee . 
Post operative inspection .................. 
Deafemutismict ear ee 
Congenital malformation of ear........ 
High varch=palates. oc. 
speech? detect tae es ee 16 
Number of operations advised for hypertrophy tonsils and 
adenoids | sc) 5352) A een ee eh on 
Number of, operations for mastoiditis?:.........2 eee 
Number of Furuncle external canal incisions.................-.-.. Z 
Number of children referred to speech defect class 


122 


Ou 
to 


Le il ae il oe OE SS” il oe oe a 


General Medical Department 


April 1, 1916- July 1, 1917- 
June 30, 1917 June 2g, 1918 


Number new cases seen and treated................ 6,950 
Number old cases seen and treated....2......2. . coccoree 


Total number cases seen and treated...... 6,950 

W or Ringe Bap er $tuicces ce ste 3,553 
Granted 2.2, 2a this sak aoe ee eens 1,700 
Granted after correction of teeth................ 650 
Granted after correction of vision.............. 85 
Granted after correction of teeth and vision 8 
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7,716 
3,100 


10,816 


5,370 
2,147 
648 
119 
27 
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Refused, defective teeth -.0.0.0.00..0.. 
Refused, defective vision 2.000.000.0000... 
Refused, defective teeth and vision............ 
Beemtseer Ma NUtrition” ).-.si.0- 8k. 
Beeemecd,encart disease’... 40... sie 
Granted provisionally (under treatment) 


Age certificates. requested .0......2..c..-sssecececsoe-s- 


Ser aes er ee Oe ee me! 
ah RLY ieee dl el Gi le i 


SRI MR Etre ey ee 


Exemptions requested—egranted _.............. ; 
CO SAVER LS tae SS 


Open Air Examinations. 0....2.2..ececcecceceeceneeee-- 


OTE SETS BO a 
LTRS. 2S 
armen te sr Fe ts 

maberculin treatments _......<-:.c-....-2..20.-.ea0t- 


EMER APRON OCLC oon 8 oe enceceececeeneeoes 


ut a a a 
ES GS 0 a 
A ee ene eae 


OS IE gi 


eet a a a 
a a as ee dhce ence ne rccee 


RMT ROWE MOL COLNECHES. 2.0.0... 2. --cervnnnciectedessenasbe- 


ES A Oy I rr 


Ue Oo a 
Sprains and dislocations 2..2..2.2-..cc-ceee--t ° 
Me Ne 
NN mR ne eek Sacesen ne 
NAN En Be ceca 
(i Pel a a 
A es SG Si ne or 
a ole, ORS gS leet ae 
BRCIIION CTESSINGS: oc ke ceases. cennncsacsneeeeeseeees 
Fe oS a ARS 
SCR IES es... 1 See LORS sea eae 
RM ee nen cannerase 
on yp 2 ee eee ere 
Os See, ea Oe 
i 1 St AE RE Sie ee a ee 
oper ya We Oi tg RS 9 eae 
NE RNG ek  pecacices 
(ETRE CR tS 1s 2a ae 
CRSA CTT CSS ee 
Bervihema. multiforna . .c.cncce-sieeleete seo 
oo he OS ee ee 
SS A, [ie Naa a eee ee oes 
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April 1, 1916- July 1, 1917- 
June 30, 1917 June 29, 1918 


LO Be Mt lon Ee <8 


1,501 


~ 
Hoo 


a | 
Hee heh COMODAOON Quf 
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April 1, 1916- July 1, 1917- 
; June 30, 1917 June 29, 1918 
Timea stircinatec.a 5 ask a ne petal ina $3" I ae 
A DSCESSOS eee free tt ented tian knw er ee = 
Boils and carbuncles ................ Pin AD eat oe PE eee 
PUSCAYAS «tants Pane tck aot pot MM Sa! RS, eee ASE GD 4 2 
Eityridsis sue caeees: Pees Sateen tae ERI Shp ate: OX al 
Eyeriviatitis os ...csh strict ee peta ae ae ee Shey, bene r 
Pinéairl onsuranis (cio) ree eee OES ta 5: 
Ulcers ped; legssocr SU re eee 
W ry tree gh aoa oe ee a ie eee 
Eeniditiyimitis (te pee ea gee ee Tait eee 
Tubercular etands ot-themeck#sc. © 7 = cee 
Miamips. 0. ea ee tee Oe ae eee 
Epilepsy  ........ fa SPEER Ete he RN eM ay Os . WEDS 
Valvular heart: disease cia Awe ee eee 
Cyst of jawrsshe. paca a ee ee ee 
Whoopinipt cough: Sa2k 2 ee eee Se ais 
Choréeaisic 2% iss ees Beet net se ere 
Feri FCS 55/5 yes a ee ee ee ea eee eee ere 
Neurosis ....... fet et eee POS PN 
“Lubercilar, otitis: tit ceace sie oe ee 
Rhetimatismisiastsesee o gcn eek eeae de tice ata 
Ver mitr 0. bs nbene eee G cle erence eas Be eee 
Children examined for Roseland.............. 
oNegativexexaminations ee ane ee 
Ringworm ....... aE E hearttty SK acta aN ina aly ea 


nt 


OonvoxswWNdhwmAB ND bon re et et Ba Op 


Lom] 


April 1, 1916- July.1, 1917- 
June 30, 1917 June 29, 1918 
Physical examinations referred — from es 
Psycho-Educational Department........ ae 82 IS o> 


Physical examinations referred from At- 
tendance Department 


Essential Secondary 
Defect Defect 


Detective teeta i 2 tent ne eae ew, 5I- 
Detective. -vision {2.1 ee ee 27 7 
Tonsits*andadenoids 22... 2. eee 69 ee 
Phithosis(jole2 gre aie oad oe ene pee 2 Seana 
Adherent “prepuce: ea eee ee ee 3: 
Bezems, 2.41 pee TURM SRAS CO od Pee EU Lite TS l* * > ate 

Chotea trgast Aer need Oh eee eee Pi) Se 
Enlarged, cervical glands: =. | PEI Ls pheno” 
Children with no detects. oF are Jace 32> on 


Dental Department dg 
April 1, 1916- July 1, 1917- 
June 30, 1917 June 29, 1918 


Number new cases seen and treated...........0...... 1,030 1,172 
Number old cases seen and treated... le. 2,492 
Total number cases seen and treated...... 1,030 . 3,664 
Amalgam 2itllivigs 5 ok ee ee es 2,052 2,337 
Cement: fillings tos iat ee oe ee 374 343 
synthetic) hllings nce a ee ec 15 113 
Extractions: s55o ae See ee 747 1,450 


Trestments: ic ctiidos oko ae aieeae oma74 3G baer hs 
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“April 1, 1916- July 1, 1917- 
June 30, 1917 June 29, 1918 


1 SoA) AS 0 ae 211 405 
LIE A a Sa SR eT 2G 216 500 
NIRS oa cn ccae 177 277 
MUEKINS “DAPEr CXAMINALIONS 22.2. fake 417 


Orthopedic Department 
Ae April 1, 1916- July 1, 1917- 
_ June 30, 1917 June 29, 1918 


Number new cases seen and treated................ 170 64 
Mumuereo cases seen and freated...-. wk 744 
Total number cases seen and treated........ 176 808 
Se Lae RE SORES ee Ie 35 37 
Prrerememotrspines. ot) eet VR a he ek 
Deformities of extremities 0.0.0.0... TT) ee oan eae 
A Te Ce Sa eke pltek ees 
se Cay Gy i ES Ve cee eee 
ELS os aS ee 10 9 
PERRET OSLUPE occ). 2. eo Senses TA Saree 
NS EUR SE a 3 Masel 
MEINE AT VS 19 fer oe ete 2) satan 8 
IN a0 SSS at eee Zid J sore 
STS POSED TS 100) (oe ae I 
ie alee A a a a 3 
ae ES SSS Se : via 
NS SES i 0 (or og ee I 
eestve examinations ......-.....----......--.-.-.---- 8 3 


-~Number of cases which were referred to 

other clinics for treatment or for ex- 

Breises 1 PyININaSiUMS...........--..---<--.---- Q2 42 
Referred to Home for Crippled Children — _...... 13 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF CASES TREATED BY DEPARTMENTS 


April 1, 1916- July 1, 1917- 
June 30, 1917 June 29, 1918 


Eg CUESTA Sy la 2,073 8,163 
Ear, Nose, and Throat Department.................. 758 1,287 
General Medical Department ~...................----. 6,950 10,816 
4S PSG 209) ee 1,030 3,004 
(rtnonedic Department |.-...................-.-.----:--- 176 808 
SENT Se RS pe 11,587 24,738 
Total number of new cases seen and treated 
SLES ESTOS Co 0c) ea L1,587 11,747 
Total number of old cases seen and treated 
Meme departments .....-:..—..---...-<----.-- bik Ae oas ap tate ee 12,991 


Total number of cases seen and treated 
ERP LOTIOCIINICN TS 20, 20a 2-2 .- no 2s, ane = =n 11,587 24,73 
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PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


The Psycho-Educational Department was closed from 
June 30, 1917 to February 1, 1918. At that time the ap- 
pointment of a psychologist, an assistant psychologist, 
and a secretary made it possible for the clinic to be re- 
opened. It has been in operation daily from February. I 
to June 30, 1918. ‘The cases examined during this period 
have been derived principally from the three following 
sources : 


1. From classes for defectives. These pupils, 165 in number, had 
been transferred to these classes subsequent to the closing of the 
clinic in June, 1917. They had been examined by Miss Anderson, 
Supervisor of Classes for Defectives, at the request of principals 
and had tested at least three years below age in the Binet-Simon 
scale. Most of these cases have proved to be feebleminded and 
were recommended to be continued in defective classes. 

2. From the department of attendance. By a ruling of. the Board 
of Education all cases brought to the attention of the department 
of attendance are sent to this clinic to determine whether there are 
physical or mental defects which should be taken into account in 
dealing with them. 188 pupils, mostly boys, have been examined 
under this ruling. 

3. On recommendation of principals, medical inspectors, et al. 
More than half of the children examined have been thus referred. 
These have been: 

(a) Pupils in school who were seriously retarded in their 
school progress in one or all subjects. 

(b) Young children in kindergarten, or applying for admission 
who appeared to be unable to cope with the work of the 
first grade. 

(c) Cases of defective speech. 

(d) Pupils who seemed peculiar or abnormal in their actions. 

A few have been brought by social workers; several by parents 


on their own initiative; a few have been 1 brought from nearby towns 
or cities. 


A large number of this third class have been found to 
‘ be feebleminded and were recommended to be placed in 
classes for defectives or for custodial institutional care. 
About an equal number are of inferior mentality and belong 
to the class of “congenital illiterates.” They have ability 
enough to get on in the world, to learn a trade, and become 
self-supporting and socially competent but cannot master 
the formal subjects of an academic school curriculum. 
They find it particularly hard to master history and geog- 
raphy and other subjects taught from text-books. Their 
thought processes are often slow, particularly in work call- 
ing for abstract reasoning. There is a serious need in our 
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school system for better educational opportunity for these 
children who can get but little fromm our present course of 
study. Work for mental defectives has reached a high 
stage of development in this city. Much might be done 
along similar lines toward differentiating educational oppor- 
tunity for this other numerous class. 


A large number of children require special teaching in 
restoration classes. There is a serious need for more special 
classes of this type. 


Many cases have been recommended for medical care 
and supervision. Each child has had a physical examina- 
tion made by one or more of the physicians in attendance. 
- The recommendations of these physicians are included in 
the psychologist’s report of the case. 


It seems desirable to detect earlier the cases of feeble- 
mindedness which prevent the highest degree of efficiency 
in the teaching of the lower grades. The expense to the 
city of these repeaters is considerable. Many of these 
children are promoted to fourth and fifth grades with a 
retardation of from two to five years who should have 
been transferred to classes for defectives much earlier. The 
advantage of an earlier transfer is apparent. The teachers 
of the classes for defectives could do better work with these 
children if they had them earlier. But the greatest gain 
would be to the normal children in the classes from which 


they would be eliminated and to the city in dollars and 
cents. | 


Following is a summary of the number of cases exam- 
ined, the diagnoses, and the recommendations made: 


Number of Cases 


Number of new cases from defective classes......-..---2-------+ 165 
New cases referred by medical inspectors, principals, et al. 466 
New cases referred by Department of Attendance................ 188 
MNTEB TNL CLC CASES, CX ATTINEC 125. longa nc ce cnncscen ccs recececcce nena sleaceas 64 
MIPAMNININ Der Of “CASES EXAMINE. os ..n2)e nese cdacdeceneeeeceee 883 
Diagnoses 
Feebleminded—Classed as morons .......---:-.---0---0- 239 
Classed as: imbeciles ©... 2cc.-.:.-c-csce:s0.---- 100 
RETARSO AR. 1C1OLS it et crcce ne eee ceesns te 2 


—— 341 
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“Inferior mentality, including borderline and doubtful cases 220 


Average mentality: c4 240.8 ke. A ~ 161 
superior mentality 253 ee ee ee ee II 
Disciplinary: casés" 24s5205 ey oe ae 83 
Recommendations Zz 
Classes for’ déeféctives:. 42 re fa ee 313 
Restoration, ungraded, and other special classes.....................--. 189 
Regulars grades: So Biehl che ee 118 
Vocational: school cs. a 45 
Instithtiotial. Care ee oy bias aa dee 62 
Cases for medical care 22 ee a 163 
Referred to Attendance Department without specific recom- 
men Gatton cee csc ce eae ee a - 93 
Cases “for Murther= examinationy<2.. 2 oe 04 
Psycho-Educational Department 
Number of: casés reported= ii... ete vinnie tke eae 259 
Number of casés: completed 2.22... 2 ee 182 
Number: -of ‘cases not completed 2:0... rey 
Completed Cases 
Boys (253 cuae lS ee 131 
Girls 22-224. Ae ee 51 
182 
Lowest age.......... 5 yrs. 10 mos. 
Highest age........ 160 yrs. 
Findings 
Normmial ity 9.20 ca ea adc ec ce 21 
Retardation = 3.00 e222 ee ee 86 
Environmental, causes 222235 2.4.00 2 46 
Ractal: causes. ..1.,255. 2 ea a cae ee 13 
Hereditary and congenital conditions ......2..0:...-J.-cc.:ccsccpsusesue ts 35 
Slow. reactionc =. Ae el eee ee ee Lelpinka ists et capo ea 6 
Dullneésg ct is fas ee 5 
‘Truancy, 5.003 eee ee Ee a i 
Exceptional ~ brightness (22.022. ee 3 
Psychopathic” conditions: 2.2i-4.24) hae Se 16 
Neuropathic ‘conditions... 363 ee ee ee 25 
Physical ‘handicaps 22-0222. ot ee 116 
Epilepsy (.:::4n ees ot Bs Sg ee 2 
Sexual abnormalities |...) 2125 ooo he 
Moral dificult yoo ai serie eae ee 9 
Mental’.defect ': cic 1 Rh 67 
Insuficient:-data® 26250 is nee een et napsareaered 21 


These findings, of course, overlap. A child may be found 
retarded through slowness of reaction, or through physical 
handicaps. A psychopathic child may also have visual and 
other defects, or be in danger of moral derangement. The 
environmental cases include those of home neglect, mal- 
nutrition, brutal treatment, irregular attendance at school. 
Under the general heading of “mental defect” are included 
not only the truly feebleminded, but also the primitive types 
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and grave retardation. Moral difficulties include such 
things as extreme and unguided mischievousness. 


Classificaiion 

ere a Aa i ree PN 5 
eemrdaed oe dha 2S Bok AA SD pr aeTS Et aT 24 

Mainly neuropathic and psychopathic conditions, including 
rm eed ty a be Or Oe ey a Sei a 23 
Beemer tier “Diivsical- Gerects:.p8 is. eee lecetdee 55 
Mainly environmental and racial cases ......:........... penn, Pils t 8 
in, ci lieh eC Res ie Bake SR. aries 5c 4 
= ie TESS SNe Ne SRI 2 te a a 51 
I Go as wchuang owerenvectcncinenteies 3 
Ema ier rere Mi Peon te oh Nee, 8 
182 


In this classification, the main points only have been con- 
sidered in the grouping of the actual number of children. 
When in the case of abnormal child, there were so many 
physical handicaps that these had to be considered first, 
-or when retardation was mainly due to such handicaps, the 
child was numbered among the cases of physical defects. A 
child otherwise normal suffering from speech defects which 
needed attention first, or from some neuropathic condition 
connected with the approach of puberty, was classed accord- 
ingly. | 


REPORT OF 


Supervisor of Attendance 
1916-1917 


To the Board of Education. 


Gentlemen:—Because of the epidemic of infantile 
paralysis which was at its height during the latter part of 
August and the first part of September in the year nineteen 
sixteen, the opening of schools was postponed until Septem- 
ber 25th. ‘This caused a loss in the total number of days 
present during the school year of approximately nine hun- 
dred thousand ( 900,000) days. After the opening of school 
it was with the utmost difficulty that this department, 
together with the Medical Inspection Department, was able 
to persuade parents that there was no danger to be incurred 
by their children while at school. 


During the month of October the percent of attend- 
ance was very low and it was not until the arrival of cold 
weather that attendance became normal. Despite this fact 
the percent of attendance for the year shows an increase 
of one-half of one per cent over that of the previous year. 
For the entire school year of 1915-1916 it was ninety-one 
(91) per cent, while for the present school year it was 
ninety-one and five-tenths (91.5) per cent. 


The total number of days attendance of all pupils during 
this year was 10,554,628, while that of the year 1915-1916 
was 11,388,071'% days, which shows a decrease during this 
year of 833,343% days. 


A conservative estimate of the total number of days 
attendance of all pupils lost because of the late opening of 
school and the subsequent reluctance of parents to allow 
their children to enter school during the month of October 
would be at least 1,250,000 days, whereas the total decrease 
in the number of days present during this year was but 
833,343) days. These figures would indicate very clearly 
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that there was a gain during the remainder of the year in 
days attendance of all pupils of approximately four hun- 
dred thousand (400,000). 


The total number of days absent during this year of all 
pupils exclusive of those caused by the late opening of 
school was 971,270% days, while that of the previous year 
was 1,122,990% days. ‘These statistics show a decrease in 
the number of days absent due to normal causes of 


151,/20% days. 


The total number of days lost through quarantine during 
this year was 51,299%, while that of the previous year was 
81,868, showing a decrease in the number of days lost 
through quarantine of 30,568). 


The total number of pupils reported to the Attendance 
Department by principals of public schools because of 
absence, truancy, and non-attendance was 34,067. Final 
disposition of these cases was as follows: 27,908 were 
returned by the Attendance Department to public schools; 
2,697 were granted “age and schooling” certificates, thereby 
becoming exempt from attendance; 165 were found to be 
too ill to attend school; 1,202 were found to have moved 
out of the city, and the remainder was found to have entered 
parochial or private schools or to have arrived at the age 
of sixteen years and left school to go to work without the 
necessity of securing “‘age and schooling” certificates. 


7,514 visits were made to public schools during the year 
by attendance officers, who also made 1,114 visits to 
parochial and private schools and 49,033 visits to homes of 


pupils. 


3,080 cases of truancy and non-attendance were reported 
to the Attendance Department by the principals and teachers 
of parochial schools. Of these cases, 2,645 pupils were 
returned to the schools from which they were reported, 260 
pupils were found to have entered public school, and the 
‘remainder to have moved out of the city or to have left 


school to be legally employed. 
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The reports of investigation made by attendance .officers 
of the total number of cases referred to them during the 
year show the following as the causes for absence: 10,546 
or 31% of the cases were found to have been caused by the 
neglect or carelessness of parents; 11,992 or 35% were 


caused by personal illness or illness in the family; 5,130 o1 © 


15% were caused by quarantine; 1,368 or 4% were causeG 
by truancy, 1. e, absence of pupils without knowledge ot 
consent of parents; 1,133 or 3% were caused by lack of 
proper clothing and shoes with which to attend school; 
1,202 or 4% were caused by the removal of families from 
the city, and 2,697 or 8% were caused by applications for 
and granting of “age and schooling”’ certificates. 


1,279 parents were summoned to appear at the Police 


Courts; 24 parents were formally prosecuted and convicted | 


for violation of the Compulsory Education Law. All par- 
ents who were convicted were either fined or placed on pro- 
bation to the Attendance Department. It was not found 
necessary to impose a jail sentence upon a single parent 
during the entire year. 


As in the past it has been the object of this department to 
secure regular attendance at school of all children of school 
age in this city without resorting to criminal prosecution. 
The fact has been impressed upon the minds of our attend- 
ance officers daily that effective work on their part does not 
consist in the arrest and conviction of parents for violation 
of the Compulsory Education Law, but rather in educating 
such parents up to the point where they shall recognize the 
necessity and the value of causing their children to attend 
school regularly. In no other branch of public school work 
are the problems so varied and so hard of solution. Families 
are found in which the sole support is derived from the 
wages of a widowed mother. Should such a mother remain 
away from her work only one day it means that the children 
are compelled to suffer loss of food. In numbers of such 
cases the family consists of a mother and three or more 
children, the oldest of whom is under the age of fourteen, 
and one of the children is too ill or too small to attend school. 


' 
; 
. 
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A fine problem presents itself. The mother cannot remain 
away from her work and she very naturally keeps the oldest 
child away from school to care for the young or sick child. 
Can anyone imagine a magistrate convicting such a mother 
of violating the Compulsory Education Law? Yet it is the 
duty of the Attendance Department to see that the older 
child does not suffer the loss of her education because of the 
illness of her' brother or sister, as the case may be. 


Such problems as this are constantly met and dealt with 
by the department. A means must be found whereby the 
sick child or young baby is properly cared for while the 
remainder of the children attend school and the mother is 
relieved from loss of her work. This work cannot be accom- 
plished through the Attendance Department alone, but it ‘is 
in the ability of the attendance officer to secure the aid of 
the proper agency at an opportune time that makes for effec- 
tive service. ; 


How well this work has been done during the year is per- 
haps attested by the fact that the percent of the entire 
population of the city enrolled in and in regular attendance 
at the public schools is greater than in any other city of its 
size or of a greater population in the country. This large 
percent is in public school enrollment despite the fact 
that there is also a very large parochial school enrollment. 


There was a decrease in the number of children who were 
found to have been kept home because of lack of clothing or 
shoes during this year. 1,133 of such cases were dealt with 
during the year, while 1,406 were found during the previous 
year. All of these cases were cared for and the pupils 
returned to schgol hy the Attendance Department through 
the aid of the Bureau of Associated Charities and the Elks 
Lodge of this city; together with donations from public- 
spirited citizens. 


“While the number of cases has decreased, the difficulty 
of obtaining aid for children of indigent families seems to 
have greatly increased. Where formerly we were able to 
secure donations for this purpose from charitable organiza- 


s 
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tions and individuals without much loss of time, it has been 
exceedingly difficult during this year to procure the neces- 
sary clothing or the funds with which to provide it. This 
can undoubtedly be attributed to the fact that the citizens 
have been called upon to do so much for other causes that 
they cannot give as freely as in past years. 


Despite the fact that wages are generally higher and work 
is plentiful, I am of the opinion that there will be more chil- 
dren who lack clothing, with no means with which to pur- 
chase it, during the coming year than ever before. This 
opinion is based upon the fact that the cost of food, fuel. 
and rent has become so great that many hard-working, hon- 
est men of families will find that their wages will scarcely 
cover the bare cost of living, without anything being left to 
purchase proper clothing and shoes for their children. I 
sincerely hope that a way may be found in the near future 
to provide for all indigent children without the necessity of 
calling upon private charity. 


The Supervisor and the Assistant Supervisor held 12,314 
personal interviews with parents during the year. This is 
an increase of nearly three thousand over last year. This 
increase was due to the fact that there has been such a great 
demand for child labor during the past year that parents of 
children who were not legally qualified to leave school came 
to the office of the department in an endeavor to secure 
working papers for them. The remarkably high wages 
offered to child workers incited many parents to practice . 
every possible kind of deception in order to take their chil- 
dren from school, but I feel sure that no “age and school- 
ing” certificate was issued to any pupil who had not the age, 
educational, and physical qualifications demanded by the 
law. Many of these interviews were with parents whose 
children had been guilty of some serious breach of discipline 
at school and who had either been suspended or recom- 
mended by their principal for transfer to an ungraded school. 


The immense amount of work entailed and the time con- 
sumed by these interviews may be seen when it is realized 
that the total number of interviews during the year divided 
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by the number of working days shows an average of over 
fifty such interviews per day. This work is made infinitely 
more difficult because of the lack of room provided for this 
department. Since the present quarters were assigned to 
the Attendance Department the work of the department has 
more than trebled in volume, while no additional room has 
ever been provided. The present offices are entirely inade- 
quate for obtaining the best results and I most respectfully 
request that additional room be provided as soon as possible. 


During the present year 2,697 applications for “age and 
schooling” certificates were granted, an increase over last 
year of 282, while over six hundred applications were denied 
because of lack of some one or all of the necessary qualifi- 
cations. 


A vast amount of detail work is entailed in properly 
handling these applications for “age and schooling” certifi- 
cates and the time is fast approaching when at least two 
clerks will be required to give their entire time to it. At 
present the work is done by the two stenographers of the 
department in addition to their other duties, but during the 
past year it has required too much of their time and has 
necessitated too much night work on their part, for which 
they receive no extra compensation. An idea of the work 
involved in issuing these certificates may be obtained by the 
following description of the different steps required: 


The first step is usually a visit to the office of the Attend- 
ance Department by the parent to find out what is necessary 
in order to secure the certificate. It is then explained to the 
parent that the first step necessary is to show some docu- 
mentary proof of age of the child and then instruction as 
to how to secure the same; next the parent returns with the 
evidence required or proof that no such evidence can be 
secured. In the first case the documentary proof of age is 
viséed by the clerk and the parent allowed to make a written 
application. In the second case the parent must make affi- 
davit that no documentary proof of age is obtainable and file 
an application for a medical examination of the child by the 
medical inspector to determine whether the child has reached 
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the age of fourteen. When the proper proofs of age and 
the application of the parent are filed in the office, the parent 
is given three blank certificates, one of these certificates to 
be filfed out by the principal of the school at which the child 
attends certifying that the child has completed the fifth year 
grade, is able to read and write the English language and do 
’ simple operations in arithmetic up to and including fractions, 
and in addition thereto has attended school for a period of 
not less than ene hundred thirty (130) days in the year next 
preceding the application. Another must be filled out by the 
medical inspector, who must certify that he has examined 
the child and found him: or her in a normal physical condi- 
tion for a child of fourteen years and also physically able to 
do the work proposed. A third certificate is to be filled out 
_ by the prospective employer, certifying that he will employ 
the child when he or she has received an “age and schooling” 
certificate. | 


All of these certificates when properly filled out are 
brought to the office of the Attendance Department by the 
child and if found to be correct are made the basis for the 
issuance of an “age and schooling” certificate. “Age and 
schooling” certificates are made out. in triplicate, one copy 
retained in the office, another sent to the State Commis- 
sioner of Labor, and the third given to the child. They 
contain not only the information that all of the proofs here- 
tofore described are filed in the office, but also a description 
of the child to whom it is issued, i. e., the height, weight, 
color of eyes, color of hair, and any distinguishing facial 
marks, together with the personal signature of the child 
to whom it is issued, signed in the presence of the person 
issuing it. When a child has received the certificate and 
presented it to his or her employer it is necessary that the ” 
employer send to the office another certificate stating that he 
has employed the child at some certain kind of labor at a 
certain weekly wage and that he will return the “age and 
schooling” certificate of such child to the Attendance 
Department whenever the child shall leave his employ. 
Within twenty-four hours after an “age and schooling” cer- 
tificate has been granted, a copy of such certificate, together 
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with the proofs of age upon which the certificate was 
granted, must be sent to the State Commissioner of Labor, | 
who files the copy of the certificate in his office and returns 
- the proofs of age with his approval for filing in this office. 


‘A complete record must be kept in the office of the Attend- 
ance Department of every step in this process and the files 
are kept up-to-date in order that the records may be readily 
~ accessible at all times. A close watch must also be kept 
upon ‘“‘age and schooling” certificates returned by employ- 
érs in order that the child to whom the certificate was issued 
can be either placed in another position or returned to school 
without loss of time. 


A comprehensive study, including the kinds of employ- 
ment, the age of children employed, and the wages received 
by them, has been made by the Attendance Department of 
all children to whom “age and schooling” certificates were 
issued during the calendar year 1916. A summary of this 
study is given below: 


Total number of “age and schooling” certificates issued to 


ene ee 8 A ea 1,412 
Total number of “age and schooling” certificates issued to 
ET IS SI 2 ia a 1,078 
a ae IN ade U2 2,499 
Average age at employment— Boys Girls 
Pt toy iA years...-.......2....... Anlia. SRC CLS et ae 410 376 
0 1 2 6 337 278 
SSS ee Ae A i, 386 234 
SN TO Fa eR 279 190 
peer Rat eat OE eS Cate 1,412 1,078 
Average weekly wage at time of employment— Boys Girls 
Ree fais SPR eS ae ce 89 87 
i URS SE a a adele pe ee 7a mt 
SUR RN al 8 cae F a oh bec Sen gett sandr -inc Daye 288 231 
ob. Gee CS a ae ede seen Ne ee 173 P07 
Re ont Cn ee 5 Us 4Ol 220 
oe Vee Sa ne eee ee ee 60 51 
gy Seg Re ae aE ae a near 202 125 
|, EGS a3" oO el Sg ee 17 17 
SANE FE sb ponte chee cea oven h-cetdhcpest tae ere adciete 64 20 
Be es Mach coed ee tee cota cttces tec echecneennion 14 9 
op ERO i ene SA ERLE dn oe os ae 14 g 
6k ata SS 9s a ee Bee mee te 4 I 
Board and clothing (no wages ).....--.2...:---:--s++-+-+ Ove 59 
Piece work (no stated weekly wage ).....--.--.-------- 7 58 
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Pupils to whom “age and schooling” certificates were 
granted were found to have entered forty-eight (48) differ- 
ent industries, as follows: 

Boys Girls 
Advertismg *Noveltiess..52.0. (22 95) ee ee 6 rf ae 
Boot: Black, etn ko ee Bee ee oe eae I Ath 
Buttons Workse ss one ee ee ee 51 34 
Candy: Masmiieactuters: 1, wee een ee eae 1I 34 
Celluloid. Novelties (255540 sao eee a eee 15 I5 
Chtemical® Work § his fare ad cena ae 5 I 
Children’s Clothing Manufacturer .....2iat. I 3 
Cigars Factories! eo oe ae aye ee 18 70 
Cloakeand: Suit) Manutacturers....2..0h0.eam ee I fe) 
Corset “Manutactiirerasts ae ee ee HO BL 9 48 
Cutting eine ee een eet eee eae 63 6 
Dress? Makers aie fee eat eee te 14 
Blectrical’- Apparatus, = euencn at eo Sa ee 9 6 
HrrandsBeys and. Gir ise.cc a eee a ea shh cat 67 5 
Garter oManulacturers ts mise en eee Cs: I 
Glove: Mantitacturersoiy cc eee ae eee 3 
Handkerchief Manufacturers......2.2.......-.--ceeceteeceeeeeeeees sf 26 
Hardware Manutacturersia 2 ee eee 41 12 
Heat Manutacturersxt.caioe aie a ey ee eee II 10 
Helpers’ (30 ‘andustries ) i-Sccat a otic eeetee ee 193 53 
Hostery.*Matittiacturets 220m. ee ee ee sas 14 
House,,W orkers \ iat ppactia et gan ete 3 120 
Jewelry Manutacturéts i232 oe ee 56 28 
Knitting Mills ee i hectare eee sige 12 
Laundry... Workers 4.0 ic ai ee ee eee 5 5 
Leather .Marutacturerss: gcc rete ae oo ee 31 a 
Machinery | Manutactturers (27 faen Oo ee 83 9 
Men's” Talore /f7 oe ee es eee 30 39 
Messengers. oo io oe Sr ae ne 34 a 
Metal Goods *Manufacturers. 22 vente eee 18 5 
Metal Novelties Manufacturers...........0..200.00000 00210 73 37 
Miscellaneous: 26). i5 See ee ee 25 ’ 10 
NurseGirls: es ve ae ec ts ee ea oe ae 15 
Office ('W orke ree ee oe ee 156 20: Ts 
Paper! Box Manutacttirersitis.3 a) Et alee 13 61- 
Papér ‘Pattern Manutacttirers2:...2) S02 asec 7 8 
Pencil (Mantilacturérsaics ieee ee II Y 
Printers Peat Akt eeu meas Aue tek reece eee 15 I 
Retail’ Stofes cc ee ea ee ee ee 220 I2I 
Ribbon» Manu factarers v.22 352 Asia eee I 33 
Shirt--Manutactitrers arco eae ee eee Seed 2 
Shoe? Mantifacttirers 2.2. Ag oe ak ee a ce 14 13 
ThreadjManufacttiters Gann. ona ares 38 690 
Tbe: Cutters) tee eee ere sae ee eee iat I 
Tinware + Manttactttrers o..tce e ee 62 26 
Toy Marist acts ev Sieg nce ee 12 wat 
Trunks Matutacturers..: cme tale pee eee 5 I 
Undergarment Manufacturers -.............cccsscsceeceensceseee 2 25 
fs) :) Puce neem iniariet Bag! Seva. SPM CMs ET. 1,412 1,078 
, 
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The last table gives only the industries and the number 
employed in each industry. Many of these industries have 
a number of different departments, as in the thread manu- 
facturing industry, where there are ten different. depart- 
_ments to which boys and girls have been assigned to learn a 
particular branch in the manufacture of thread. 


A table which is too voluminous for this report has been 
prepared and is on file at the office of the Attendance 
Department which shows the actual number of boys and 
girls who have been assigned. to each particular branch of 
the industries named in the above summary. ‘There are 298 
of such branches of industry at which the boys and girls 
were employed. 


The summary given above shows the fact that the great 
majority of the boys and girls of our city are obtaining em- 
ployment at useful occupations in which they may advance 
themselves and that a very small percent of them are 
entering the so-called “blind alley” trades, such as blacking 
boots, peddling, and the like, where advancement is practi- 
cally impossible. It also shows the great need of vocational 
training in order that these pupils who are compelled to 
leave school at an early age may be properly fitted to take 
their places in the great industrial plants of our city. 


During the latter part of this year a school census was 
taken of the children enrolled in the public and parochial 
schools. A blank census card was filled out by each pupil, 
which gave the name, address, age, school attendance, and 
other necessary information. These cards were filed in the 
office of this department in the order of streets and numbers, 
so as to form the nucleus of a continuous school census. All 
street numbers and apartments which do not appear in the 
file will be visited by the attendance officers and information 
ascertained as to whether any children reside at such street 
number or in such apartments. 


This information is being rapidly gathered and will be 
finished during the summer vacation. Census officers have 
been appointed under the direction of the Supervisor of 
Attendance from among the older pupils of each school. 
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Each census officer is assigned to a territory near his or her — 
home and it is his or her duty to watch fom and report alle 
removals of families in or out of houses in that territory. 
Every such removal when reported by a census Officer is — 
investigated by the attendance officer of the district in which 
the house is located and a report made by such officer to 
the census clerk in this office, who immediately changes her 
files to correspond with the new report. 


These daily reports and investigations, together with the 
transfer system already in operation in the public schools, 
make possible a continuous school census and enables the 
Attendance Department to ascertain very quickly the name 
of the occupants of any house in the city, to be able to tell 
the names of children who reside at any given number of 
any street and also at what school they are attending, or if 
at work whether or not they are legally employed. It can 
be readily seen that, with such school census in constant 
operation the possibility of any children in the city being 
denied the opportunity of securing the educational advan- 
tages to which they are entitled is very remote. The system 
has worked satisfactorily up to this time and has been 
accomplished with the additional expense to the Board of 
Education of the salary of but one extra clerk. 


During the month of May a Public School Safety I Patrol ti 
was organized in each public school of this city. These 
Safety Patrols are composed of boys in the higher grades 
who are selected by the principal of the school. 


It is the duty of the Safety Patrol, under the direction of 
the Supervisor of Attendance, to 
(1) Prevent the taking of unnecessary risks by pupils 
in going to or returning from the public schools. 
(2) Protect the smaller pupils against traffic accidents. 
(3) Prevent swearing and vulgar language in the pub-. 
lic street and public places. 
(4) Prevent the building of bonfires in the streets. 
(5) Prevent boys from breaking windows and street- 
lamps and from defacing buildings and sidewalks 
with chalk. | 
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(6) Prevent boys from smoking cigarettes and playing 
crap. | 
(7) Prevent boys from engaging in dangerous or un- 
—lawtul playing. 
(8) Prevent persons placing encumbrances or obstruc- 
tions on fire-escapes. 
(9) brevent the mixing of ashes, garbage, and paper. 

(10) See that garbage-cans are kept covered, and that 
ash and garbage-cans are promptly removed from 
the sidewalk when emptied. 

(11) Kequest persons to keep the sidewalk and areaway 
in tront of their buildings clean, and not to throw 
retuse into the street. ; 

(12) Make special effort to perform duties 8, 9, 10, and 
II at their own homes. See that their parents and 

| relatives do not violate the laws and ordinances. 

(13) Avoid entering for the above purposes any build- 
ing under any condition. 


In the formation of these Safety Patrols the Board ol 
Education has had the earnest co-operation of the Police 
Department. Officer Felix Dunn, who has made a study ot 
the best methods of teaching the public how best to safe- 
guard themselves and others from injury, was assigned by 
the Police Department to assist the Supervisor of Attend- 
ance in organizing and directing this work. He visits the 
various Patrols, instructing and guiding the boys in their 
work, and his assistance has been invaluable in making a 
success of this important branch of school work. ‘The 
Police Department has clothed the members of the Safety 
Patrols with a certain amount of police authority and has 
furnished arm hands to be worn by them while on duty to 
show that they possess such authority. 


The total number of patrol officers appointed in the city 
was 502. When the principal of each school had appointed 
the members of the Patrol for his or her school, all of the 
Patrols were gathered together in the First Regiment 
Armory, where they took the oath of allegiance to the 
country, and the pledge of the Safety Patrol was adminis- 
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tered to them by Mayor Raymond in the presence of a 
number of members of the Board of Education and Police 
Department. I give below a copy of the pledge which must 
be taken by each patrol officer: 


PLEDGE 


I promise on my honor 

To do my: duty to God and my country, and to obey the law. 

To work for the safety of the pupils of the public schools as I 
would want those appointed to safeguard our city to work for my 
safety and the safety of my family and friends. 

To try to protect myself and those with whom I come in contact 
from the risk of unnecessary chances. 

To keep myself clean, morally, mentally, and physically, by being 
honest, trustworthy, loyal, helpful, obedient, and brave. 

To do my part in helping to reduce the number of accidents dur- 
ing this year and by my example try to make my school a model one 
for safety. 

To faithfully perform the duties as outlined for a public school 
safety patrol officer. 


At each school there has been appointed a Chief of the 
Safety Patrol of that school, whose special function it is to 
see that all of the members of his patrol perform the duties 
assigned to them. The Chief also makes weekly reports to 
the Supervisor of Attendance and to the principal of the 
school of the work of the Patrol. Already a number of 
authentic reports have been made of the prevention of 
injury and possible death to pupils who were in danger of 
being struck by automobiles and other vehicles through the 
action of members of the Safety Patrols. Fires have been 
prevented and in one instance a fire was discovered in an 
apartment house by a safety patrol officer, who immediately 
sent in an alarm to call the fire apparatus and also notified 
the occupants of the apartment in time to prevent the pos- 
sibility of accident to any ot them. The amount of good 
which has already been accomplished shows the possibili- 
ties for good which may be accomplished by the work of 
these boys in the future in protecting the smaller pupils 
from accident on their way to and from school and in the 
performance of the other duties which are imposed upon 
them. A series of lectures and drills are being prepared for 
them during this term and I am very sure that the Safety 
Patrol will become an invaluable addition to our school 
system. 
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The number of pupils suspended from school by princi- 
pals of public schools during this year was 138. After 
careful investigation of these cases by the Supervisor or his 
Assistant (such investigation including conferences with the 
parents of each child), the following dispositions were rec- 
ommended: 79 were given further trial at a school other 
than the school from which they were suspended; 19 were, 
with the consent of the principal, given another trial at the 
school from which they were suspended; 21, who had been 
previously suspended and had not improved after several 
trials, were transferred to ungraded schools; 4 entered 
parochial schools; 2 were sent to the Newark City Home; 
I moved out of the city; 4 were committed to the State 
Home for Boys by the Juvenile Court; 6 were entitled to 
“age and schooling” certificates, and 2 were excluded from 
school attendance by the Department of Medical Inspection. 
Eight pupils who had been given trials at schools other than 
those from which they were suspended were returned 
because of bad conduct to the Attendance Department by 
the principals of the schools to which they had been trans- 
ferred and were immediately sent to ungraded schools. 


305 pupils who had been sent to the office of the Attend- 
ance Department because of misconduct were placed on pro- 
bation to the Attendance Department. These pupils were 
-required to report to this office at intervals of from one day 
to two weeks, bringing with them a card signed by the 
principal and teacher and in a number of cases by the par- 
ent, showing their attendance and conduct during the inter- 
val. In this way many pupils were made to realize that 
improvement in their conduct was necessary in order to 
keep them from, being suspended or transferred to ungraded 
schools. 


128 boys were recommended by principals for transfer to 
ungraded schools. 92 of this number were so transferred 
after careful investigation by the Attendance Department; 
25 were transferred to schools other than those at which 
they attended; 5 were given another trial at the same school 
from which they were recommended; 3 were eligible for, 
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applied for, and received “age and schooling” certificates, 
and obtained employment; 3 were committed 'to the Newark 
City Home in order to talee them from impreper home 
environment. | 


Ungraded School No. 1 and Ungraded School No. 2 have 
been able to accomplish much good during this year because 
of the facilities which are provided for them, while the 
Academy Street Ungraded School has continued to be 
handicapped by the-lack of everything which makes for 
facility in handling these so-called incorrigible boys. I most 
earnestly hope that within the next year the Board of Edu- 
cation may be able to build a suitable building to house the 
Academy Street Ungraded School. Surely, if these boys 
who. are on the border line between good and bad citizen- 
ship are to be reformed, a proper place should be provided 
-in which the teacher may work for this result. It is plainly 
a matter of public economy to properly provide for the work 
of these schools. Every boy who is saved to good citizen- 
ship through their agencies means a saving in actual money 
to the community. Instead of the county or municipality 
being compelled, as they certainly would be compelled, to 
support these boys when grown to manhood in jails and 
other institutions, they become as good citizens a real asset 
to society. 


I give below a summary of the work of the Attendance 
Department during this school year: 


SUMMARY oF Work or ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT For ScHoor YEAR 


1916-1917 

No. of cases of truancy reported by principals of public 

Schoolae | nce hace 2. vee eee OE RS OB ee ee ee 1,718 
No. of cases of absence reported by principals of public s, 

SEHGGIS 255 Get sachucd sate Oe mee Ueno re eee 32 aoe 
No. of cases attending no school reported by principals of 

pubhczschoolseis a UN ee eee ee 114 
No. of cases of truancy, etc., reported by principals of 

Other =SehOols ee ee eee ea aed at cea 2.089, 
No. of visits to public schools by attendance officers.............. 7,514. 
No. of visits to other schools by attendance officers................ I,1T4 
No. of visits to homes by attendance ‘officers......0....0...2 49,033 
No, of, legal-noticessserved;3-2ae eA ae ee g16. 
No. of parents summoned to Criminal Court... 1,279 


No. of parents and guardians prosecuted and convicted........ 24 
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No. of pupils returned to public schools by attendance offi- 
ni -} ee ae a PA Re Se Set ne oe ne eee eee Baie 12/5000 


> 2 SSID eat A AS ae a St ae ae 2,645 
No. of children found on the street and taken home by 

8 Saget a ae oe Sok. DU es I en i a ee 673 
No. of children found on the street and taken to school by 

MITEL GIO CI See ee iy RAT ee, 891 
No. of transfer cards investigated by attendance officers... 5,638 
No. of “age and schooling” certificates issued.............000.000....-. eo 007, 
No. oi cases of absence found to be caused by illness............ 11,992 
No. of cases of absence found to be caused by lack of 

NESE Te Lean he Se ¢ CRP ae Alar i i GST Sea 1,133 
No. of boys recommended for transfer to ungraded schools 128 
No. oi boys transferred to ungraded schools...............0..02........ 2 
No. of boys recommended for commitment to Newark City 

Dg ee RIES SSE SOE TIDES cate Sh 0 See ee 9 
No. of boys recommended for commitment to State Home 

Ee CERES ERR SSR SE SS Se oe 25 
No. of permits and badges issued to newsboys.....................--. 71 


In conclusion permit me to express my appreciation of the 
splendid co-operation given me by the Board of Education 
and all of its officers and departments, as well as the many 
courtesies which have been extended to me by the Judges 
of the Criminal Courts, the Police and Probation Depart- 
ments, the Children’s Aid Societies, Bureau of Associated 
Charities, and the Trustees and the Superintendent of the 
Newark City Home. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHAS. A. MacCALL, 
Supervisor of Attendance. 


Newark, October 25, 1917. 


REFORT OF 


Supervisor of Attendance 
1917-1918 


To the Board of Education. 


Gentlemen:—The percent of attendance at _ public 
schools throughout this country showed a marked decrease 
during this year. In most of the larger cities the percent 
dropped at least 15 points, or in other words but 85% of 
the normal school children were in regular attendance. In 
this city I am happy to state that although there was a 
decrease in the percent of attendance it was not so 
marked as in other cities. Newark still maintains her 
national reputation of having as great or greater percent 
of pupils enrolled and in regular attendance at school in 
-proportion to its population as any city of its size in this 
country. 


Various reasons have been assigned by compulsory educa- 
tion officials for the decrease in school attendance last year. 
Many attribute it to the abnormal conditions created by our 
entrance into the war, but there is no positive way to meas- 
ure the effect of those conditions and I am sure that in 
Newark the attendance was affected by a combination of 
unfavorable conditions, of which the war and the abnor- 
mally severe winter were the principal ones. The lack of 
coal during the coldest season caused an appalling amount 
of illness among the children of the poorer families, with 
the result that during the winter months the percent of 
attendance at some of our schools was cut in half. 


Newark probably has a larger percent of its school 
population in the kindergartens and lower grades than any 
other city in the country and the attendance of these pupils 
is included in the total percent of attendance. It can 
be readily seen how a prolonged season of severe weather 
affects the attendance of these very young pupils and there- 
fore the total percent of attendance. Another factor 
which caused the Attendance Department an extraordinary 
amount of trouble and work was the demand for child labor 
and the high wages which were temptingly proffered. 


An & 
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Although more “age and schooling” certificates were 
granted and pupils released for work during the year this 
increase, due to the untiring work of teachers and attend- 
ance officers in persuading pupils to remain in school, was 
not nearly as large as in the average city of the same or 
greater population as in this city. 


The percent of attendance for the school year 1916- 
1917 was 91.5%, while that of the present school year was 
88.9%, showing a decrease in comparison with the previous 
year of 2.6%. 


The total number of days present of all pupils in the pub- 
lic schools during this year was 11,164,130% days, while 
that of the previous year was 10,554,628 days, showing an 
increase of 609,502™% days. 


The total number of days absent during this year was 
1,385,17714 days, while that of the previous year was 
1,250,000 days. This shows an abnormal increase in the 
number of days absent during the year, probably due to the 
conditions outlined above, of 130,077% days. 


The total number of days lost through quarantine was 
60,032 days, while that of the previous year was 51,299” 
days, showing an increase of 8,732™% days lost through 
quarantine. 


The total number of pupils reported to the Attendance 
Department for investigation by principals of public schools 
was 38,897. The final disposition of these cases was as fol- 
lows: 32,535 were returned to public schools by attendance 
officers, 3,794 were granted “age and schooling” certificates 
and left school to be legally employed, 365 were found to 
be too ill to attend school, 1,642 were found to have moved 
out of the city, and the remainder was found to have entered 
parochial and private schools or have passed the compulsory 
school age and left school to go to work. 


8,501 visits were made to public schools by attendance 
officers, who also made 1,182 visits to parochial and private 
schools and 60,493 visits to homes. 
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3,007 cases of truancy and non-attendance were reported 
to the Attendance Department by the principals and teachers 
of parochial and private schools. Of these cases 2,366 were 
returned to the school from which they were reported 
absent, 373 were found to have entered public schools and 
the remainder to have moved out of the city or to have left 
school to be legally employed. 

The investigations made by attendance officers of the 
total number of cases referred to them during the year show 
the following as the causes for absence: 9,728 or about 25% 
of the cases were found to be caused by carelessness, stupid- 


ity, indifference, and greed on the part of parents. 13,865 


or about 36% were caused by personal illness or illness in 
the family, 6,330 or about 16% were caused by quarantine, 
1,682 or about 44% were caused by truancy, 1. e., 
‘pupils absenting. themselves from school without the knowl- 
edge or consent of their parents; 1,453 or about 312% were 
caused by lack of proper clothing and shoes, 2,045 or about 
6% were caused by removals from the city, and 3,794 or 
about 9% were caused by applications Lnhe ‘age and school- 
ing”’ certificates. 


1,488 parents were summoned to the police courts during 
this year. These are the cases in which educational methods 
must be supplemented by authority. Parents who do not 
yield to pacific treatment are caused to appear at the police 
court and explain the reason for the absence of their chil- 
dren. They are not allowed to leave the court until they 
have guaranteed regular attendance in the future and the 
Attendance Department is satisfied that they will do all in 
their power to cause their children to attend regularly. 
There are special sessions of these courts held every 
Wednesday and Saturday during the school year, presided 
over by the Supervisor of Attendance or his assistant, who 
make it very plain to parents who are brought before them 
that a second visit to the court will be followed by serious 
consequences. Of the total number of parents summoned 
during this year only eleven made it necessary for the 
department to prosecute them before a magistrate. All of 
these were convicted and either fined or placed on probation. 


—" 
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It is a source of great gratification to be able to report 
that this department has been able to accomplish so much 
splendid work without being compelled to resort to more 
prosecution of parents. 


In my report of last year I predicted that there would 
be an increase in the number of cases of children who were 
kept out of school because of lack of clothing during this 
year. That such prediction was justified is attested by the 
fact that there were 1,453 of such cases reported this year, 
as against 1,130 during the previous year. ‘This increase 
was undoubtedly due to the high cost of living. Rent, fuel, 
and foodstuffs were at such a high price that in many 
instances there was not enough of the family income to 
purchase clothing for the wage earners, much less the 
younger children. This department was kept busy securing 
clothing and shoes for such children in order that they 
might miss as few days as possible, but I am very proud to 
be able to report that no worthy case has been brought to 
the aitention of the department which was not provided for. 
Appeals were made to the Bureau of Associated Charities, 
the Newark Lodge of Elks, and the Police Department. All 
of these organizations were prompt with their response and 


aid. 


I am still firmly convinced that it is the duty of the State 
to provide clothing in case of dire need, in order that chil- 
dren may properly attend school. It certainly does not seem 
to be justice to the child to demand that it attend schooi 
and thereby force those who cannot afford to buy proper 
clothing and shoes to practically pauperize themselves 
through depending upon private charity. Taken from an 
economical standpoint, it certainly would be economy for 
the school districts to furnish such clothing because of the 
fact that although the expensive school plant is running at 
full force the State is losing the product which would result 
from the regular attendance of such children at school. In 
spite of all the Attendance Department is able to do, it is 
sometimes necessary for a child to remain at home for a 
week before clothing and shoes can be provided. It is cer- 
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tain that the loss of a week from school by one of those 
children is more expensive to the community than would 
be the purchase of a pair of shoes from the municipal funds. 


13,234 personal interviews were held with parents by the 
Supervisor and the Assistant Supervisor during the year. 
This is an increase of 940 over last year. The necessity for 
these personal interviews arises from many causes. Parents 
who desire to secure “age and schooling” and “age and 
working” certificates for their children, concerning whose 
qualifications there is some doubt, must be interviewed. 
Parents whose children have been guilty of some breach of 
discipline at school serious enough to cause their suspension 
from school or recommendation for transfer to an ungraded 
school must be interviewed in order that the children may 
not lose unnecessary time while their cases are pending. 

“Much of this work has been taken over by the Assistant 
Supervisor, Mr. Eugene J. Sheridan, during this year, who 
has conducted it in a highly efficient and satisfactory man- 
ner. Until better and more spacious quarters are secured 
for this department, however, this phase of the work can- 
not be carried on without some loss of efficiency because of 
the entire lack of privacy. Mothers and fathers who are 
summoned to the office are naturally very loath to talk of 
their domestic troubles in an office where people other than 
the Supervisor must of necessity hear what they say. I 
have great hope that this condition may soon be remedied. 


3,794 applications for “age and schooling” certificates 
were granted during the year and an almost equal number 
of such applications were refused. The great demand for 
child labor in munition plants and in fact in almost every 
form of industry caused a greatly abnormal number of par- 
ents to endeavor to take their children from school and put 
them at work. It has been the policy of the department to 
endeavor to persuade parents who apply for “age and 
schooling” certificates to keep their children at school until 
they have at least passed the eighth year grade. This has 
resulted in retaining many pupils who had passed the fifth 
year grade and were qualified to receive “age and schooling” 
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certificates at school for another year at least. Children 
whose applications were refused generally lacked one or 
more of either the age, educational, or health qualifications 
provided by law. While it is true that more children secured 
work and left school during the year, it is significantly 
encouraging that a far greater number than usual of these 
obtained employment in the industrial and commercial plants 
where advancement is possible. The percent of children 
who entered the so-called “blind alley” employments, such 
as messenger service, blacking boots and the like, was very 
small. . 


The Attendance Department could undoubtedly persuade 
many more parents to allow children to remain at school 
after they have reached the age of fourteen and are legally 
qualified to leave if the proposed new boys’ and girls’ voca- 
tional schools were in operation, where such children might 
be sent to acquire the rudiments of a lucrative trade. 


The continuous school census which has been in opera- 
tion Guring the past two years has been continued with good 
results during this year. The corps of school census officers 
organized among the pupils of the schools have proven to 
be almost invaluable in assisting the department in keeping 
track of pupils who move from one part of the city to 
another without notifying the principal of the new address. 
- Before the introduction of the continuous school census in 
our system it was no uncommon occurrence for a pupil to 
move from one school district to another without leaving a 
trace of his new residence, with the result that two or three 
weeks would sometimes elapse before the pupil was located 
_ by the Attendance Department and placed in a proper school. 
Such cases occupied a great amount of time of the aitend- 
ance officer in searching for the pupil and a loss in the 
attendance of the pupils themselves. Under the new system 
school census officers are made responsible for the reporting 
of all removals either into or out of any house within the 
district assigned to him or her. In this way the attendance 
officer is kept informed as to who resides in his district and 
is able to speedily trace any family who may attempt to 
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evade the school law by moving from one part of the city to 
another. Changes are made daily in the census records kept 
in the office of the Attendance Department and removals are 
reported so that at any given time the Attendance Depart- 
ment is able to tell what children live in any house in the city 
and the school at which they should attend. This work, as 
well as the general work of the department, is severely 
handicapped by the lack of proper accommodation and I | 
most strongly urge again that more room’ be provided in the 
very near future. — 


In order that the greatest efficiency may be developed 
among the school census officers, an attendance officer will 
be detailed during the next school year whose duty it will 
be to visit the schools, instruct the members of the census 
corps in their duties, and check up their work. It has been 
found that although the principals and teachers have shown 
great interest in this work their time is already too much 
occupied by their regular routine work for them to be able 
to give the needed amount of time to school census. A 
schocl census, to be of any value to an Attendance Depart- 
ment, must be kept up continuously from day to day, and 
I am certain that Newark now has the best system of secur- 
ing and maintaining such census at a minimum amount of 
expenditure. 


The Public Schocl Safety Patrol has continued to accom- 
plish much good work during this year. Patrols have been 
maintained in every school and have made good progress in 
the work of protecting the lives and also the morals of the 
pupils. As a result of their vigilance I am very happy to 
report that not a single accident has occurred to any pupil 
in close proximity to a school house during the year. This 
fact, when taken into consideration with the fact that nearly 
one hundred children suffered injuries caused by being 
struck by automobiles or other vehicles during the year, 
shows how well the patrols are protecting the pupils on 
their way to and from school. There were 588 boys and 13 
girls enrolled as members of the safety patrol during the 
year. 
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At the beginning of the year a prize was offered to the 
safety patrol which would accomplish the most good, main- 
tain the best attendance, and send in the best and most accu- 
rate reports during the year. At the close of the school 
year the patrol at Montgomery School was judged to be the 
winner and each member of the patrol was presented with 
a medal. 


Officer Felix Dunn, who has been detailed to assist in the 
work of maintaining the safety patrol, held 224 meetings 
with the various patrols for the purpose of advising and 
guiding them in their work. He also made 156 visits to 
patrols while they were on duty, in addition to which he 


addressed 97 teachers and 4,574 pupils on the rules of 
safety. 


In addition to protecting the lives of pupils the safety 
patrol has been active in other lines of civic work. They, 
have reported many fire-escapes which were so obstructed 
as to be impassable and a terrible source of danger to the 
lives of tenants in case of fire. For this service they have 
been highly commended by the Superintendent of Fire Pre- 
vention of this city. They have also reported many viola- 
tions of the law by saloon keepers who sold liquor to minors 
and tobacco dealers who sold cigarettes illegally to minors, 
thereby correcting much of these evils. They have protected 
school property from damage and defacements and by their 
work they have made themselves a most valuable asset to 
the school system of the city. 


The Attendance Department has made a strenuous cam- 
paign against the employment of children at night. After 
repeated warnings three proprietors of bowling alleys were 
arrested and convicted for violation of the child labor law. 
One of these was fined $50 and sentence was suspended ir 
the case of others upon condition that they desist from 
employing children at night. 


The attention of the department has also been given to the 
habit of drivers of milk wagons and bakery wagons of 
hiring boys to assist them on their routes in the early morn- 
ing hours. These boys would go to work at one or two 
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o’clock in the morning and work until time for school. 
When they reached the school they were so tired that they 
would almost immediately fall asleep at their desks and 
were in no condition to receive instruction. Attendance offi- 
cers have been detailed to patrol the streets during the night, 
using automobiles when necessary, and as a result a number 
of drivers of milk wagons have been arrested and con- 
victed for illegal employment of children. This treatment 
has been very effective and the general employment of 
children at night has been stopped in this city. 


185 pupils were suspended from school by principals dur- 
ing the year. The following dispositions of these cases were 
recommended by the Supervisor of Attendance after confer- 
ences with the parents, medical examination of the pupils. 
and careful consideration of the facts in each case: 56 were, 
with the consent of the principals, given another trial at the 
school from which they were suspended; 94 were trans- 
ferred to other schools for trial; 16 were, after repeated 
trials, sent to ungraded schools; 7 were found to be men- 
tal defectives and were sent to Binet Schools; 7 were quali- 
fied and were granted “age and schooling” certificates; 1 
was committed to the Newark City Home; 1 left public 
school and entered parochial school; 1 entered a private 
school (business college), and 2 moved out of the city. 


492 pupils were placed on probation by the Supervisor of 
Attendance because of misconduct or truancy and caused to 
report at the ofhce of the Attendance Department at inter- 
vals of from one day to two weeks. Probation cards were 
furnished these pupils, upon which the teachers and parents. 
report daily the attendance at school and general conduct: 
of the probationer. A record is kept of these reports and 
when a pupil is found to have improved sufficiently in con- 
duct and attendance the probation is removed. This system: 
of probation has proven very successful in the reformation: 
of the majority of those who need drastic treatment. 


200 boys have been recommended for transfer to» 
ungraded schools during the year. 50 of these boys, or only 
25%, were so transferred after repeated trials at graded! 
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schools and careful investigations by the Attendance De- 
partment. This investigation in every case includes an 
examination at the public school clinic by the Medical 
Inspection Department to discover whether there exists any 
curable mental or physical defects which tend to cause the 
delinquency of the pupil. 102 were transferred to other 
graded schoois for further trial; 32 were given another 
trial in the school at which they properly attended; 7 were 
found to possess mental defects and were transferred to 
Binet Schools ; 2 were committed to the Newark City Home, 
and 2 were committed by the Judge of the Juvenile Court to 
State Homes. The ungraded schools have been successful 
in the work of reforming a number of boys during the year. 
These, on being returned to graded schools, resumed their 
places in regular graded classes and have conducted them- 
selves in a proper manner. 


There is a very serious need for another ungraded school ' 
building to take the place of the Academy Street Ungraded 
School, which is located in a small class room attached to 
the Fawcett Drawing School. While Ungraded School 
No. 1 and Ungraded School No. 2 are very well housed and 
equipped for the special work of reforming mischievous 
boys and fitting them for regular graded class work, the 
Academy Street class lacks everything that makes for eff- 
ciency in sucha school. Located in the rear of the Fawcett 
Drawing School in one class room, with no proper facilities 
for playground, manual training, or physical training work, 
it seems almost marvelous that the instructor is able to 
attain any good results at all. If it were not for the enthu- 
siasm and untiring work of the instructor, I am certain that 


no good results could be attained under such physical condi- 
tions. | 


The ungraded schools have been crowded during the 
entire year and more room is badly needed. I would respect- 
fully recommend that a building, designed on the general 
lines of Ungraded Schools Nos. 1 and 2, be built as soon 
as possible. This would not only care for the Academy 
Street class, but would also provide places for about 30 
more pupils. 
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I give below a tabulated summary of the work of the 
department during the entire school year: 


No. of cases of truancy reported by principals of public 


schools:. Shieis Gag ee teh ee) Sa i ee) oe ae 2,704 
No. of cases of absence reported by principals of public 

Schools: Sec ees ee ee a ee de 38,807 
No. of cases attending no school reported by principals of 

public “schools: a eas xe eR oe ee ore 257 
No. of cases of truancy, etc., reported by principals of 

other? $choals cee Se a ae ae ee peau tie ae 3,007 
No. of visits to public schools by attendance officers.............. 8,501 
No. of visits to other schools by attendance officers................ 1,182 
No. of visits to homes by attendance officers................1:-0.0+-- 60,493 
No. of legal. notidés sétved 22a A oe ee ee 1,244 
No. of parents summoned to Criminal Court.....202022202.0...... 1,488 
No. of parents and guardians prosecuted and convicted........ II 
No. of pupils returned to public schools by attendance 

Officers feo a eS ee ee rales pare ee a ee ee 32,535 
No. of pupils returned to other schools by attendance 

officers) 25s 00 ie eee eee 2,306 
No. of children found on the street and taken home by 

attendance: officers: 24.2 A ee ee eee 968 
No. of children found on the street and taken to school by 

attendance:.officers! ae ee ee ee re 
No. of transfer cards investigated by attendance officers...... 5,354 
No. of “age and schooling” certificates issued.................2-..---- 3,794 
No. of cases of absence found to be caused by illness........... 13,865 
No. of cases of absence found to be caused by lack of 

clothing rc i Sa ci a ed 1,453 
No. of boys recommended for transfer to ungraded bre: 200 
No. of boys transferrel to ungraded schools...........0..002....--.--- 66 
No. of boys recommended for commitment to Newark City : 

Home #2 a es Ege et ee ee 6 
No. of pupils who have moved out of City-..0...0022. tees 2,041 
No, of permits and badges issued to newsboyS............22.-2.--+- 38 


In conclusion permit me to express my appreciation of 
the splendid co-operation given me by the Board of Educa- 
tion and all of its officers and departments, as well as the 
many courtesies which have been extended to me by the 
Judges of the Criminal Courts and the Juvenile Court, the 
Police and Probation Departments, the Children’s Aid 
Societies, Bureau of Associated Charities, and the. Director 
and the Superintendent of the Newark City Home. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CHAS. A. MacCALL, 
Supervisor of Attendance. 


Newark, October 1, 1918. 
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